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1781. 


yANUARY. — After    having    surveyed    the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  principal 
jDarhamentary  Characters   on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  of  Connmons,  it  is  natural 
to  proceed  to  the  great  individuals  who  com- 
posed the  Opposition  in  that  Assembly.    Mr. 
Fox,    from  the  union   of  birth,  connexions, 
talents,  and  eloquence,  which  met  in  his  per- 
son, had  become,  in  the  beginning  of  17S1, 
confessedly,    without   any   competitor,    their 
leader.     Having    attained    his   thirty-second 
year,  he   consequently  united  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,   to  the  experience  acquired  in  ma- 
turer  life.     It  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  lineaments  of  his  Countenance,  without 
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instantly  perceiving  the  indelible  marks  of 
Genius.  His  features,  in  themselves  dark, 
harsh,  and  saturnine,  like  those  of  Charles 
the  Second,  from  whom  he  descended  in  the 
maternal  line;  derived  nevertheless  a  sort  of 
majesty,  from  the  addition  of  two  black  and 
shaggy  eye-brows,  which  sometimes  con- 
cealed, but  more  frequently  developed,  the 
workings  of  his  mind.  Even  these  features, 
however  seemingly  repulsive,  yet  did  not  rea- 
dily assume  the  expression  of  anger,  or  of  en- 
mity; whereas  they  frequently,  and  as  it  were 
naturally,  relaxed  into  a  smile,  the  effect  of 
which  became  irresistible,  because  it  appeared 
to  be  the  Index  of  a  benevolent  and  complacent 
disposition.  His  figure,  broad,  heavy,  and 
inclined  to  corpulency,  appeared  destitute  of 
all  elegance  or  grace,  except  what  was  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  emanations  of  intellect, 
which  at  times  diffused  over  his  whole  person, 
when  he  was  speaking,  the  most  impassioned 
animation.  In  his  Dress,  which  had  consti- 
tuted an  object  of  his  attention,  earlier  in  life, 
he  had  then  become  negligent,  even  to  a 
degree  not  altogether  excusable  in  a  man, 
whose  very  errors  or  defects  produced  ad- 
mirers and  imitators.  He  constantly,  or  at 
least  usually,    wore  in    the   House  of  Com- 
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rnons,  a  blue  frock  Coat,  and  a  buff  waist- 
coat,   neither   of  which    seemed   in    general 
new,  and  sometimes  appeared   to  be  thread- 
bare.     Nor  ought    it  to    be   forgotten,  that 
these  colours,  like  the   White  Rose  formerly 
worn  by  the  adherents  of  the  family  oi  Stuart, 
then  constituted  the  distinguishing  badge  or 
uniform  of  Washington  and  the  American  In- 
surgents.    In  this  Dress  he  always  took  his 
seat,  not  upon   the  front  Opposition  Bench, 
but  on  the  third  row  behind,  close  to  that 
pillar  supporting  the  Gallery,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  Speaker's  Chair.     It  was  not  till  1782, 
or   rather   till   the   beginning  of  1783,   that, 
with   Lord  North  by  his  side,  he  first  began 
to  sit  on  the  Opposition  Bench,  technically 
so  denominated  in  ordinary  language.     I  am 
sensible  that  these  minute  particulars  are  in 
themselves  unimportant,  but  they  neverthe- 
less   approximate    and   identify    the    object. 
And  that  object  is  Mr.  Fox. 

His  paternal  descent  was  by  no  means  illus- 
trious, nor  was  the  elevation  of  his  family 
sufficiently  antient,  to  shed  over  it  that  spe- 
cies of  genealogical  respect,  only  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  lapse  of  time.  Collins,  indeed, 
says,    in   his  "  Peerage,"   when    treating   of 
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the   Barony  of  Holland,    that    "  there   were 
Foxes  in  England  before  the  Norman   Con- 
quest."    But,  I  have  always  understood  that 
his    Grandfather,  who    rose    to   considerable 
eminence,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox;  had  been  a  Cho- 
rister Boy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  when 
in    1652    he   accompanied   Lord  Wilmot   to 
France,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond at  the  battle  of  Worcester.     It  has  been 
maintained,  and  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that 
their   names   were    originally    Palafox;    that 
they  formed  a  branch  of  that  noble  Arragonese 
family,  so  distinguished   in  the  present  age, 
by  the  glorious  defence  of  Sarragossa ;  and 
that  they   first    came  into  this    Country    in 
1588,  when  one  of  the  Spanish   Armada  be- 
ing  stranded   on    our    coast,    the    survivors, 
among  whom  was  a  Palafox,  settled  in  Eng- 
land.    I  have  hovt^ever  always  regarded  this 
story  as  a  mere  fable.     Sir  Stephen  Fox,  to- 
wards  the  end  of  a  long   life,  during  which 
he  made  great  advances  to  honours  and  dig- 
nities,   having   married,  became    at    seventy 
years  of  age,  the  father  of  two  sons  born  at 
the  same  birth.     These  twins  were  both  in 
process  of  time  elevated  to  the  Peerage;  a 
fact  which  had  antecedently  been  realized  to 
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a  certain  degree  in  the  Cecily  as  well  as  in 
the  Herbert  family,  under  James  the  First. 
Charles  the  First  again  exhibited  it  in  the 
house  of  Rich ;  and  we  have  since  seen  it 
exemplified  in  the  families  of  Walpole,  of 
Hood,  and  of  Wellesley. 

While  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox 
was  created  Earl  of  Ilchester,  by  George  the 
Second ;  the  youngest,  Henry,  acquired  a 
Barony  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Holland.  He  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  very  eminent  attain- 
ments, possessing  a  classic  mind,  cultivated 
by  study,  adorned  by  travel,  and  illuminated 
by  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts.  But,  he  is 
better  known  in  the  political  History  of  the 
late  reign,  where  he  performed  a  principal 
part  in  the  ministerial,  as  well  as  parliamen- 
tary Annals,  till  he  sunk  under  the  superior 
ascendant,  sustained  by  the  irresistible  Elo- 
quence, of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham.  Of  im- 
measurable Ambition,  and  equally  insatiable 
of  wealth,  Lord  Holland  was  enabled,  by  pos- 
sessing the  lucrative  post  of  Paymaster  of  the 
forces,  which  he  held  during  several  years 
in  time  of  war,  to  accumulate  an  immense 
J'ortune.     It  was  not  however  attained  with- 
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out  great  unpopularity  and  obloquy,  which 
accompanied  him  to  the  grave;  and  exposed 
him  to  much,  perhaps  to  uHmerited,  abuse  or 
accusation.  His  moral  Character  did  not 
indeed  stand  as  high  in  the  national  estima- 
tion, either  in  a  pubHc,  or  in  a  private  point 
of  view,  as  did  his  abihties.  But  he  cemented 
the  greatness  of  his  family,  by  allying  him- 
self with  the  ducal  House  of  Lenox. 

Of  his  three  sons,  Lord  Holland  early  per- 
ceived the  extraordinary  talents  which  nature 
had  conferred  on  the  second ;  and  in  the  fond 
anticipation  of  that  son's  future  political  Ele- 
vation, exhausted  on  his  Education,  every 
effort  which  might  expand  or  mature  his  open- 
ing capacity.  But,  he  adopted  a  vicious  and 
dangerous  Principle,  in  ordering  that  the  boy 
should  neither  be  contradicted,  nor  punished, 
for  almost  any  acts  in  his  power  to  commit, 
of  puerile  misconduct  or  indiscretion.  "  Let 
"  nothing  be  done  to  break  his  spirit,"  said 
Lord  Holland  -,  *'  the  world  will  effect  that 
"  business  soon  enough."  When  he  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Gentleman  of  eminent  parts, 
Mr.  Macartney  ;  who  afterwards,  towards  the 
close  of  a  life  passed  in  the  public  service. 
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attained,  himself,  to  the  Peerage.  We  may 
see  in  the  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to 
Horace  Walpole,  what  species  of  impression, 
Mr.  Fox's  endowments,  and  the  sallies  of  his 
juvenile  impetuosity,  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians.  They  seem  to  have  considered 
him  as  a  sort  of  Phsenomenon,  which  dazzled 
and  astonished,  more  than  it  pleased  or  de- 
lighted them.  Before  he  attained  fully  to  the 
age  at  which  he  could  constitutionally  vote, 
tho'  he  might  speak,  in  Parliament,  his  fa- 
ther procured  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  his  talents,  aided  by  his  con- 
nexions, placed  him  towards  the  close  of 
1772,  on  the  ministerial  Bench,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Treasury.  He  occupied  the 
situation  about  two  years. 

This  early  association  to  Lord  North's  Ad- 
ministration, might  nevertheless  be  considered 
as  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  its  Results, 
since  it  involved  him  in  the  unpopularity  at- 
tached to  various  Measures  then  adopted  by 
the  Government,  which  subsequently  led  to  a 
rupture  with  America.  That  even  previous  to 
his  attainment  or  acceptance  of  Office,  he  was 
considered  by  the  enemies  of  Administration, 
as  a  devoted  partizan  of  Ministry,  in  training 
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for  future  desperate  service,  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  "Junius"  speaks  of  him. 
Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  June, 
1771,  he  says, — "  In  vain  would  he  (the  King) 
"  have  looked  round  him  for  another  Cha- 
*'  racter  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord 
Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  Principles.  His 
ideas  of  Government  perhaps  go  farther 
than  your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the 
theory  of  his  understanding. — Charles  Fox 
is  yet  in  bbssom  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn,  there  is  something  about  him,  which 
even  Treachery  cannot  trust."  These  mi- 
nisterial fetters  did  not  however  long  detain 
him  in  Bondage.  The  sarcastic  mode  of  ex- 
pression chosen  by  Lord  North,  to  communi- 
cate Mr.  Fox's  dismission  from  the  Treasury 
Board,  is  well  known.  '*  His  Majesty,"  ob- 
served the  First  Minister  to  some  persons  near 
him,  "  has  named  new  Commissioners  of  the 
"  Treasury,  among  whom  I  do  not  see  the 
"  name  of  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox." 
From  that  period,  having  inlisted  under  the 
banners  of  Opposition,  and  being  aided  by 
the  Errors  or  Misfortunes  of  the  American 
War,  he  attained  in  the  course  of  about  six 
years,  to  the  highest  eminence  among  the 
formidable  body  of  men,  who  then  opposed 
the  Measures  of  the  Crown. 
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Pleasures  of  every  description  to  which  his 
constitution  or  inchnations  impelled  him,  di- 
vided however  with  political  pursuits,  the 
early  portion  of  his  life  3  some  of  which,  if 
fame  reported  truly,  might  have  furnished 
matter  for  a  new  "  Atalantis."  It  mav  be 
curious  nevertheless,  for  those  persons  who 
only  remember  him  either  as  a  leading  Mem- 
ber of  the  Minority,  or  in  Office  as  Minister, 
to  contemplate  Mr.  Fox  when  at  the  head  of 
the  ToUy  who  were  then  denominated  *'  Ma- 
caronis." Mason  describes,  or  produces  him 
under  that  Character,  in  the  *'  Heroic  Epis- 
tle to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  published,  I 
believe,  early  in  1774.  After  enumerating 
with  vast  felicity  of  humour  and  Satire,  the 
Asiatic  Diversions  supposed  to  be  exhibited 
for  the  amusement  of  the  British  Sovereign, 
he  thus  concludes  J  I  cite  by  memory: 

"  But  hark  !  The  shouts  of  Battle  sound  from  far ! 
The  Jews  and  Macaronis  are  at  war. 
The  Jews  prevail,  and  thundering  from  the  Stocks, 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles  Fox. 
Fair  Schwellenbergen  smiles  the  sport  to  see, 
And  all  the  Maids  of  Honour  cry  Te  he." 

Neither  the  pleasures  of  refined,  nor  of  licen- 
tious love,  nor  the  social  conviviality  of  the 
Table,  although  he  might  occasionally  indulge 
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in  each  of  those  gratifications,  constituted 
however,  his  predominant  passion.  All  his 
inclinations,  from  a  very  early  age,  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  more  fatal  attachment  to 
Play.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  propensity* 
he  had  squandered  prodigious  sums  before  his 
father's  decease,  with  which  Lord  Holland's 
paternal  fondness  furnished  him.  To  the 
same  pursuit,  or  rather  rage,  he  subsequently 
sacrificed  a  sinecure  Place  of  two  thousand 
Pounds  a  year  for  life,  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells  in  Ireland  J  of  which  he  came  into  pos- 
session by  the  demise  of  his  elder  Brother, 
Stephen,  in  December,  1774.  After  holding 
it  scarcely  ten  Months,  he  sold  it  to  Mr, 
Charles  Jenkinson,  since  better  known  as  Earl 
of  Liverpool ;  and  he  disposed  in  a  similar 
manner,  of  a  fine  Estate  situated  atKingsgate 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  The  Office  had  been 
procured  for  him,  as  the  Estate  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  by  his  father.  We  must 
confess  that  these  scandalous  irregularities  of 
conduct,  or  rather  vices  of  character,  remind 
us  more  of  Timon  and  of  Alcibiades,  than  of 
Pericles,  or  Demosthenes. 

Fox  played  admirably  both  at  Whist,  and 
at  Picquet ;  with  such  skill  indeed,  that  by 
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the  general  admission  of  Brookes's  Club,  he 
might  have  made  four  thousand  Pounds  a 
year,  as  they  calculated,  at  those  Games,  if 
he  would  have  confined  himself  to  them.  But, 
his  misfortune  arose  from  playing  at  Games 
of  chance,  particularly  at  Faro.  After  eating 
and  drinking  plentifully,  he  sat  down  to  the 
Faro  Table,  and  inevitably  rose  a  loser.  Once 
indeed,  and  only  once,  he  won  about  eight 
thousand  Pounds  in  the  course  of  a  single 
evening.  Part  of  the  money  he  paid  away  to 
his  creditors,  and  the  remainder  he  lost  again 
almost  immediately,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  late  Mr.  Boothby,  so  well  known  during 
many  years  in  the  lirst  walks  of  fashion  and 
dissipation;  himself  an  irreclaimable  Game- 
ster, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Fox;  yet  ap- 
preciated him  with  much  severity,  though 
with  equal  truth.  "  Charles,"  observed  he, 
is  unquestionably  a  man  of  first-rate  talents, 
but  so  deficient  in  judgement,  as  never  to 
have  succeeded  in  any  object  during  his 
whole  life.  He  loved  only  three  things; 
women.  Play,  and  politics.  Yet,  at  no 
period,  did  he  ever  form  a  creditable  con- 
"  nexion  with  a  woman.  He  lost  his  whole 
"  fortune  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  with  the 
*'  exception  of  about  eleven  Months,  he  has 
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"  remained  always  in  Opposition."  It  is 
difficult  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  Portrait. 
Perhaps  we  might  add,  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  he  emulated  the  distinction  of 
an  Historian;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  object 
he  made  great  efforts,  and  with  a  view  to  faci- 
litate it,  he  appears  principally  to  have  un- 
dertaken his  journey  to  Paris  in  1802.  Whe- 
ther he  succeeded  better  than  in  the  former 
attempts.  Posterity  will  determine:  but  he 
would  certainly  have  attained  a  more  elevated 
place  in  the  temple  of  historic  Fame,  by  imi- 
tating the  line  of  Xenophon  or  of  Sallust,  who 
commemorated  the  Transactions  of  their  own 
Times,  than  by  taking  Livy  for  a  model. 

Before  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
had  completely  dissipated  every  Shilling  that 
he  could  either  command,  or  could  procure 
by  the  most  ruinous  expedients.  He  had 
even  undergone  at  times,  many  of  the  seve- 
rest privations  annexed  to  the  vicissitudes  that 
mark  a  Gamester's  progress ;  frequently  want- 
ing money  to  defray  his  common  diurnal 
wants,  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  Topham 
Beauclerk,  himself  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of 
letters,  who  lived  much  in  Fox's  society  at 
that  period  of  his  life ;  used  to  affirm,  that  no 
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man  could  form  an  idea  of  the  extremities  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  in  order  to  raise 
money,  after  losing  his  last  Guinea  at  the 
Faro  Table.  He  has  been  reduced  for  suc- 
cessive days,  to  such  distress,  as  to  be  under  a 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  waiters  of 
Brookes's  Club,  to  lend  him  assistance.  The 
very  Chairmen  whom  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
used  to  dun  him  for  their  arrears.  All  dignity 
of  character,  and  independence  of  mind,  must 
have  been  lost  amidst  these  scenes  of  ruinous 
dissipation.  In  1781,  he  might  however  be 
considered  as  an  extinct  Vulcano;  for  the 
pecuniary  aliment  that  had  fed  the  flame,  was 
long  consumed.  Yet  he  then  occupied  a 
house  or  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street,  close 
to  the  Club  at  Brookes's,  where  he  passed  al- 
most every  hour  which  was  not  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  during  Lord  North's 
Administration,  Parliament  usually  remained 
sitting,  with  short  Adjournments,  from  No- 
vember till  July.  That  Club  might  then  be 
considered  as  the  rallying  point  and  rendez- 
vous of  the  Opposition ;  where,  while  Faro, 
Whist,  and  suppers  prolonged  the  night,  the 
principal  Members  of  the  Minority  in  both 
Houses,  met,  in  order  to  compare  their  infor- 
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mation,  or  to  concert  and  mature  their  parlia- 
mentary measures. 

Nature,  besides  the  extraordinary  endow- 
ments of  mind  which  she  conferred  on  Fox, 
had  given  him  hkewise  a  Constitution  origi- 
nally capable  of  prodigious  exertion.  But  he 
had  early  impaired  his  bodily  powers,  by 
every  excess,  added  to  the  most  violent  men- 
tal agitations.  These  acts  of  imprudence 
had  produced  their  inevitable  consequences, 
though  for  some  time  counteracted  by  youth, 
or  obviated  by  medical  aid.  As  early  as 
1781,  Mr.  Fox  was  already  attacked  with  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
attended  by  acute  pain  j  to  moderate  the 
symptoms  of  which,  he  usually  had  recourse 
to  Laudanum.  The  strongest  frame  must 
indeed  have  sunk  under  such  physical  and 
moral  exhausture,  if  he  had  allowed  himself 
no  interval  of  relaxation  or  repose.  But  hap- 
pily, his  passion  for  some  of  the  amusements 
and  sports  of  the  country,  almost  rivalled  his 
attachment  to  the  gaming-table.  No  sooner 
had  the  shooting  season  commenced,  than  he 
constantly  repaired  to  Norfolk.  Lord  Robert 
Spenser  generally  accompanied  him  -,  and  af- 
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ter  visiting  various  friends,  they  sometimes 
hired  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Thetford, 
rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  passed  the  whole 
day  with  a  fowling-piece  in  their  hands, 
among  Coveys  of  partridges  and  pheasants, 
for  successive  weeks,  during  the  Autumn. 
These  salutary  occupations  never  failed  of  re- 
storing the  health  that  he  had  lost  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nor  did  the  rage  for  Play  ever  engross  his 
whole  mind,  or  wholly  absorb  his  faculties. 
Nature  had  implanted  in  his  bosom  many  ele- 
vated inclinations,  which,  though  overpow- 
ered and  oppressed  for  a  Time,  yet,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  continually  acquired  strength. 
If  Ambition  formed  the  first,  the  love  of  letters 
constituted  the  second,  of  these  passions. 
When  he  contemplated  the  extent  of  his  own 
talents,  and  compared  them  with  those  of 
Lord  North,  or  of  every  other  individual  in 
either  House  of  Parliament;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  perceive  the  moral  certainty  of 
his  attaining  by  perseverance,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  almost  any  public  situation  to 
which  he  might  aspire.  In  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  Power,  he  necessarily  anti- 
cipated   the  recovery  of  that    independence 
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which  he  had  sacrificed  at  the  gaming-table ; 
as  well  as  the  means  of  recompensing  the  zea- 
lous friendship  or  devotion  of  his  numerous 
adherents. 

No  man  in  public  life  ever  possessed  more 
determined  friends,  or  exercised  over  them  a 
more  unbounded  influence ;  though  he  was  by 
no  means  as  tractable  and  amenable  to  reason 
or  to  entreaty  on  many  occasions,  as  the  ap- 
parent suavity  of  his  disposition  seemed  to 
indicate.  Even  interest  could  not  always 
bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  its  dictates, 
nor  expostulation  induce  him  to  pay  the  most 
ordinary  attention  to  persons  who  had  mate- 
rially served  him.  In  1784,  at  the  Election 
of  a  Member  for  Westminster,  which  was 
very  obstinately  contested;  Horace  Walpole, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  whose  age  and  de- 
licate health  prevented  him  from  almost  ever 
leaving  his  own  house  ;  yet  submitted  to 
be  carried  in  a  Sedan  chair,  from  Berkeley 
Square,  to  the  Hustings  in  Covent  Garden,  to 
vote  for  him.  But,  no  remonstrances  could 
prevail  on  Fox  to  leave  his  name  at  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  door,  though  he  passed  it  continually, 
in  his  morning  walks.  Hare  himself,  who 
was  one  of  his  most  favoured  associates,  vainly 
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exerted  every  effort  to  make  him  say  a  few 
civil  words  to  a  lady  of  Quality,  by  whom  he 
was  seated  at  supper  in  a  great  public  com- 
pany, met  expressly  to  celebrate  the  success 
of  his  Election  :  a  success,  to  which,  that  lady, 
as  he  knew,  had  contributed  by  every  means 
in  her  power ;  and  who,  as  her  reward,  only 
aspired  to  attract  his  notice  or  attention  for  a 
few  minutes.      He  turned  his  back  on  her, 
and  would  not  utter  a  syllable.    Hurt  at  Fox's 
Neglect,  Hare,  who   sat  nearly  opposite  to 
him,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  treat  him 
with  the  utmost  Freedom ;  took  out  a  Pen- 
cil,   wrote  three  Lines,  and  pushed  the  Pa- 
per   across   the    Table  to  his   Friend.       The 
Lines  1  shall  not  transcribe,  as  they  were  too 
energetic,  or  rather,  coarse,  to  allow  of  their 
Insertion  :   but  they  adjured   Fox,    (in  Lan- 
guage as  strong  as  Maecenas  used  to  Augus- 
tus,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  **  Siste 
tandem,  Carnifex  1  ")  to  turn  himself  round 
towards  the  Lady  in  Question.     He  calmly 
perused  the  Billet,  and  then,  having  torn  it 
in   small   Pieces,    which    he   placed   on   the 
Table ;  without  appearing  to  pay  any  Atten- 
tion to  Hare,  he  turned  his  Back,  if  possible, 
still  more  decidedly  on  the  Person,  in  whose 
Behalf  the  Expostulation  was  written.     These 
VOL.  II.  C 
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Facts  were  related  to  me  by  a  Nobleman  who 
was  present  on  the  Occasion. 

If  ever  an  individual  existed  in  this  Coun- 
try, who  from  his  natural  bias,  would  have  in- 
clined to  maintain  in  their  fullest  extent,  all 
the  just  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  j  and  who 
would  have  restrained  within  due  limits,  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  People,  to  dimi- 
nish its  influence;  we  may  assert  that  Fox 
was  the  man.  The  principles  of  his  early 
Education ;  the  example  and  exhortations  of 
his  father,  for  whom  he  always  preserved  an 
affectionate  reverence,  which  constituted  a 
most  pleasing  feature  of  his  character;  his  first 
political  connexions ; — all  led  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne.  He  had  tasted  the  comforts 
of  Office  under  Lord  North,  and  his  very 
wants  rendered  indispensible  a  return  to 
power.  Nor,  whatever  moral  disapprobation 
his  private  irregularities  unquestionably  ex- 
cited in  the  breast  of  a  Sovereign,  whose  whole 
life  was  exempt  from  any  breach  of  decency 
or  decorum ;  could  those  defects  of  conduct 
have  formed  any  insurmountable  impediment 
to  his  attainment  of  the  highest  Employ- 
ments. In  point  of  fact,  neither  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  whom  "  Junius"  stigmatizes  as 
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"  a  libertine  by  profession;"  nor  the  Earls  of 
Rochford   and   Sandwich,    nor    Lord   Wey- 
mouth, nor  Lord  Barrington,  nor  Lord  Thur- 
low,    had   been  distinguished  by  sanctity  of 
manners,  though  they  had  all  occupied  the 
first  situations  in  the  state.   Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  who  afterwards  became  premier  Baron 
of  England,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Le  Des- 
penser,  and  whom  Lord  Bute  made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  in  1762,  far  exceeded  in 
licentiousness  of  conduct,  any  thing  exhibited 
since  Charles  the  Second.      He  had  founded 
a  society,  denominated  from  his  own  name, 
"  the  Franciscans,"  who,   to  the  number  of 
twelve,    met   at   Medmenham   Abbey,    near 
Marlow    in   Bucks,    on    the   banks    of  the 
Thames.     Wilkes  was  a  member  of  this  un- 
holy fraternity,  of  which  he  makes  mention 
in  his  letter  to  Earl  Temple,   written  from 
Bagshot,  in  September,  1762.    Rites,  of  a  na- 
ture so  subversive  of  all  decency,  and  calcu- 
lated, by  an  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  and 
mysteries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
render  religion  itself  an  object  of  contumely, 
were  there  celebrated,  as  cannot  be  reflected 
on  without  astonishment.     Sir  Francis  himself  > 
officiated  as  High  Priest,  habited  in  the  Dress 
of  a  Franciscan  Monk;  engaged  in  pouring 
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a  libation  from  a  Communion-cup,  to  the  m^ys- 
terious  object  of  tlieir  homage.  Churchill, 
in  his  poem  of  *'  The  Candidate,"  lias 
drawn  him  under  this  Character,  atMedmen- 
ham  :  but  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  cite 
the  passage.  Immorality  or  even  profligacy, 
abstractedly  considered,  formed  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  no  bar  to  Employment  under 
George  the  Third. 

Fox's  error  arose,  if  not  wholly,  yet  princi- 
pally, from  a  different  source.     In  the  ardor 
of  political  opposition,  stimulated  perhaps  by 
domestic  wants  of  many  kinds,  finding  himself 
so  long  excluded  from  Office,   and   conscious 
that  he  was  become  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  Sovereign,  by  embracing  the  cause  and 
the  defence  of  his  revolted  subjects  beyond 
the  Atlantic  J    Fox   did    not   always  confine 
himself  within  a  constitutional  and  temperate 
resistance   to   the    Measures   of  the  Crown. 
Mingling  the  spirit  of  Faction,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Party;  while  he  appeared  only  to  at- 
tack the  Minister,  he  levelled  many  of  his  se- 
verest insinuations  or  accusations  at  the  King. 
He  consequently  obstructed  the  attainment 
of  the  object,  which  lay  within  his  grasp.    As 
the  American  War  drew  towards  its  termina- 
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tion,  he  observed  scarcely  any  measure  in  the 
condemnation  which  he  expressed  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  contest. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  1780,  and  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  acknowledge,  **  the  sole 
"  objects  of  the  King's  royal  care  and  con- 
"  cern,  were  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
''People;**  words  merely  complimentary; 
Fox  rising  in  his  place,  exclaimed, — "  We 
"  are  called  on  to  recognize  the  blessings  of 
"  His  Majesty*s  reign.  I  cannot  concupin 
"  such  a  vote,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
those  blessings.  The  present  reign  otFers 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  disgrace,  misfor- 
tune, and  calamity  !*'  Only  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  in  January,  1781,  when  the  de- 
bate on  the  Dutch  war  took  place, — "  The 
"  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,"  observed  Mr. 
Fox,  "  who  twice  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
*'  Holland,  has  been  denominated  an  infa- 
"  mous  reign :  but,  the  evils  inflicted  on  this 
"  country  by  the  Stuarts,  were  happily  re- 
**  trieved  by  a  Revolution ;  while  the  ills  of 
"  the  present  reign  admit  of  no  redress."  He 
even  proceeded  to  draw  a  sort  of  parallel,  or 
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rather  contrast,  of  the  most  invidious  Descrip- 
tion, between  Catherine  the  Second,  and 
George  the  Third;  who  having  ascended  the 
thrones  of  Russia  and  of  Great  Britain,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  had  exhibited  an  oppo- 
site line  of  conduct ;  the  formerEmpire  rising 
under  Catherine,  into  eminence;  while  Eng- 
land governed  by  George,  sunk  into  con- 
tempt* 

In  November,  1779,  he  far  exceeded  even 
the  foregoing  remarks,  when  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  compare  Henry  the  Sixth,  with  His 
present  Majesty  ;  and  to  assimilate  their  cha- 
racters, qualities,  and  the  disgraces  of  their 
respective  reigns,  as  affording  the  most  com- 
plete resemblance.  "  Both,"  he  observed, 
"  owed  the  Crown  to  Revolutions ;  both  were 
"  pious  princes,  and  both  lost  the  acquisitions 
"  of  their  predecessor."  The  speeches  of  Fox, 
it  must  be  owned,  breathed  a  very  revolution- 
ary spirit,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
the  American  war.  Smarting  under  such  re- 
flections, the  King  began  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  doctrines  of  Fox,  as  insepara- 
bly implicated  with  Rebellion.  From  that  in- 
stant, the  splendor  of  his  talents,  only  en- 
hanced the  magnitude  of  his  oifence.      His 
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uncle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  seemed  to 
emulate  the  same  distinction,  and  who  in- 
dulged himself  in  remarks  equally  severe  on 
the  supposed  interference  of  the  Crown  in 
perpetuating  the  struggle,  might  find  pardon 
in  the  mediocrity  of  his  abilities.  But,  Fox's 
fault  necessarily  inspired  deeper  feelings  of 
resentment,  and  may  be  said  to  have  emi- 
nently contributed  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
political  life. 

Amidst  the  wildest  excesses  of  youth,  even 
while  the  perpetual  victim  of  his  passion  for 
Play,  his  elegant  mind  eagerly  cultivated  at 
intervals,  a  taste  for  letters.  His  education 
had  made  him  early  acquainted  with  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  historical,  as 
well  as  philosophical  and  poetical.  The 
beauties  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and 
Cicero,  which  were  familiar  to  him,  seemed 
always  to  present  themselves  to  his  memory, 
without  an  effort.  When  speaking  in  Par- 
liament, he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  their 
assistance,  with  a  promptitude  and  facility 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Burke  him- 
self was  not  his  superior  on  this  point.  So 
well  had  he  been  grounded  in  classic  know- 
ledge, that  he  could  read  the  Greek,  no  less 
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than  the  Roman  Historians,  as  well  as  Poets, 
in  the  original;  and  however  extraordinary 
the  fact  may  appear,  he  found  resources  in 
the  perusal  of  their  works,  under  the  most 
severe  depressions  occasioned  by  ill  success  at 
the  gaming  table.  Topham  Beauclerk,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and 
who  always  maintained  habits  of  great  inti- 
macy with  Fox ;  quitted  him  one  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  after  having  passed  the  whole 
preceding  night  together  at  Faro.  Fortune 
had  been  most  unfavourable  to  Fox,  whom 
his  friend  left  in  a  frame  of  mind  approaching 
to  desperation.  Beauclerk's  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
such  a  state  of  agitation,  impelled  him  to  be 
early  at  Fox's  lodgings;  and  on  arriving,  he 
enquired,  not  without  apprehension,  whether 
he  was  risen.  The  servant  replying  that  Mr. 
Fox  was  in  the  drawing-room,  he  walked  up 
stairs;  and  cautiousl}'  opening  the  door,  where 
he  expected  to  behold  a  frantic  Gamester 
stretched  on  the  floor,  bewailing  his  misfor- 
tunes, or  plunged  in  silent  despair;  to  his 
equal  astonishment  and  satisfaction,  Beauclerk 
discovered  him  intently  engaged  in  reading  a 
Greek  Herodotus.  "  What  would  you  have 
"  me  do,"   said   he,  "  I   have   lost  my   last 
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"  Shilling  !"  Such  was  the  elasticity,  suavity, 
and  equality  of  disposition  that  characterized 
him;  and  with  so  little  effort  did  he  pass  from 
profligate  dissipation,  to  researches  of  taste 
or  literature.  After  staking  and  losing  all 
that  he  could  raise,  at  Faro ;  instead  of  ex- 
claiming against  fortune,  or  manifesting  the 
agitation  natural  under  such  circumstances, 
he  has  been  known  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
table ;  and  retaining  his  place,  but,  extenu- 
ated by  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  almost  im- 
mediately to  fall  into  a  profound  sleep. 

Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Antiquity  :  modern  history,  polite 
letters,  and  poetry,  were  equally  familiar  to 
him.  Few  individuals  were  better  instructed 
in  the  annals  of  their  own  Country.  Having 
travelled  when  young,  over  France  and  Italy, 
he  had  studied  the  finest  productions  of  those 
countries,  so  fertile  in  works  of  Genius,  at  the 
fountain-head.  Davila  and  Guicciardini,  lie 
read  in  the  original.  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  constituted  the  frequent  companions 
of  his  leisure  hours,  whom  he  perused  with 
delight;  and  the  beautiful  pages  of  which 
authors,  as  he  proceeded,  he  constantly  mark- 
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ed  with  his  own  hand.  For  the  poem  of  the 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  I  know  that  he  ex- 
pressed great  partiaHty.  Nor  was  he  devoid 
himself  of  some  portion  of  poetic  talent,  as 
many  compositions  of  his  pen  which  remain, 
sufficiently  attest ;  though,  for  ease,  delicacy, 
and  playful  Satire,  he  could  not  stand  a  com- 
petition in  that  branch  of  accomplishment, 
with  his  friend  and  companion.  Colonel  Fitz- 
patrick.  The  verses,  or  Epigram,  written  on 
Gibbon's  accepting  the  Employment  of  a 
Lord  of  Trade,  in  1779,  beginning, 

"  King  George  in  a  fright, 

Lest  Gibbon  should  write 
The  hist'ry  of  England's  disgrace ; 

Thought  no  way  so  sure 

His  pen  to  secure, 
As  to  give  the  Historian  a  Place ;" 

I  have  always  understood  to  be  from  Fox's 
pen,  though  it  is  disowned  by  Lord  Holland, 
as  "  certainly  not  his  uncle's  composition." 
I  know  however,  that  some  years  afterwards, 
when  his  effects  were  seized  for  debt,  and 
sold ;  a  set  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
"  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  the  first  leaf  of 
which.  Fox  had  with  his  own  hand  inserted 
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the  Stanzas  in  question ;  produced  a  very 
considerable  sura,  under  the  belief  or  convic- 
tion that  he  was  their  author. 

Fox  conversed  in  French,  nearly  with  the 
same  purity  and  facility,  as  he  did  in  English  ^ 
writing  in  that  language  not  less   correctly, 
nor  with  less  elegance.     A  man  of  his  high 
birth   and   connexions,    possessing   qualifica- 
tions so  rare,  independant  of  his  parliamen- 
tary Abilities,  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by 
nature,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
Department   of  State.     Those   persons   who 
anticipated  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  Adminis- 
tration, already    imagined    that   they  beheld 
Mr.  Fox  in  that  situation,  for  which  talents 
and  education   had  evidently   designed  him. 
Yet,  after  contemplating  the  Portrait  which 
I  have  here  sketched,  and  which,   I  imagine, 
even  his  greatest  admirers  will  admit  to  do 
him  no  injustice;  it  is  for  impartial  Posterity 
to  determine,  whether  on  full  examination  of 
his  merits  and  defects,  George  the  Third  may 
be  considered  as  most  deserving  of  approba- 
tion or  of  blame,    in   never    having   at   any 
period   of  his    reign,  voluntarily  called    Mr. 
Fox  to  his  counsels.     If  energy  of  mind,  en- 
largement of  views,  firmness  of  character,  ame- 
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nity  of  manners,   acquaintance  with  foreign 
Courts  and  languages,  facility  in  conducting 
business,  and   prodigious  intellectual  powers, 
combining  eloquence,  application,  as  well  as 
discernment ; — if  these  endowments  are  con- 
sidered  as  forming  an  incontestable  claim  to 
public   Employment,    unsustained   by   moral 
qualities,  or  by  property  ;  we  must  condemn 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  passed  upon  him. 
Those  persons  on  the  other  hand,  who  con- 
sider all  talent,  however  eminent,  as  radically 
defective,  unless  sustained  by  decorum,  and 
a  regard  for  opinion;  as  well  as  all  who  pre- 
fer sobriety  of  conduct,  regularity  of  deport- 
ment, and  the  virtues  of  private  life,  above 
any  ability  which  nature  can  bestow  on  man; 
— lastly,  all  who  regard  judgement,  under  the 
controul  of  strict  principle,  as  the  most  indis- 
pensible  requisite  of  a  Minister,  to  whom  the 
public  honour  and  felicity  are  in  some  mea- 
sure necessarily  entrusted ; — such  persons  will 
probably    hesitate    before    they   decide    too 
hastily,  on  the  degree  of  censure  or  of  com- 
mendation,   which   the    King's   conduct   to- 
wards Fox,  ought  to  excite  in  our  minds. 

If  Fox  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  ranks 
of  Opposition,  Burke  might  be  pronounced 
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without   contest,  the  second   person   in  that 
powerful    body.     His    extraordinary   endow- 
ments of  mind,  superseded   every  defect  of 
birth,  fortune,  connexions,  or  country;  and 
placed    him   on    an   eminence,    to  which  no 
subject  in  my  time,  unassisted   by  those  ad- 
vantages, with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  has  ever  attained  in  the  public  es- 
timation.    For  it  may  perhaps  be  justly  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  splendid  talents  of  the  first 
Mr.  Pitt,  would  have  forced  his  way  into  the 
Cabinet,  unaided  and  unsustained   by  his  al- 
liance with  the  family  of  Grenville.     Of  years 
much  more  advanced  than  Fox,  Burke  had 
already  attained  to  the  Acme  of  his  fame  as 
an  Orator,  and  could  not   well  augment  the 
reputation  which    he    had   acquired   in   that 
capacity.     Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  point  out 
the  period  of  his  life,  when  he  stood  on  the 
highest  ground  as  a  public  man,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  parties,  we    should   name   the 
year  1781.     His  recent  exertions  in  bringing 
forward  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
List,  which  had  engaged  such  general  atten- 
tion in  the  last  Session  of  the  preceding  Par- 
liament, continued  yet  fresh  in  recollection. 
Whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  re- 
specting the  necessity,  or   the  eligibility,  of 
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those  proposed  regulations  in  the  royal  House- 
hold j  only  one  sentiment  pervaded  the  House 
and  the  Nation,  on  the  unexampled  combina- 
tion of  eloquence,  labor,  and  perseverance, 
which  had  been  displayed  by  their  enlightened 
author.  They  covered  with  astonishment  and 
admiration,  even  those  who  from  principle  or 
from  party,  appeared  most  strenuous  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  Bill  itself,  through 
every  stage.  The  very  rejection  which  had 
attended  many  Clauses  of  it,  and  the  address 
with  which  others  were  finally  evaded  or  elu- 
ded, had  conduced  to  raise  him  in  the  na- 
tional opinion. 

While  however  I  do  this  justice  to  his  talents 
and  intentions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
with  very  different  feelings,  the  splendid  Eulo- 
gium  which  he  made  on  that  occasion,  of 
which  Necker  formed  the  subject.  Burke,  in 
sublime  and  animated  language,  described  the 
system  of  public  Credit  adopted  by  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Genevese 
financial  Minister  5  which  he  depictured  as 
the  consummation  of  human  ability,  economy, 
and  judicious  calculation.  Neither  Sully,  nor 
Colbert,  he  said,  could  compete  with  Necker: 
while  the  Sovereign  of  France,  unlike  his  pre- 
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decessors  on  the  throne,  who  had  recourse 
when  in  distress,  to  the  bold  frauds  or  plunges 
of  bankrupt  Despotism,  for  raising  pecuniary 
supplies;  built  all  his  plans  on  the  firm  basis 
of  national  confidence,  sustained  by  pecuniary 
regulations  calculated  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt  thus  incurred.     Such   were   the  arts 
and  assertions,  by  which  George  the  Third, 
Lord  North,  and  the  American  War,  became 
objects  of  reprobation  !     If  Burke  really  be- 
lieved the  facts  that  he  laid  down,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  judgement !    But  there  is  a 
holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics,  as  in  religion, 
of  which  delusive   cup  he  had  drank  deep. 
The    intoxication    insensibly    dispersed    after 
1789;  and  before  1792,  he  beheld  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,    Necker,    and   their   insensate,  or 
pernicious  Measures,  through  a  just  Medium, 
He  then  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  his  own  Orations.     In  1781,  the  delusion 
subsisted   in  all  its    force.     The  unqualified 
condemnation  which  he  had  always  bestowed 
on  the  American  War,  from  the  period  of  its 
commencement,  seemed  to  be  at  least  justi- 
fied by  the  result  of  the  contest ;  and  in  that 
sentiment  he  was  then  supported   by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  British  People.     When,  to  the 
operation  of  these  combined  causes,  we  add 
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the  acknowledged  mediocrity  of  his  fortune, 
which  left  him  in  a  sort  of  dependance  on  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  together  with  his 
long  exclusion  from  Office,  and  his  unim- 
peached  moral  character,  contrasted  with  the 
irregularity  of  Fox's  conduct  j  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  high  place  which  he  occupied, 
within,  no  less  than  without,  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

All  those  persons  to  whom  his  memory  is 
dear,  may  like  to  contemplate  him  at  this  point 
of  time,  when  he  appears  most  resplendent,  as 
well  as  free  from  many  of  the  weaknesses, 
inconsistencies,  and  infirmities,  to  which  our 
nature  is  subject,  and  from  which  he  was  by 
no  means  exempt.  His  admirers  will  recollect 
with  concern,  the  querulous  lamentations,  and 
unseemly  reluctance,  with  which,  in  1782  and 
1783,  he  each  time  quitted  the  Pay  Office, 
on  the  change  of  Administration.  They  will 
remember  the  acts  of  imprudence  and  indis- 
cretion, not  to  call  them  by  any  harsher 
name,  which  characterized  his  tenure  of  Office, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Coalition  Minis- 
try; to  defend,  or  to  palliate  which,  demanded 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Fox's  parliamentary  abi- 
lities.   They  will  probably  admit  and  lament. 
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his  too  ardent  prosecution  of  Hastings,  for 
political  errors  or  trespasses,  which,  even 
though  they  had  ej^isted  in  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, ought  to  have  found  their  apology  in 
the  difliculties  of  his  situation ;  beset  with 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  in  charge  of  a 
vast  Empire,  and  necessitated  to  find  re- 
sources on  the  spot,  against  internal  commo- 
tions, no  less  than  against  external  hostiht}^ 
They  will  reprobate  with  severity,  his  intem- 
perate and  indecorous  conduct,  as  a  Member 
of  Parhament,  in  1788,  on  an  occasion  when 
the  Country  at  large  felt  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  distress,  for  the  intellectual  illness 
of  the  Sovereign.  And  finally,  though  they 
will  exult  in  the  meritorious  line  of  action 
which  he  embraced  on  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  as  equally  honourable 
to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Or- 
der and  Government  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  yet  they  cannot  forget  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Pitt  soon  afterwards,  two 
Pensions  for  three  lives,  of  eighteen  hundred 
Pounds  a  year,  each,  as  his  reward  :  and  they 
will  perhaps  incline  to  admit,  that  on  an  im- 
partial survey,  Mr.  Burke  appears  greater 
and  more  elevated  in  1781,  than  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  political  life. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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He  was  then  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
of  which  he  had  passed  fifteen  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  beheve  he  owed  his  first  seat 
in  that  Assembly,  not  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, but  to  the  late  Earl  Verney,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  some  connexions  of  a 
pecuniary  nature ;  during  the  continuance  of 
which,  both  that  Nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke 
became  purchasers  to  a  considerable  amount, 
of  East  India  Stock.  The  latter,  as  it  was 
asserted,  sold  out  in  time,  after  clearing  so 
large  a  sum  by  the  transaction,  as  with  it  to 
have  purchased  the  Estate  or  house  at  Gre- 
gories,  near  Beconsfield  in  Bucks,  where  he 
always  resided  when  not  in  London.  Lord 
Verney,  less  fortunate,  or  less  prudent, 
though  possessed  of  a  vast  landed  property, 
was  almost  ruined  by  his  East  India  pur- 
chases; and  Richard  Burke,  Edmund's  Bro- 
ther, who  was  then  a  practitioner  at  the  Bar, 
being  likewise  involved  in  the  same  losing 
concern,  was  said  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his 
Stock  engagements  j  or  in  the  language  of 
Change  Alley,  to  have  zvaddled.  Hence,  in 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  his  enemies, 
instead  of  Dick  Burke,  commonly  called  him 
Duck  Burke.  Edmund,  in  1781,  rented  a 
house  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
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conveniently  situated  for  his  attendance  in 
Parliament  3  but  entertained  very  little  com- 
pany: and  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  v^^hich  were  known 
to  be  great,  sufficiently  indicated  the  limited 
nature  of  his  private  fortune. 

Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  a  boundless 
imagination,  aided  by  a  memory  of  equal 
strength  and  tenacity.  His  fancy  was  so 
vivid,  that  it  seemed  to  light  up  by  its  own 
powers,  and  to  burn  without  consuming  the 
aliment  on  which  it  fed:  sometimes  bearintr 
him  away  into  ideal  scenes  created  by  his 
own  exuberant  mind,  but  from  which  he, 
sooner  or  later,  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Debate;  descending  from  his  most  aerial 
flights  by  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  grada- 
tion, till  he  again  touched  the  ground. 
Learning  waited  on  him  like  a  handmaid, 
presenting  to  his  choice,  all  that  Antiquity 
had  culled  or  invented,  most  elucidatory  of  the 
topic  under  discussion.  He  always  seemed 
to  be  oppressed  under  the  load  and  variety  of 
liis  intellectual  treasures ;  of  which  he  fre- 
quently scattered  portions  with  a  lavish  hand, 
to  inattentive,  impatient,  hungry,  and  sleepy 
hearers,  undeserving  of  such   presents.     Nor 
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did  he  desist,  though  warned  by  the  cla- 
morous vociferation  of  the  House,  to  restrain 
or  to  abbreviate  his  Speeches.  Every  power  of 
Oratory  was  wielded  by  him  in  turn ;  for,  he 
could  be  during  the  same  evening,  pathetic 
and  humorous;  acrimonious  and  concilia- 
ting; now  giving  a  loose  to  his  indignation  or 
severity;  and  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
calling  to  his  assistance,  ridicule,  wit,  and 
mockery.  Yet,  with  this  assemblage  of  En- 
dowments, which  would  have  sufficed  to  form 
many  Orators;  though  he  instructed,  de- 
lighted, and  astonished,  he  frequently  fatigued, 
because  his  faculties  were  not  controlled  and 
chastened   by  a    severe  judgement. 

In  his  dress  and  exterior  he  was  not  less 
negligent  than  Fox :  but,  the  spirit  of  Party 
did  not  blend  with  the  colour  of  his  apparel ; 
and  he  rarely  or  never  came  to  the  House  in 
Blue  and  Buff,  though  he  eulogized  Laurens, 
the  American  Ex-President,  when  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  far  beyond  the  picture  which 
Pope  has  left  us  of  Atferburi/y  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Burke  constantly  wore  Spec- 
tacles. His  enunciation  was  vehement,  rapid, 
and  never  checked  by  any  embarrassment : 
for  his  ideas  outran  his  powers  of  utterance. 
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and  he  drew  from  an  exbaustless  source.     But, 
his  Irish  Accent,  which  was  as  stronsr  as  if 
he  had  never  quitted  the  Banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, diminished  to   the   ear,  the   enchantin"- 
effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  mind.  Dundas, 
who    laboured   under   a  similar  impediment, 
yet  turned  it  to  account,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself;  some  of  his  expressions  or  allusions, 
by  the  variation  in  pronouncing  a  single  letter, 
or  pressing  too  hard  upon  a  vowel,  frequently 
producing  such  an  equivocal  sound,  conveying 
at  the  same  Time  so  strange  an  impression 
on  the  ears  of  his  audience,   as  put  to  flight 
all    gravity,  and  convulsed  the    House   with 
laughter.     In  brilliancy  of  wit.  Lord  North 
alone  could  compete  with   Burke;  for  Sheri- 
dan had  not  then  appeared.     Burke  drew  all 
his  images  from  classic   sources :  a   fact,  of 
which  he  displayed  a  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion, when  he  said  of  Wilkes,  borne  along  in 
triumph    by   the   mob,    that    he    resembled 
Pindar,  elevated  on  the  wings  of  poetical  in- 
spiration. 


{( 


Numerisque  fertur 


Lege  solutis." 

His  personal   qualities  of  temper  and  dis- 
position, (such   is  the  Infirmity  of  our  Na- 
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ture,)  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his 
intellectual  endowments.  Throughout  his 
general  manner  and  deportment  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  Mixture  of  Petulancy,  im- 
patience, and  at  times  of  Intractability,  which 
greatly  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  talents. 
His  very  features,  and  the  undulating  mo- 
tions of  his  head,  were  eloquently  expressive 
of  this  irritability,  which  on  some  occasions 
seemed  to  approach  towards  alienation  of 
mind.  Even  his  friends  could  not  always 
induce  him  to  listen  to  reason  and  remon- 
strance, though  they  sometimes  held  him 
down  in  his  seat,  by  the  skirts  of  his  Coat, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ebullitions  of  his  anger 
or  indignation.  Gentle,  mild,  and  amenable 
to  argument  in  private  society,  of  which  he 
formed  the  delight  and  the  ornament,  he  was 
often  intemperate  and  even  violent  in  Parlia- 
ment. Fox,  however  irritated,  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  Chief.  Burke,  in  his  most 
sublime  flights,  was  only  a  Partizan.  The 
countenance  of  the  latter,  which  rarely  re- 
laxed into  a  smile,  did  not  invite  approach  or 
conciliation.  His  enmities  and  prejudices, 
though  they  originated  in  principle,  as  well 
as  in  conviction,  yet  became  tinged  with  the 
virulent  spirit  of  Party  j  and  were  eventually 
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in    many    instances,  inveterate,    unjust,  and 
insurmountable.     Infinitely  more  respectable 
than  Fox,  he  was  nevertheless  far  less  ami- 
able.    Exempt  from  his  defects  and  irregu- 
larities, Burke  wanted  the  suavity  of   Fox's 
manner,  his    amenity,    and    his    placability. 
The  one  procured  more  admirers.     The  other 
possessed  more  friends.     Though  acting  to- 
gether to  a  common  point,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of   Commons,  and   embarked  in  the 
same  cause;  their  intimacy  seemed  always  to 
commence,  and  to  cease,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Lobby.    Burke  retired  from  the  discharge 
of  his    parliamentary   functions,    exhausted, 
chagrined,  and  often  irritated ;  to  repair  im- 
mediately to  his  family,  or  to  the  duties  and 
avocations   of    domestic   life.      Fox,    always 
fresh,  and  never  more  alert  than  after  a  long 
Debate,  only  quitted  the  House,  in  order  to 
drive  to  Brookes's.     Even  in  their  nearest  ap- 
proximations, there  w^ere  always  essential  and 
striking  distinctions  between  the  two  Oppo- 
sition  leaders.      In   genius,    in  learning,    in 
eloquence,  in  politics,  they  were  assimilated. 
But,  in    their  occupations,  amusements,  so- 
ciety, companions,  and  modes  of  life,  never 
were  two  men  more  discordant.     They  con- 
tinued nevertheless,  to  act  together  through 
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succeeding  Parliaments,  in  good,  and  in  ad- 
verse fortune,  'till  the  French  Revolution 
finally  dissevered  them.  The  obvious  defect 
of  BurkCj  was  want  of  temper  and  self-com- 
mand. Fox's  latent  blemish  lay  in  his  disso^ 
lute  habits  and  ruined  fortune,  which  enabled 
his  enemies  to  compare  him  with  Catiline. 
Both  wanted  judgement  to  perceive,  that  even 
under  the  free  Constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Cabinet,  though  it  may  be  taken  by 
storm,  cannot  be  long  held  except  by  favor. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  1806,  appears  to  have  tho- 
roughly come  up  with  this  great  truth,  of 
which,  in  1781,  he  was  either  regardless  or 
ignorant. 

In  surveying  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  this  period,  the  idea 
of  Barre  naturally  and  unavoidably  suggests 
itself  after  that  of  Burke.  Both  were  natives 
of  the  same  Country,  Ireland  5  and  both  had 
attained  to  vast  celebrity  in  their  adopted 
country,  England.  But,  no  sort  of  compari- 
son could  be  made  between  their  talents,  ac- 
quirements, or  claim  to  general  admiration  ; 
m  all  which,  Burke  possessed  an  infinite  supe- 
riority. Of  an  athletic  frame  and  mould,  en- 
dowed   with    extraordinary   powers  of  voice. 
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Barre,  as  a  Speaker,  roughly  enforced,  rather 
than  sohcited  or  attracted,  attention.  Severe, 
and  sometimes  coarse  in  his  censures  or  accu- 
sations, he  nevertheless  always  sustained  his 
Charges  against  Ministers,  however  strong, 
with  considerable  force  of  argument  and  lan- 
guage. Slow,  measured,  and  dictatorial  in 
his  manner  of  enunciation,  he  was  not  car- 
ried away  by  those  beautiful  digressions  of 
genius  or  fancy,  with  which  Burke  captivated 
and  entertained  his  audience.  Master  never- 
theless of  his  subject,  and  more  attentive  than 
Burke,  not  to  fatigue  the  patience  of  the 
House,  when  he  saw  them  eager  to  rise,  he 
frequently  obtained  a  more  indulgent  hearing. 
Deprived  already  of  one  eye,  and  menaced 
■with  a  privation  of  both ;  advanced  in  years, 
grey-headed,  and  of  a  savage  aspect,  he  re- 
minded the  beholders  when  he  rose,  of  Beli- 
sarius,  rather  than  of  Tully.  Yet  possessing 
a  cultivated  understanding,  conversant  with 
the  works  of  Antiquity,  and  able  on  occasion 
to  press  them  into  his  service,  he  sometimes 
displayed  a  great  diversity  of  information. 

Near  him,  on  the  same  bench,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Minority,  usually  sat  his  friend 
and  Colleague,  Dunning.     Never  perhaps  did 
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nature  enclose  a  more  illuminated  mind,  in  a 
body  of  meaner  and  more  abject  appearance. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  ugliness  which  characterized  his  person 
and  figure,  although  he  did  not  labor  under 
any  absolute  deformity  of  shape  or  limb.  A 
degree  of  infirmity,  and  almost  of  debility  or 
decay  in  his  organs,  augmented  the  effect  of 
his  other  bodily  misfortunes.  Even  his  voice 
was  so  husky  and  choaked  with  phlegm,  that 
it  refused  utterance  to  the  sentiments  which 
were  dictated  by  his  superior  intelligence. 
In  consequence  of  this  physical  impediment, 
he  lay  always  under  a  necessity  of  involunta- 
rily announcing  his  intention  to  address  the 
House,  some  time  before  he  actually  rose,  by 
the  repeated  attempts  which  he  made  to  clear 
his  throat.  But,  all  these  imperfections  and 
defects  of  configuration,  were  obliterated  by 
the  ability  which  he  displayed.  In  spite  of 
the  Monotony  of  his  tones,  and  his  total  want 
of  animation,  as  well  as  grace ;  yet  so  power- 
ful was  reason  when  flowing  from  his  lips,  that 
every  murmur  became  hushed,  and  every  ear 
attentive.  It  seemed,  nevertheless,  the  acute 
Sophistry  of  a  lawyer,  rather  than  the  speech 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  or  the  eloquence  of  a 
man  of  letters  and  education.      Every  sen- 
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tence,  though  admirable  in  itself,  yet  resem- 
bled more  the  pleading  of  the  Bar,  than  the 
oratory  of  the  S'enate.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the 
most  enlightened  intellect  to  throw  off  the 
habits  of  a  profession.  Dunning  neither  de- 
lighted nor  entertained  his  hearers;  but  he 
subdued  them  by  his  powers  of  argumentative 
ratiocination,  which  have  rarely  been  exceed- 
ed. They  soon  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
Peerage;  just  in  time  to  attain  that  elevation, 
as  his  Constitution  speedily  sunk  under  accu- 
mulated disorders,  which  hurried  him  prema- 
turely to  the  grave.  This  extraordinary  man, 
who  was  not  exempt  from  great  infirmity  of 
mind,  felt,  or  perceived  so  little  his  corporeal 
deficiencies,  as  to  consider  his  person  with 
extraordinary  predilection.  Fond  of  viewing 
his  face  in  the  glass,  he  passed  no  time  more 
to  his  satisfaction,  than  in  decorating  himself 
for  his  appearance  in  the  world.  He  and 
Barre,  who  were  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
vineyard,  represented  likewise  the  same  Bo- 
rough, Calne;  and  belonged,  or  at  least 
looked  up  to  the  same  political  Chief,  Lord 
Shelburne.  They  consequently  were  ani- 
mated by  no  common  principle  of  union,  or 
of  action,  with  Fox  and  Burke,  except  one ; 
that  of  overturning  the  Administration.     On 
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all  other  points,  a  secret  jealousy  and  rivality 
subsisted  between  the  adherents  of  the  Shel- 
burne  and  the  Rockingham  Parties. 

Admiral    Keppel    might   likewise    be    ac- 
counted   among    the    principal    members   of 
Opposition   in  the   House  of  Commons,   at 
this  period  ;  though  his  talents  seemed  to  be 
no   more   conspicuously  exerted  in   Debate, 
than  they  had  appeared  while  he  remained 
on  the  quarter  Deck,  during  the  memorable 
Action  of  the  27th  of  July,  1778.    But  the 
persecution  which,    as  it  was  pretended,  he 
had  undergone,  for  his  conduct  on  that  day ; 
the  accusation  brought  against  him  by  Pal- 
liser,  and   the   ministerial,  as    well    as    royal 
enmity,  which  he  had  incurred  ; — these   po- 
litical merits  elevated  him  to  a  consideration, 
which  he  could  otherwise  never  have  attained. 
Excluded  from   representing  the  Borough  of 
Windsor,  at  the  recent  General  Election  in 
1780 J  the  popular  effervescence  of  the  mo- 
ment, inflamed  at  his  rejection,  where  it  was 
supposed   that    the    influence    and    personal 
Exertions  of  the  Sovereign  had  considerably 
operated  to  his  prejudice,  brought  him  in  for 
Surrey :  a  County  in  which  he  possessed  no 
property,  nor  any  hereditary  interest.     There 
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appeared  neither  dignity  in  his  person,  nor 
intelligence  in  his  countenance,  the  features 
of  which  were  of  the  most  ordinary  cast ;  and 
his  nose,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent that  befel  him  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  had  been  almost  laid  flat,  gave 
him  an  equally  vulgar   and   unpleasant    air. 
His  abilities  were  indeed  of  a  very  limited  de- 
scription, altogether  unfit  for  such  a  theatre 
as  Parliament :  but  the  Minority  having  al- 
ready destined  him  to  succeed,  and  to  sup- 
plant, Lord  Sandwich,  as  soon  as  they  could 
gain  possession   of  power,  it   became   indis- 
pensible  to  sustain  him  on   every  occasion, 
with  all  their  efforts. 


Another  distinguished  naval  Commander, 
Lord  Howe,  who  then  filled  a  seat  in  the 
House,  might  likewise  be  numbered  among 
the  determined  opponents  of  Government. 
Since  his  return  from  America,  he  had  not 
enjoyed  the  smiles  of  the  Court ;  but  his  pro- 
fessional character  supported  him  with  the 
public.  His  steady  and  phlegmatic  courage, 
added  to  the  wholesome  severity  of  his  disci- 
pline when  on  service,  deservedly  placed  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties.  Among 
the  sailors  he  was  known,  from  his  dark  com- 
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plexion,  by  the  epithet  of"  Black  Dick."     If 
no  genius  could  be  discovered  in  the  lines  of 
his  face,  there  was  in  them,  an  expression  of 
serene  and  passive  fortitude,  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.     His  Profile  bore,  indeed,  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  George 
the   First,  from   whom,    by  his  mother,  he 
descended.     She  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
that  Prince,    by    his   mistress,    Madame   de 
Platen,  whom  he  created  Countess  of  Dar- 
lington, some  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain.     In  Parliament,  as 
an  Orator,  Lord  Howe  made,  if  possible,  a 
worse  figure  than  Keppel ;  who,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  House,  was  at  least  intelligible, 
though  he  might  not  greatly  illuminate  the 
subject.     Lord  Howe's  ideas  were  commonly 
either   so    ill    conceived    by   himself,    or   so 
darkly  and  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  comprehend  his  precise 
meaning.     This  oracular  and  confused  mode 
of  delivery,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the 
part  of  the  House  where  he  usually  sat,  which 
was  on  a  back  row,  at  a  distance  from  the 
Speaker's  Chair,  encreased  however  the  effect 
of  his   oratory;    and    seemed   to    exemplify 
Burke's  assertion,  that  "  obscurity  is  a  source 
of  the  sublime." 
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Sir  George  Savile,  who  represented  the 
County  of  York,  attracted  great  considera- 
tion. His  known  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness, joined  to  his  extensive  landed  property, 
elevated  him  in  the  public  Opinion,  more  than 
any  endowments  of  intellect,  or  parliamentary 
ability.  He  possessed  nevertheless,  plain  man- 
ly sense,  and  a  facility  of  utterance,  which, 
even  independant  of  his  high  character,  and 
ample  fortune,  always  secured  him  attention. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  v.'as  listened  to,  when- 
ever he  rose,  with  similar  deference  or  pre- 
dilection. His  near  alliance  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Head  of  the  JFhig  Interest ; 
his  very  NamCy  connected  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain:  his  unblemished  reputation,  and  his 
talents,  though  very  moderate; — all  these 
qualities  combined  to  impress  with  esteem, 
even  those  who  differed  most  from  him  in  po- 
litical opinion.  Nature  had  in  the  most  legi- 
ble characters,  stamped  honesty  on  his  coun- 
tenance :  but  she  had  not  accompanied  it 
with  any  ornamental  present.  The  Opposi- 
tion already  considered  him  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Embrio. 

General  Conway,  though  by  no  means  a 
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man  of  first-rate  capacity,  or  a  superior 
speaker,  yet  surpassed  in  these  respects,  either 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  persons.  His  mi- 
litary experience,  acquired  in  Germany  during 
the  "  seven  Years  AVar ;"  his  birth  and  de- 
scent, together  with  the  recollection  of  his 
having  already  occupied  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Employments  of  State  under  a  former 
Administration  ;  authorized  him  to  expect  a 
situation  no  less  conspicuous,  in  any  future 
ministerial  arrangement.  His  figure  and  de- 
portment were  exceedingly  distinguished,  nor 
did  he  want  abilities  ,  but  his  enunciation, 
embarrassed,  and  often  involved,  generally 
did  injustice  to  his  conceptions. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townsend,  commonly  deno- 
minated "  Tommy  Townsend,"  and  so  com- 
memorated in  Goldsmith's  celebrated  Poem 
of '*  Retaliation,"  where  he  describes  Burke, 

"  Tho'  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat, 
To  induce  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  vote ;" 

looked  confidently  forward,  no  less  than 
General  Conway,  to  a  high  place  in  some 
future  Ministry,  when  Lord  North  should  be 
driven  from  power.  Nor  were  his  expect- 
ations eventually   disappointed.     He   was   a 
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man  of  very  independant  fortune,  and  of  con- 
siderable parliamentary  interest,  present,  as 
well  as  prospective ;  two  circumstances  which 
greatly  contributed  to  his  personal,  no  less 
than  to  political  elevation  :  for,  his  abilities, 
though  respectable,  scarcely  rose  above  me- 
diocrity. Yet,  as  he  always  spoke  with 
facility,  sometimes  with  energy,  and  was 
never  embarrassed  by  any  degree  of  timidity, 
he  maintained  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Opposition. 

General  Burgoyne  would  not  deserve  any 
place  in  this  list,  if  respect  were  had  onl}^  to 
his  parliamentary  talents  :  but,  his  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  Opposition,  which  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  like  Keppel ; 
Fox's  attachment  towards  him,  and  his  con- 
nexion by  marriage  with  Lord  Derby,  one  of 
the  Minority  Chiefs ; — these  merits  supplied 
every  deficiency.  It  was  difficult  to  contem- 
plate him,  without  involuntarily  recollecting 
the  disgraceful  colours  under  which  "  Junius" 
has  designated  him,  as  "taking  his  stand  at 
a  gaming-table,  and  watching  with  the 
soberest  attention,  for  a  fair  opportunity  of 
engaging  a  drunken  young  Nobleman  at 
Picquetj"  as  "  drawing  a  regular  and 
VOL.   II.  E 
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'  splendid  subsistence  from  Play  j"  and  as 
'  sitting  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
*  infamous  and  contented  with  the  money 
'  received  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for 
'  the  sale  of  a  patent  place  in  the  Customs." 
These  aspersions,  which  never  received  any 
public  answer,  did  not  prevent  his  occupying 
a  distinguished  place  in  Fox's  regard;  who 
exhibited  a  strong  proof  of  it,  by  becoming 
Burgoyne's  Nominee  on  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  contested  Election  for  the 
Borough  of  Preston,  which  he  represented  in 
the  Spring  of  1781.  Supported  by  such 
ability,  the  General  kept  his  Seat.  I  have 
been  assured  that  when  he  returned  on  his 
Parole  from  America,  in  May,  1778;  the 
Opposition,  apprehensive  of  his  taking  part 
with  Administration,  and  fearful  that  he  might 
accuse  the  adherents  of  Congress  in  this 
Country,  with  having  contributed  by  their 
language  in  Parliament,  if  not  by  other 
modes  of  encouragement,  to  the  resistance 
that  produced  the  disaster  of  Saratoga ;  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  gain  him.  For  that 
purpose,  Fox  went  down  privately  to  Houn- 
slow,  where  he  met  Burgoyne  soon  after  he 
had  landed,  on  his  way  from  Plymouth  to 
London.     In  the  course  of  a  long  and  con- 
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fidential    interview,    Fox    convinced    him    so 
thoroughly,    that   the    Ministers    would   not 
support    him ;    that    Lord    George   Germain 
must  accuse  him,  in  order  to  exculpate  him- 
self; that  the  King  had  imbibed   very  strong 
prejudices  against  him,  and   that  the  Admi- 
nistration could  not  last   a  twelvemonth ;  as 
to  induce  the  General  to  transfer  his  charges 
of  misconduct,  from  the  Opposition,  to   the 
Treasury    Bench.      Present   protection,    and 
future   employment,    whenever   they    should 
attain  to  power,  followed  of  course.     I  have 
no  doubt  of  the   accuracy  of  this  fact,  as  I 
received  it  from  living  Authority. 

Wilkes  could  not  properly  be  considered  as 
a  member  of  the  Minority,  because,  though 
he  always  spoke  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  usually  voted  with  them,  yet  he  neither 
depended  on  Lord  Rockingham,  nor  on  Lord 
Shelburne :  but,  his  predilections  leaned  to- 
wards the  latter  Nobleman.  Notwithstanding 
however  the  personal  collision  which  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  King 
and  him,  during  the  early  portion  of  His 
Majesty's  reign ;  Wilkes,  like  Burke,  nou- 
rished in  his  bosom,  a  strong  sentiment  of 
constitutional    loyalty.       He    gave    indelible 
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proofs  of  it,  during  the  Riots  of  June,  1780, 
when  Bully  one  of  the  Members  for  London, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  intimately  con- 
nected, crouched  under   Lord   George  Gor- 
don's mob.     And  though  Wilkes  lent  his  aid 
to  overturn  Lord  North's  Administration,  yet 
he  never  yoked    himself  to  Fox's   car.     On 
the  contrary,  no  sooner  had  "  the  Coalition" 
unmasked  their  Battery  of  "  the  East  India 
Bill,"  than  Wilkes  rallying  to  the  Crown,  as 
the  only  protection  against  Fox's  Ambition, 
took  the  warmest  part  against  that  Measure : 
acting  in  1784,  nearly  the  same  part  which 
Burke   did  eight  years  later,   in    1792,  after 
the  French  Revolution  j  when  he  sought  shel- 
ter behind  the  Throne,  against  the  horrors  of 
Anarchy,  regicide,  and  insurrection  :  horrors, 
which  Fox  never  could,  or  never  would,  per- 
ceive, and  for  which  he  even  apologized  in 
no  small  deo;ree. 


O' 


Such  was  the  aspect  which  the  House  of 
Commons  then  presented.  Pitt  and  Sheridan, 
who  have  since  in  different  ways  occupied  so 
great  a  share  of  public  attention,  had  not 
either  of  them  as  yet  come  forward.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  a  more  complete 
estimate  of  the  principal  individuals  who   at 
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that  time  attracted  general  notice,  either  as 
supporters  of  Administration,  or  as  Candi- 
dates for  Office,  whenever  tiie  Opposition 
should  come  into  power ;  it  is  still  requisite 
to  throw  a  glance  over  the  House  of  Peers, 

The  great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  though  he 
had  already  advanced  beyond  that  period  of 
life,  at  which  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  usually  begin  to  diminish  in  vigour, 
did  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  of  the  acute- 
ness  or  strength  of  his  intellect.  In  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  no  less  than  in  Parliament, 
his  transcendent  abilities  still  excited  ecjual 
respect  and  admiration.  The  friend  of  Pope, 
of  Bolingbroke,  and  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  during  his  youth  ;  he  united  the  finest 
accomplishments  of  Science,  to  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws.  In  the  re- 
cent riots  of  1780,  the  populace,  whether  con- 
sidering him  as  inclined  to  support  measures 
of  an  arbitrary  nature,  or  supposing  him  a 
friend  to  principles  of  religious  toleration 
repugnant  to  their  feelings;  selected  him  for 
the  object  of  their  violence.  His  house  and 
his  papers  were  consumed  :  but  he  had  hap- 
pily escaped  any  personal  effects  of  their 
rage;  and  though  not  individually  a  member 
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of  Administration,    might   be    considered   as 
disposed  on  all   occasions,  to  extend  his  as- 
sistance to  the  Government.    Yet  did  the  con- 
stitutional and  characteristic  timidity  which 
distinguished  him,  prevent  his  ever  standing 
forward  in  moments  of  Crisis  or  danger,  like 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn,  as  the  champion 
of    ministerial    measures.      With    the    single 
exception  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  no   man 
high  in  Office,  had  been  so  severely  treated  by 
the  pen  of  "  Junius  j"  and  though  time  had 
skinned   over   the  wound,  the  Cicatrice  still 
remained.     That  able  writer,  after  pursuing 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  inconceivable  per- 
tinacity, through  all  the    sinuosities  of  legal 
concealment  or  evasion,  under  which  he   at- 
tempted to  shelter  himself; — after  comparing 
him  to  the  most  prostitute  Judges  of  the  most 
arbitrary  reigns;  to  Tresillian,  under  Richard 
the  Second  ;  and  to  Jefferies,  under  James  the 
Second ;  exclaims, — '*  Who  attacks  the  liberty 
'*  of  the  Press  ?     Lord  Mansfield.     Who  in- 
'*  vades   the  constitutional   power  of  juries? 
*'  Lord  Mansfield.     What  Judge  ever  chal- 
"  lenged   a  Juryman,  but  Lord    Mansfield  ? 
"  Who  was  that   Judge,  who,    to  save    the 
"  King's  Brother,  affirmed  that  a  man  of  the 
"  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains  a  ver- 
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"  diet  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is 
"  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the 
"  meanest  mechanic  ?  Lord  Mansfield." 

At  him  "  Junius"  levelled  his  last  blows, 
before  he  finally  disappeared,   as  a  political 
writer.   In  his  parting  letter,  addressed  to  Lord 
Camden,  written  towards  the  end  of  January, 
1772,  exciting  and  invoking  that  Nobleman 
to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  of  Peers;  "  Considering,"  says 
he,  "  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the 
most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  since- 
rity, that  in  my  judgement  he  is  the  very 
worst    and    most   dangerous    man    in    the 
kingdom.     Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  him   to  punish- 
"  ment.     But,  mine  is  an    inferior,  ministe- 
"  rial   office  in   the  Temple  of  Justice.     1 
"  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him 
"  to  the  Altar."     Severe,    and  perhaps  un- 
merited,  as  these    accusations    may    appear, 
yet  Lord  Mansfield's  warmest  admirers  never 
attempted  to  deny,  that  at  every  period  of 
time  while  he  presided  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  his  Opinions  and  his  Decrees,  if  not 
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adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Subject,  uniformly  leaned 
towards  the  Crown.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
justify,  either  in  a  moral,  or  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  his  partial  and  oppressive  conduct 
towards  Wilkes  in  1763,  when  the  Charges 
against  him  for  publishing  No.  45.  of  the 
"  North  Briton,"  and  the  '*  Essay  on  Wo- 
man," were  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  while  their  author,  wounded  at  the 
time  in  a  Duel,  was  absent  at  Paris.  Lord 
Mansfield's  enemies,  not  without  some  rea- 
son asserted,  that  he  was  better  calculated  to 
fill  the  Office  of  a  Prator  under  Justinian,  than 
to  preside  as  a  Chief  Criminal  Judge  of  this 
kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Lord  Loughborough,  who  owed  to  Lord 
North  his  recent  elevation  to  the  Peerage, 
constituted  one  of  his  ablest  advocates,  and 
most  zealous  supporters,  in  that  House.  Wed- 
derburn  had  risen  through  the  gradations  of 
the  law,  amidst  the  discussions  of  Parliament, 
side  by  side  with  Thurlow.  More  temperate, 
pliant,  artful,  and  accommodating  in  his  m.an- 
ners,  than  the  Chancellor,  he  equalled  that 
Nobleman  in  eloquence,  if  he  did  not  even 
surpass  him.     Churchill,  in  one  of  his  Satires, 
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has  thought  proper  to  describe  Wedderburn, 
as  *'  Mute  at  the  Bar,  but  in  the  Senate  loud," 
No  man  however  in  public  life,  possessed 
more  versatility  of  talents,  or  abilities  better 
adapted  to  every  situation.  He  proved  him- 
self as  refined  a  Courtier  at  St.  James's,  as  he 
was  an  able  lawyer  at  Westminster.  His 
defence  of  Lord  Clive,  when  under  accusation 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  at  an  earlier 
Period  of  His  Majesty's  Reign,  augmented 
Wedderburn's  legal,  as  well  as  parliamentary 
reputation.  It  had  been  perpetually  pro- 
gressive since  that  time,  and  rendered  him, 
whether  as  a  Member  of  the  lower,  or  of  the 
upper  House,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  long  Robe. 

Nor  did  the  Opposition  at  this  time  want 
men  of  distinguished  capacity,  professional 
and  political,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  not  to  be 
accounted  among  the  number.  His  rank,  his 
integrity,  and  his  vast  patrimonial  property, 
rather  than  any  intellectual  endowments,  had 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  Party.  During 
the  short  period  of  time  when  he  formerly 
filled  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
he  had  displayed  more  rectitude  of  intention, 
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than  either  vigor  or  abihty.  Even  his  Consti- 
tution and  frame  of  body,  appeared  inadequate 
to  the  fatigues  of  an  official  situation,  demand- 
ing energy  and  apphcation.  Lord  Camden 
on  the  contrary,  though  much  more  advanced 
in  years,  had  retained  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  combined  with  personal  activity.  In 
Debate,  he  might  be  esteemed  equal  to  Lord 
Mansfield  himself;  while  his  exertions  at 
every  period  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  Subject,  gave 
him  a  sort  of  individual  superiority  to  that 
Nobleman,  and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
Nation.  His  name,  almost  always  united 
with  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  ever  since 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  seemed 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  Freedom. 

If  indefatigable  and  laborious  pertinacity, 
could  recommend  to  Office,  or  qualify  for  pub- 
lic Employment,  few  members  of  the  upper 
House  possessed  a  better  title  to  that  praise, 
than  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  However  li- 
mited might  be  the  range  of  his  ideas,  he  sup- 
plied in  some  measure  by  application,  the  defi- 
ciency of  original  talent.  His  person,  manners, 
and  address,  were  all  full  of  dignity;  and  the 
personal  Beauty  which  distinguished  Made- 
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molsellede  la  Querouaille,  mistress  of  Charles 
the  Second,  his  great  grandmother,  was  not 
become  extinct  in  him.  She  is  known  to  have 
retained  her  charms,  down  to  a  very  late  period 
of  her  life;  and  the  fables  related  of  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  which  Voltaire  has  exposed,  were 
in  some  measure  verified  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  The  late  George  Selwyn,  who 
had  seen  her  at  Richmond  House  in  the  year 
1733; — for,  she  survived  Charles  the  Second, 
near  fifty  years;  assured  me  that  she  was  even 
then  possessed  of  many  attractions,  thougli 
verging  towards  fourscore.  Like  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Fox,  the  Duke  did  not  spare  the  King, 
when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he 
was  considered  as  peculiarly  obnoxious  at  St. 
James's.  Accused  by  his  enemies,  of  want- 
ing personal  courage,  he  manifested  at  least 
no  defect  of  political  resolution.  At  the  East 
India  House,  in  his  quality  of  a  Proprietor, 
no  less  than  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  at  West- 
minster, he  was  ever  active;  vigilant  in  de- 
tecting and  exposing  abuses,  real  or  imagi- 
nary; perpetually  harrassing  every  Depart- 
ment with  enquiries  ;  and  attacking  in  turn, 
the  Army,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury. 

But,  no    individual    in    the    upper  House, 
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attracted  so  much  national  attention  from  his 
accomplishments,  talents,  and  extensive  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic policy,  as  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
faculties,  he  displayed,  whenever  he  rose  to 
speak,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Europe ; 
together  with  such  a  variety  of  matter,  as 
proved  him  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the 
highest  official  situation.  At  an  early  period 
of  His  Majesty's  reign,  in  1766,  he  had  oc- 
cupied with  great  and  general  approbation, 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  during  more  than  two  years ; 
and  he  might  justly  look  forward,  on  any 
change  of  Ministers,  to  be  again  employed 
in  a  similar,  or  even  in  a  higher  place  of  trust 
and  power.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
tinent was  minute  and  accurate,  the  result  of 
ocular  inspection  on  many  points,  corrected 
by  reflexion ;  and  improved  by  correspon- 
dence or  communications  with  foreigners  of 
eminence,  whom  he  assiduously  cultivated 
and  protected.  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  far  in- 
ferior to  Lord  Shelburne,  in  these  branches  of 
information.  Nor  was  that  Nobleman  less 
versed  in  all  the  principles  of  Finance  and  of 
Hevenue,  than  in  the  other  objects  of  political 
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study  that  form  a  Statesman.  His  house, 
or  more  properly  to  speak,  his  palace  in 
Berkeley-square,  which  had  formerly  con- 
stituted the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute; 
formed  at  once  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
Party,  as  well  as  the  Asylum  of  taste  and 
science. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  durin<r  the  latter  years 
of  Lord  North's  Administration,  he  re- 
tained three  or  four  Clerks  in  constant  pay 
and  employment,  under  his  own  roof,  who 
were  solely  occupied  in  copying  State  papers 
or  Accounts.  Every  Measure  of  Finance, 
adopted  by  the  first  Minister,  passed,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  through  the  Alembic  of 
Shelburne  House,  where  it  was  examined  and 
severely  discussed.  There,  while  Dunning 
and  Barre  met  to  settle  their  plan  of  action, 
as  Members  of  Parliament  on  the  Opposition 
Bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  j  Jackson, 
who  likewise  sat  in  the  same  Assembly,  for 
New  Romney,  and  the  variety  of  whose  in- 
formation had  acquired  him  the  name  of 
"  Omniscient  Jackson,"  furnished  every  spe- 
cies of  legal  or  general  knowledge.  Dr.  Price 
and  Mr.  Baring  produced  financial  plans,  or 
made  arithmetical  Calculations,  meant  to 
controvert  and  overturn,  or  to   expose,  those 
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of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury :  while  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  lived  under  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne's  personal  protection,  (just  as  the  cele- 
brated Hobbes  had  done  at  Chatsworth,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Earls  of  De- 
vonshire, in  the  preceding  Century ;)  pro- 
secuted in  the  midst  of  London,  his  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  researches.  Nor  ought 
I  to  omit  in  this  list  of  extraordinary  men,  the 
distinguished  names  of  Jervis,  and  of  Jekyll; 
one  of  whom  has  risen  to  such  naval  Ho- 
nours; and  the  other  has  attained  to  an  equal 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  as  he  enjoys  from  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  in  private  Society. 

In  his  person,  manners,  and  address,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  wanted  no  external  quality 
requisite  to  captivate  or  conciliate  mankind. 
Affable,  polite,  communicative,  and  courting 
popularity,  he  drew  round  him  a  number  of 
followers  or  adherents.  His  personal  courage 
was  indisputable.  Splendid  and  hospitable 
at  his  table,  he  equally  delighted  his  guests 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  society. 
In  his  magnificent  library,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  England,  he  could  appear  as  a 
Philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters.  With  such 
various  endowments  of  mind,  sustained  by 
rank  and  fortune,  he  necessarily  excited  uni- 
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versal  consideration,  and  seemed  to  be  pointed 
out  by  Nature,  for  the  first  Employments. 
But,  the  confidence  which  his  moral  charac- 
ter inspired,  did  not  equal  the  reputation  of 
his  abilities.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of 
systematic  duplicity  and  insincerity.  They 
even  asserted,  that  unless  all  the  rules  of  Phy- 
siognomy were  set  at  defiance,  his  very  coun- 
tenance and  features  eloquently  indicated 
falsehood.  In  order  to  fix  upon  him  so  in- 
jurious an  imputation,  they  gave  him  the 
Epithet  of  Malagrida,  from  the  name  of  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  well  known  in  the  modern 
History  of  that  kingdom.  And  these  insinua- 
tions, though  not  perhaps  accompanied  with 
proofs,  were  nevertheless,  either  from  the  cre- 
dulity, or  from  the  malignity  of  mankind, 
widely  circulated,  as  well  as  very  generally 
believed,  throughout  the  Nation. 

February.]  Among  the  circumstances 
which  will  always  render  the  Session  of  17i^l 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Posterity,  must  be 
accounted  the  active  appearance  of  Pitt  and 
of  Sheridan,  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
Commons.  They  both  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  their  brilliant  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  a  few 
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days  of  each  other.  Both  spoke  on  the  side 
of  Opposition,  and  both  were  received  with 
marked  approbation,  by  every  part  of  their 
audience,  I  w?^s  present,  when  each  of  them 
rose  for  the  first  time.  Pitt  led  the  way,  on 
the  second  reading  of  Burke's  BiU  for  '*  the 
"  Reform  of  the  King's  Household  i"  which, 
though  rejected  in  the  last  Session  of  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament,  its  author  did  not  the  less 
bring  forward  anew,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Month  of  February.  He  reiterated  the  same 
Encomiums  on  the  enlightened  retrenchments 
made  by  Necker,  with  which  he  had  enter- 
tained the  House  in  ITSOj  extolled  the  dis- 
cernment of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  making 
choice  of  such  a  Minister,  for  Superintendant 
of  the  Finances ;  and  asserted,  that  the  selec- 
tion would  produce  more  substantial  benefit, 
as  well  as  more  solid  glory  to  his  reign,  than 
had  resulted  from  all  the  deeds  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  But,  the  Measures  adopted  by  an 
arbitrary  Prince  for  maintaining  a  war,  in 
which,  contrary  to  every  maxim  of  wise 
policy,  no  less  than  by  the  subversion  of  all 
Treaties  subsisting  betw^een  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  had  engaged  with  us  j  did  not  appear, 
in  the  Opinion  of  impartial  Men,  to  form  a 
proper  model  for  our  imitation.     After  a  De- 
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bate  of  considerable  length,  the  Bill  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  forty-three  Votes,  in 
a  very  full  House.  Great  expectations  hav- 
ing been  formed  of  Pitt,  a  sort  of  anxious 
impatience  for  his  coming  forward,  pervaded 
the  Assembly ;  which  was  strongly  impressed 
from  common  report,  with  a  belief  of  his 
hereditary  talents  and  eloquence.  He  un- 
questionably commenced  under  most  auspi- 
cious  circumstances  J  his  Birth,  and  his  Name, 
by  resuscitating  as  it  were  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  whose  memory  awakened  such  ani- 
mating recollections,  preparing  every  Ear  to  be 
attentive;  and  thus  removing  all  the  impedi- 
ments that  present  themselves  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  men,  when  attempting  to  address 
Parliament.  But,  sanguine  as  mis:ht  be  the 
opinions  entertained  of  his  ability,  he  far  ex- 
ceeded them  ;  seeming  to  attain  at  his  outset, 
that  object,  which  other  Candidates  for  public 
fame  or  favour,  slowlv  and  laboricuslv  effect, 
by  length  of  time  and  regular  gradations. 

It  was  in  reply  to  Lord  Xugent  that  Pitt 
first  broke  silence,  from  under  the  Gallery  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  The  same 
composure,  self-possession,  and  imposing  dig- 
nity of  manner,  which  afterwards  so  eminent- 
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]y   characterized    him   when   seated    on    the 
Treasur}'  Bench ;  distinguished   him  in   this 
first   essay   of  his    powers,  though    he    then 
wanted  three  months  to  have  compleated  his 
twenty-second  year.     The  same  nervous,  cor- 
rect, and  polished  diction,  free  from  any  in- 
accuracy of  language,  or  embarrassment   of 
deportment,  which,  as  First  Minister,  he  sub- 
sequently displayed,  were  equally  manifested 
on  this  occasion.     Formed  for  a  popular  As- 
sembly, he  seemed  made  to  guide  its  deliber- 
ations, from  the  first  moment  that  he  addressed 
the  members  composing  it.     But,  a  circum- 
stance   which   will   more   forcibly  exemplify 
this  assertion,  than  any  description,  I  must 
not  omit.     Lord  George  Germain  having  oc- 
casion to   make  some  verbal  communication 
to  Welbore  Ellis,  who  sat  near  him,  they  con- 
tinued during  a  few  moments  to  whisper  each 
other,  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  speaking.     Offend- 
ed at  such   an  apparent  inattention   on  the 
part  of  two  individuals  so  high  in  Office,  he 
suddenly  suspended  his  discourse ;  and  then 
looking  round  upon  the  House,  which  was  all 
ear,  he  said,  with  a  manner,  and  in  a  tone, 
still  more  impressive  than  the  reproof,  "  I 
"  shall  wait  till  the  Agamemnon  of  the  present 
"  day,  has  finished  his  consultation  with  the 
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"  Nestor  of  the  Treasury  Bench."  The  ob- 
servation, which,  independent  of  its  classic 
beauty,  and  its  severity,  arose  from  an  acci- 
dent impossible  to  have  been  foreseen,  it  was 
obvious,  could  not  therefore  be  premeditated  j 
and  its  effect,  not  only  on  the  two  persons  to 
whom  it  was  specially  directed,  but  on  the 
House  at  large,  was  electrick.  Lord  George 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  in  some  confusion,  instantly 
resumed  their  former  attitudes,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
experienced  no  further  interruption. 

All  men  beheld  in  him  at  once  a  future 
Minister;  and  the  Opposition,  overjoyed  at 
such  an  accession  of  strength,  vyed  with  each 
other  in  their  Encomiums,  as  well  as  in  their 
predictions  of  his  certain  elevation.  Burke, 
exclaimed,  that  "  he  was  not  merely  a  chip 
"  of  the  old  block,  but  the  old  block  itself." 
Nor  did  Fox  do  less  justice  to  the  talents  of 
this  new  competitor  for  power,  popularit}^ 
and  employment.  Having  carried  him  to 
Brookes's  Club,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Pitt 
was  elected  a  Member  of  that  society ;  which 
then  comprehended  almost  all  the  men  of  rank 
and  great  talents  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
who  were  engaged  in  parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion to  Ministers.     It   is  a  fact,  that  Pitt  re- 
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mained  during  several  years,  a  member  of 
Brookes's;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared 
there,  after  he  came  into  Office.  So  nice 
was  his  tact,  so  deep  his  penetration,  and  in 
so  different  a  mould  was  he  cast  from  Fox, 
that  even  on  his  first  reception  in  St.  James's- 
street,  though  it  was  of  the  most  flattering 
description,  he  was  not  dazzled  nor  won  by 
it.  On  the  contrary  he  held  back,  and  never 
coalesced  with  that  Party,  beyond  external 
appearances.  Fox  himself  soon  perceived  the 
coldness  of  his  new  ally,  for  whom  Play  had 
no  attractions :  but  neither  he  nor  Burke 
were  probably  aware  of  the  profound  and  re- 
gulated, but  soaring  Ambition,  which  ani- 
mated him  to  aspire,  without  passing  through 
any  intermediate  stage,  to  the  first  Employ- 
ments of  the  State.  Still  less  could  they  ap-, 
prebend  or  foresee,  that  he  would  form  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  future  lives,  the  prin- 
cipal and  insurmountable  bar  to  their  own  at- 
tainment, or  permanent  enjoyment,  of  Office. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  thus  rose  for  the  first 
time,  represented  the  Borough  of  Appleby  in 
Westmoreland,  and  was  indebted  for  his  seat 
in  the  House,  to  Sir  James  Lowther;  whose 
property  and  parliamentary  influence,  which. 
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in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land  were  immense,   enabled   him    to   bring 
seven  or  eight  Members  into  that  Assembly. 
Sir  James  was  rewarded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  this, 
and  for  other  services,  w^ith  an  English  Earl- 
dom, little  more  than  three  years  afterwards. 
But  he  eagerly  embraced  the  first  occasion 
which  presented  itself,  to  obtain  a  more  inde- 
pendent Seat   in   Parliament,  and   to  eman- 
cipate himself  from   any  dependance  on,  or 
personal   connexion   with,   the   Lowther   Fa- 
mily.    The  matrimonial  alliance  of  Sir  James 
with  Lord  Bute,  one  of  whose  daughters  he 
had   married ;  the    name    of  Lowther,  which 
had  been  rendered  unpopular,  if  not  odious^ 
by  the  memorable  contest  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,   in    the   beginning    of  the   present 
reiG:n :  and  even  the  character   of  Sir  James 
Lowther  himself,  tyrannical,  overbearing,  vio- 
lent, and    frequently   under   no    restraint   of 
temper,   or   of  reason; — all  these    combined 
motives  impelled  Mr.  Pitt  to  seek  elsewhere, 
a  more  independent  title  to  call  himself  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  People;  particu- 
larly after  his   elevation   to  the  head   of  the 
Treasury.     He  was  nevertheless  compelled  to 
wait  for  such  an   occasion,  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament   in  March,    1784;  during 
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all  which  period  he  sat  for  Appleby,  even 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under 
Lord  Shelburne's  Administration,  and  after- 
wards when  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At 
length,  in  the  Spring  of  1784,  his  ministerial 
weight,  rather  than  his  individual  qualities 
and  interest,  enabled  him  to  turn  out  Lord 
John  Townsend,  (then  Mr.  John  Townsend), 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Poll 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge;  an  Election, 
and  a  Seat,  in  every  sense  gratifying  to  his 
feelings. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  to  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Sir  James  Lovvther,  that  he  originally 
owed  his  entrance  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  indebted  for  that  advantage, 
which  conducted  him  with  such  rapidity,  to 
the  highest  Offices  of  State,  principally,  if 
not  solely,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  a 
Nobleman  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  early  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  them  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  cemented  by  the  political  ties 
that  had  formerly  united  their  fathers,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  As 
every  circumstance,  connected  with  the  public 
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life  and  career  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
becomes  interesting ;  I  shall  relate  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  some  facts  not  un- 
deserving of  commemoration,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to 
the  familiarity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  who  had  access  to  him  at  almost  all  hours, 
about  this  time,  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Kirkpatrick,  then  well  known  on  the  Turf  at 
Newmarket.  Possessing  a  small  property  at 
Penrith,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Lowther  Hall,  he  was  much 
protected  by  Sir  James  Lowther,  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  constant  and  habitual  in- 
tercourse. The  Duke  and  Sir  James,  both, 
treated  him  as  a  sort  of  Buffoon,  who  diverted 
them  by  his  Eccentricities ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  between  them,  on  private 
errands  or  messages.  During  the  Autumn  of 
the  year  1780,  the  Duke  dispatched  Kirk- 
patrick from  his  house  in  Arlington-street,  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  who  resided  in  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley-square;  with  a  verbal  re- 
quest, that  "  Sir  James  would  do  him  the 
"  favour,  if  possible,  to  reserve  a  Seat  among 
''  his  Boroughs,  for  a  friend  of  the  Duke's, 
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"  Mr.  William  Pitt,  a  younger  son  of  the 
*'  Earl  of  Chatham."  Kirkpatrick  has  often 
related  to  me,  the  particulars  of  his  interview 
and  conversation  with  Sir  James  Lowther, 
whom  he  found  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself. 
"  Well,  Kirk,"  for  so  he  was  always  deno- 
minated ^  said  Sir   James,  "   what    may   be 

*  your  business?"     "  I  am  come  from  Ar- 

*  lington-street,"  answered  he,  "  with  a  mes- 
'  sage  to  you  from  the  Duke."     '*  What  are 

*  his  commands?"  replied  Sir  James.     "  He 

*  requests  that  you  will  oblige  him,   by  re- 

*  serving  a  seat  for  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Pitt, 

*  Lord  Chatham's  brother,  a  young  gentle- 

*  man  of  vast  abilities,  whom  the  Duke 
'  wishes  to  bring  into  Parliament."    "  I  wish 

*  he  had  sent  sooner  to  me;"  returned  he; 
'  Is  he  very  anxious  about  it.  Kirk  ?"  "  Ex- 
'  ceedingly  so,  you  may  be  assured."  "  Then 
^  go  back  to  the  Duke,"  was  his  reply,  "  and 
'  tell  him  that  I  will  see  him  in  the  course  of 

*  this  day,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over 
^  together."     Kirkpatrick   carried    back   the 

answer :  Sir  James  Lowther  and  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  having  met,  the  eventual  conse- 
quence of  their  interview  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
came  in  for  Appleby,  Not,  however,  at  the 
General  Election  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1780.  Mr.  William  Lowther,  the 
present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  having  succeeded 
in  making  his  election  for  Carlisle,  as  well  as 
for  Appleby,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  latter 
place,  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  was  then  returned  for  that  Borough. 
This  event  did  not  happen  before  the  be- 
ginning of  1781,  towards  the  close  of  January, 
when  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  He 
remained  silent  about  live  weeks,  before  he 
rose  and  pronounced  his  first  Speech. 

Having  been  brought  up,  as  is  universally 
known,  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  went 
the  Western  Circuit,  as  a  Barrister,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  1780.  But  he  unquestion- 
ably meditated  very  early  in  Life,  a  shorter, 
and  more  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  a  less 
laborious,  mode  of  attaining  to  personal  and 
political  Elevation.  He  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  prodigious  powers  with  which  na- 
ture had  endowed  him^  which  talents,  his 
father,  who  must  equally  have  perceived  them, 
had  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  A  son 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  however  nar- 
row might  be  his  fortune,  yet  could  not  ex- 
perience much  difficulty  in  procuring  en- 
trance   into    the    House    of  Commons  j    and 
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never  was  any  juncture  more  propitious  for 
his  surmounting  all  the  ordinary  impediments 
in  the  way  to  high  Employment.  In  1781, 
Lord  North  palpably  and  evidently  verged 
towards  his  extinction  as  First  Minister. 
With  him,  it  was  obvious,  all  his  Colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  must  pass  away,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  would  arise.  America  having 
nearly  effected  her  emancipation.  Peace,  it 
was  probable,  would  follow  that  event,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time.  The  King  was  un- 
popular; while  Fox  had  become  an  object  of 
general  attachment  throughout  the  Country, 
in  defiance  of  his  excesses,  principally  by  the 
steady  opposition  which  he  had  given  to  the 
American  War.  But,  both  those  circum- 
stances rendered  him  odious  to  His  Majesty, 
who  disliked  his  political  principles,  and  re- 
probated his  personal  irregularities.  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  were 
only  great  names,  and  heads  of  a  Party.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Sovereign,  even  if  he 
had  wished  it,  to  call  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
back  to  Office :  Lord  Bute  himself  would 
have  been  less  obnoxious  to  the  Country.  No 
individual  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  ex- 
cept Lord  Shelburne,  remained  therefore,  who 
could  rationally  aspire  to  succeed  Lord  North, 
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unless  by  violence,   and  against   the  King's 
inclination. 

Mr.  Pitt's  youth  might  indeed  seem 
at  first  sight,  an  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment to  his  being  placed  in  a  Cabinet  Of- 
fice, without  first  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate stages.  But,  common  rules  and  pre- 
cedents did  not  apply  to  him,  whose  here- 
ditary claims  to  national  regard,  as  the  living 
representative  of  that  great  Minister  who  had 
humbled  the  House  of  Bourbon,  disposed  all 
men  to  consider  him  with  predilection.  Mr. 
Fox  derived  no  such  moral  inheritance  from 
his  father  j  whose  memory,  far  from  being 
embalmed  in  the  veneration  of  the  English 
People,  laboured  on  the  contrary,  under  im- 
putations of  peculation  the  most  generally 
diff'used.  There  existed  therefore,  no  solid 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Pitt's  speedy  attainment, 
even  of  the  greatest  Ministerial  situations,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  And  when 
we  contemplate  the  range  of  his  mind,  the 
very  limited  fortune  that  he  possessed,  the 
coldness  of  his  constitution,  the  dominion 
which  he  exercised  over  his  passions,  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  intellect,  the  splendor  of  his 
Eloquence,  and  the  immeasurable  Ambition  or 
thirst  of  power  which  impelled  him  ;  we  may 
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give  him  credit  for  having,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  Parliament,  foreseen,  antici- 
pated, and  confidently  calculated  on,  his  soon 
reaching  the  object  of  his  exertions. 

I  have  been  assured,  that  while  going  the 
Circuit  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  was  re- 
tained as  Junior  Counsel  in  a  Cause,  with  a 
small  Fee,  by  Mr.  James  Button,  who  be- 
came, a  short  time  subsequent.  Member  for 
the  County  of  Glocester.  After  this  first  ac- 
quaintance made  with  each  other,  they  met 
however  no  more,  except  in  Parliament,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1784.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  though  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  could 
not  command  a  Majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  held  his  power  by  a  most 
precarious  tenure ;  was  anxiously  looking 
round  for  assistance  and  support.  Mr.  Button 
having  requested  an  interview,  then  waited  on 
him  as  First  Minister,  and  stated,  that  he  was 
disposed,  as  well  as  desirous,  to  support  His 
Majesty's  Government :  but,  that  as  it  was 
highly  probable,  or  rather  almost  certain,  the 
conflict  between  the  two  parties,  must  pro- 
duce a  speedy  Bissolution  of  Parliament,  if 
Mr.  Pitt  retained  his  Office ;  and  as  it  would 
be  most  inconvenient  for  him  to  stand  a  con- 
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tested  Election  for  Glocestershire ;  he  there- 
fore hoped  to  obtain  the  conditional  promise 
of  being  recommended  to  His  Majesty  for  a 
Peerage,  in  return  for  his  interest  and  vote. 
To  this  proposition  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Button's  aid, 
and  should  always  retain  a  becoming  remem- 
brance of  his  friendship  or  assistance  ;  but 
that  he  did  not  desire,  and  could  not  accept 
it,  under  such  a  condition,  to  which  he  could 
in  no  degree  accede,  nor  would  come  under 
any  engagement  of  the  proposed  nature. 
With  that  high  spirited  and  laconic  answer,  so 
analogous  to  his  character,  he  dismissed  Mr. 
Dutton;  who  wisely,  however,  trusting  to  his 
political  gratitude,  voted  with  him  on  every 
Division,  during  the  critical  period  which  fol- 
lowed. Nor  did  he  miscalculate  his  interests: 
for,  within  four  months  afterwards,  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  he  received  his  reward, 
being  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Shireborne. 

Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  and  variety  of  his  endowments, 
which  many  persons  may  perhaps  consider  to 
have  been  even  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  J  did  not  instantly  take  possession  of 
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the  House  in  the  same  commanding  manner. 
The  reason   was  obvious.     Though  Sheridan 
manifested,  from  the  first  time  that  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  public  notice  as  a  Speaker, 
the  greatest  talents  for  Debate  j  yet  he  found 
many  impediments,  prejudices,  and  obstacles, 
to  surmount  in  his  progress.     It  is  likewise  to 
be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  rose  for 
the  first  time,  spoke  in  reply.     Sheridan,  who, 
though  he  had  previously  risen  in  the  House, 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  career  by 
introducing  three  Motions,  respecting  *'  the 
"  interference  of  an  armed  Force  in  suppress- 
"  ing  the  Riots  of  June,  1780 ;"  must  natur- 
ally have  arranged  his  ideas  with  more  order 
and  precision,  than  it  was  possible  to  do   in 
answer  to  a  preceding  Speech.     In  fact,  he 
won  his  way  by  superior  talent,  temper,  wit, 
and  argument,  which  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  every  difficulty.  Mr.  Pitt  might  be  said  to 
descend,  as  from  an  eminence,  on  the  House. 
Sheridan  laboured  up  hill,  with  slow,  but  uni- 
form  pace,    sustained  altogether  by  his  own 
prodigious  abilities,  and  by  Fox's  steady  friend- 
ship.    His  father,  though  a  man  of  genius, 
could  lend  him  no  assistance.     Old  Sheridan 
was,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  contracted  cir- 
ci^mstances,  as  to  have  been  compelled,  for 
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his  support,  some  years  after  the  period  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  to  give  Lectures, 
at  a  very  low  price,  on  dramatic  Elocution  or 
Declamation,  at  a  public  room,  in  Gerrard- 
street,  Soho.  Henderson,  the  celebrated  Ac- 
tor, was,   I  believe,  his  Co-adjutor. 

No  individual  in  my  time,  Burke  himself  not 
excepted,  owed  less  to  fortune,  or  was  more 
indebted  to  nature,  for  his  vast  reputation  and 
success,  than  Sheridan.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  the  object  of  his  Speech, 
which  evidently  meant  to  throw  a  severe, 
though  an  indirect  censure,  on  the  Sovereign, 
as  well  as  on  the  Administration,  for  issuing 
those  Orders  which  had  rescued  London  from 
the  last  effects  of  violence  and  outrage.  Lord 
North  disdained  either  to  demand,  or  to  accept, 
indemnity  for  an  act,  which,  he  was  conscious, 
merited  the  highest  commendation ;  and  the 
House  rejected  by  a  large  Majority,  the  only 
one  of  Sheridan's  three  Motions  that  he  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  a  Division.  It  may  indeed 
justly  excite  some  astonishment,  that  any 
Body  of  men  should  attempt  to  call  into  ques- 
tion, the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  a  measure, 
only  applied  at  the  last  extremity,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  Capital  from  inevitable  conflagra- 
tion, and  public  Credit  from  total  subversion. 
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But,  never  were  the  powers  of  Government 
fallen  into  such  debility,  as  towards  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  Nor  ever  did  Opposi- 
tion venture  to  treat  Pitt,  or  Addington,  or 
Perceval,  with  the  contumelious  personality, 
which  Fox  and  Burke  used  towards  Lord 
North,  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

March.]  That  Minister,  though  supported 
by  a  Parliament  newly  elected,  and  though 
he  had  carried  the  Address  to  the  Throne  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  by  sixty- 
nine  Votes,  yet  was  by  no  means  master  of 
its  deliberations.  He  retained,  indeed,  a  Ma- 
jority, which  might  be  esteemed  consider- 
able; but  it  was  nevertheless  fluctuating, 
precarious,  and  destitute  of  confidence  in 
their  Leader.  The  Minority,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  augmented,  every  Month,  in  num- 
bers and  animation,  considered  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  War,  as  the  term  of  the 
existence  of  the  Administration ;  and  they 
already  predicted,  as  well  as  anticipated  with 
certainty,  the  ill  success  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
Expedition  against  the  Southern  Provinces. 
Notwithstanding,  indeed,  some  faint  gleams  of 
hope  and  of  success,  which  appeared  in  the 
Spring  of  1781 ;  few,  except  the  most  sanguine, 
continued  to  expect  the  reduction  of  Ame- 
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rica  to  obedience,  by  the  British  arms.     Em- 
boldened  by  the  disastrous    state  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  Ministry,  the  Opposition  at- 
tacked  in  the  severest  terms.  Lord    North's 
financial  Measures.     The  Loan  which  he  h^d 
recently  negotiated,  having  risen  suddenly  to 
a  prodigious  Praemium,  became  a  subject  of 
bitter  invective,  as  profuse,  improvident,  and 
constituting  a  systematic  engine  of  Parlia- 
mentary corruption.  And  though  the  Bargain 
which  had  been  made,  was  ultimately  main- 
tained by  a  Majority  of  more  than  fifty  Votes ; 
yet  the  impression  produced  by  Opposition, 
both  in,    and  out  of  the  House,  announced 
an  approaching  Crisis,  however  it  might  still 
be  suspended  or  protracted  by  a  variety  of 
events. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  while  dwelling  on 
Vhis  period  of  our  History,  that  no  virtues  of 
the  Sovereign,  however  eminent,  and  no  abi- 
lity of  Administration,  however  recognized, 
could  stem  the  unpopularity  of  the  American 
War.  With  the  two  exceptions  of  Johnson 
and  of  Gibbon,  the  former  of  whom  defended 
in  print,  the  measures  of  Government,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest;  and  the  latter,  aftev 
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drawing  up  the  Manifesto  issued  against  Spain 
in  1779,  voted,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  support  of  Lord  North,  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  hostilities ;  all  the 
eminent  or  shining  talents  of  the  Country,  led 
on  by  Burke,  were  marshalled  in  support  of 
the  Colonies.  The  aid  of  Poetry  alone 
seemed  wanting  to  eompleat  the  delusion; 
or  at  least,  the  Impression.  Just  at  this 
time,  the  marriage  of  Lord  Althorpe,  (the 
present  Earl  Spencer,)  with  Miss  Lavinia 
Bingham,  took  place;  an  event  which  I  only 
mention  incidentally,  as  it  gave  birth  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lyric  productions  in  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Jones,  better  known 
afterwards  as  Sir  William  Jones,  emulating  at 
once  the  fame  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  in 
*'  The  Muse  recalled,"  reminded  us  of  some 
of  the  most  touching  passages  of  "  Lycidas," 
and  of  "  The  Bard."  He,  too,  lent  his 
powerful  assistance  to  the  cause  of  Rebellion. 
Like  Goldsmithy  who,  ten  years  earlier,  erro- 
neously assumed  in  his  "  Deserted  Village," 
as  the  Basis  of  his  Poem,  that  population 
and  rural  happiness  were  abandoning  Eng- 
land ;  Jones  carried  his  assumption  in  our 
disfavour,  to  a  still  greater  length.  Juvenal, 
though  he  wrote  under  Domitian,  only  asserts 
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that  female  modesty  and  justice  withdrew 
from  Earth  to  Heaven,  after  the  extinction  of 
Saturn's  reign : 

"  Paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit, 
Hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  sorores." 

But,  Jones,  after  lamenting  that  "  Freedom 
"  and  Concord  repudiate  the  sons  of  Albion," 
carries  off  all  the  Virtues  from  this  degenerate 
Island : 

"  Truth,  justice,  reason,  valour,  widi  them  fly, 
To  seek  a  purer  soil,  a  more  congenial  sky." 

And  to  what  Country  did  they  direct  their 
Flight .?  Impelled  by  the  prejudice  which 
then  prevailed,  and  borne  on  the  wings  of 
poetic  Fiction,  as  well  as  of  Party  violence, 
he  transports  these  Virtues  to  the  Chesapeake, 
and  the  Delaware : 

*'  Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deep, 

A  dome  by  viewless  Genii  shall  be  rais'd, 
The  walls  of  Adamant,  compact  and  steep. 
The  portals  with  sky-tinctured  Gems  emblaz'd. 
There  on  a  lofty  Throne  shall  Virtue  stand  : 
To  her  the  youth  of  Delazmre  shall  kneel ; 
And  when  her  smiles  rain  plenty  o'er  the  land, 
Bow,  Tyrants  J  bow  beneath  th'  avenging  Steel '" 

G2 
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Here,  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  Inspiration,  he 
seems  to  behold  as  in  a  vision,  the  modern 
WashingtoUy  and  the  Congress  met,  after  suc- 
cessfully throwing  off  all  subjection  to  Great 
Britain.  George  the  Third  is  pretty  clearly 
designated  in  the  last  line,  apostrophizing 
Tyrants.  It  was  not,  however.  Civil  Liberty, 
but  independence  of  the  mother  Country ; 
it  was  not  Freedom,  but  emancipation  from 
the  parent  stock,  that  America  emulated  to 
attain  by  Arms.  She  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  our 
free  Constitution  ;  but  she  must  then  have 
paid  her  pecuniary  debts  to  British  subjects, 
all  which  became  liquidated  in  the  Cruci- 
ble of  Insurrection.  Burke,  within  ten  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
found  out  his  error,  when  he  beheld  the 
French  Revolution  spring  from  the  ashes  of 
Hancock  and  Adams.  He  then  endeavoured, 
as  he  said,  "  to  trim  the  Boat  at  the  other 
"  end."  Mr.  Fox  never  could  discover  any 
thing  wrong,  either  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other 
Revolution.  We  have  lived  to  behold  the 
virtuous  American  Government,  within  thirty 
years  from  the  period  of  their  emancipation, 
voluntarily  become  the  accomplices  and  allies 
of  the  most  sanguinary,  flagitious,  and  obdu- 
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rate  Tyrant,  who  ever  appeared  among  men. 
We  have  seen  this  virtuous  People  yoke  them- 
selves to  his  Car,  when  he  was  setting  out  for 
Moscow,  in  opposition  to  the  united  strug- 
gles of  all  Europe  for  deliverance;  thus  en- 
deavouring, as  far  as  their  power  extended, 
to  cement  by  our  destruction,  his  detestable 
empire.  Madison,  unlike  Thrasibulus  or 
Brutus,  only  aspired  to  uphold  and  perpetuate 
the  dominion  of  his  Corsican  Master.  It  will 
demand  Ages  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  such 
national  turpitude,  from  the  American  Annals. 
But,  under  Lord  North's  Administration,  the 
Insurgents  beyond  the  Atlantic,  were  gene- 
rally seen  through  the  most  partial  and  favour- 
able Medium:  while  Philip  the  Second,  in  his 
attempt  to  extinguish  all  the  rights  of  human 
nature  among  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  hardly  stigmatized  with  severer  Epithets, 
than  the  Opposition  applied  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  consideration  of  East  India  affairs, 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  Session,  engrossed  universal 
attention.  As  early  as  February,  a  Select 
Committee  having  been  appointed,  ostensibly 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
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state  and  abuses  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature in  Bengal,  General  Richard  Smith 
was  placed  at  their  head,  as  Chairman.  His 
local  knowledge  of  India,  seemed  to  qualify 
him  in  some  measure  for  the  situation.  He 
had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  while  in  that  part 
of  the  world  j  but,  which,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  squandered  since  his  return.  Though 
destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  want  parts ;  and  he  dis- 
played some  talent  in  addressing  the  House. 
But  as  the  Committee  allowed  themselves  to 
become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Party, 
and  particularly  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
personal  enmities  or  resentments,  they  soon 
degenerated  into  an  engine  of  private  attack, 
and  of  individual  persecution. 

April.]  Intelligence  of  Hyder  Ally's  inva- 
sion of  the  Carnatic,  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  British  forces  under  Fletcher  and 
Baillie,  which  reached  London  in  April, 
spread  universal  consternation.  In  order 
fully  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  that  cala- 
mity, and  its  operation  on  the  public  mind, 
we  niust  recollect  the  state  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, at  the  period  under  our  review.  The 
fabrick  seemed  to  be  every-where  collapsing 
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by  its  own  weight,  or  yielding  to  external  at- 
tack.    In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  America 
might  be  considered  as  already  lost.     Many 
of  the  Windward  and  Leeward   Islands  were 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  France ;  and  the 
remainder,  it  was  thought,  must  speedily  fall. 
Jamaica  itself  appeared  insecure.     At  home, 
the  public  Funds  experienced  a  progressive 
depression;    while  Ireland   taking   up   arms, 
demanded    freedom,   sword  in  hand.     Cadiz 
and  Brest  had  been  crowded  with  our  cap- 
tured Merchantmen,  to   whom   the  English 
Navy  no  longer  afforded  its  accustomed  pro- 
tection. Under  these  circumstances,  the  eyes 
and  hopes  of  all  men  were  turned  towards  the 
East,  as  the  only  quarter  from  which  we  might 
expect  relief.     But,  there,  a  combination  of 
European  and  Asiatic  enemies,  aided  by  in- 
ternal   Rebellion,  and   fomented  by   discord 
among  the  Members  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, threatened  the  subversion  of  our  power 
on  the  Ganges,  no  less  than  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel.       Hastings     quitting    Calcutta, 
had  repaired  to  Benares,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Cheyt  Sing's  revolt.     At  Madras, 
the    Government   of    Rumbold   was   become 
odious  for  rapacity,   and  despicable  from   its 
Incapacity  or  pusillanimity.     Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  we  then  neither  possessed  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  Ceylon,  nor  Guze- 
rat,  nor  the  Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, nor  Java,  nor  the  Moluccas.  Even  the 
Carnatic  belonged,  not  to  us,  but  to  our  Ally, 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  With  the  Mharatta 
Empire  we  were  at  war.  The  rich  Countries 
of  Mysore  and  of  Bidnoor,  occupying  a 
central  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  extending 
through  several  degrees  of  Latitude  along  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  intersecting  all  commu- 
nication by  land,  between  the  two  Presiden- 
cies of  Madras  and  of  Bombay; — these  Terri- 
tories, so  calculated  to  annoy  us,  were  then 
subjected  to  a  martial,  enterprizing,  and  ac- 
tive Prince,  animated  by  determined  hostility 
to  the  English,  assisted  by  French  Engineers, 
and  himself  habituated  to  the  European  sys- 
tem of  Tactics.  His  Cavalry  bursting  in 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Ghauts,  overran  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Car- 
natic and  of  Tanjore,  bearing  down  all  resis- 
tance. Madras  itself,  invested  by  the  enemy, 
was  scarcely  preserved  from  falling  into  Hy- 
der's  possession;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  British  Dominions  in  Hindostan, 
shook  to  their  foundation. 

May.]     Such  was  the  impression  produced 
by  this  unexpected  event,  which  seemed  im- 
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peratively  to  call  for  measures  of  energy,  that 
it  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  a  Secret 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
for  by  the  First  Minister  himself.  The  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Dundas,  being 
constituted  their  Chairman,  they  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  war  existing  in  the  Carnatic.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  animadversions  levelled 
by  the  Opposition,  on  the  Majority  of  the 
names  chosen  ;  several  of  the  Members  were 
men  of  equal  ability  and  integrity,  whose 
Reports  distinctly  pointed  out  the  origin,  and 
indicated  the  remedy,  for  those  abuses,  or 
acts  of  mal-administration,  which  had  pro- 
duced such  complicated  distress  on  the  Coast 
of  Coromandel.  Lord  North,  in  the  critical 
and  perilous  condition  of  the  East  India 
Company,  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Pro- 
prietors, or  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  such 
advantageous  pecuniary  terms  for  the  renewal 
of  their  Charter,  as  he  thought  the  Nation 
was  authorized  to  demand  ;  had  recourse  to 
his  ordinary  palliative.  Procrastination.  He 
renewed  the  Charter  for  a  very  limited  pe- 
riod i  and  by  that  Measure  eventually  ori- 
ginated the  memorable  Bill  of  Fox,  towards 
the  close  of    17S3,    which    produced     such 
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national  convulsions,  terminated  by  the  com- 
pleat  destruction  of  the  "  Coalition  Minis- 
try." 

June.]  Towards  the  middle  of  June,  Fox, 
strenuously  supported  by  Pitt,  made  an  inef- 
fectual effort  for  compelling  the  Administra- 
tion to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
American  War,  and  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  Colonies.  Neither  the  House,  nor  the 
Nation,  though  both  were  weary  of  the  con- 
test, could  however  be  induced  to  relinquish 
it,  while  Lord  Cornwallis  seemed  to  be  advanc- 
ing with  his  army,  through  the  central  Pro- 
vinces, towards  the  Chesapeake.  Fox's  Mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  Majority  of  seventy- 
three.  But,  the  most  interesting  Debate  of 
the  Session,  and  in  many  points  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Discussions  which  1 
ever  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  place  on  the  Motion  for  amending,  or  in 
fact  virtually  repealing,  "  The  Marriage  Act.'* 
It  stood  altogether  unconnected  with  Minis- 
ters, or  with  Party  politics,  though  originated 
by  Fox,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  the 
year.  The  Question  seemed  in  itself  to  be 
not  less  philosophical  and  moral,  than  a  Mea- 
sure of  State,  or  an  object  of  policy.     Never 
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did  Fox   appear  to  me   in  a  more  elevated 
light,  than  on  that  occasion,  while  pleading 
the    Cause  of    his    fellow-subjects    at   large, 
against   the    shackles   and    impediments    op- 
posed, as  he  asserted,  by  Aristocracy,  family 
pride,  and  wealth,  to  the  matrimonial  union 
of  two  persons  of  dissimilar  rank  and  condi- 
tion.    His  father.  Lord  Holland,  for  whom  he 
nourished    the   warmest    filial  affection,    had 
manifested  similar  sentiments.     General  Bur- 
goyne,  who    supported  the   Bill,  and  whose 
Eloquence  was  usually  tame,  as  well  as  desti- 
tute of  entertainment,  seemed  to   rise  above 
himself,  and  to  be  inspired  by  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  Burke,  with  no  less  abi- 
lity   than    Fox,    and   with    equal    powers   of 
argument,  appealed  to  many  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human    mind,  while  he  op- 
posed the  Measure  brought  forward  by  his 
friend.      They  completely   diverged   on    this 
occasion,    in    opposite   directions;  each  dis- 
playing uncommon    ingenuity.    Enthusiasm, 
and  profound   reasoning,  in  their  respective 
Speeches.    Lord  North,  as  might  be  expected, 
inclined    to   oppose  every   innovation  on  the 
Marriage  Act ;  and   there  could  have   been 
little  doubt,  as  far  as  the  temper  of  the  House 
manifested  itself,   that   Fox's  Bill  would  have 
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been    rejected  by  a   great   Majority,  if  the 
sense  of    the    Members    present    had    been 
taken  upon  it.      But  no   Division   was   de- 
manded J    and    Fox,   abandoning   it  for   the 
present,  pledged  himself,  if  ever   he  should 
come  into  Power,  to  renew  the  Motion  from 
the  Treasury  Bench.     This  pledge  he  never, 
indeed,  redeemed :  but  if  we  reflect,  for  how 
short  a  time  he  continued  in  Office,  when 
Secretary  of  State   in    1782,    as   well   as   in 
1783,  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  mat- 
ter which  then  pressed  upon  him  j  we  can- 
not wonder,   though  it  is   possible    we   may 
regret,  his  not  having  resumed  the  subject. 

July.]  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
sustain,  and  to  prolong,  the  duration  of  Lord 
North's  Administration,  notwithstanding  the 
misfortunes  and  disgraces  which  continued 
annually  to  mark  its  progress.  The  Mu- 
tiny in  the  Pensylvania  Line,  which  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  menace  the  American 
Congress  with  internal  revolt,  during  the 
Spring  of  1781;  Lord  Cornwallis's  victory 
over  Greene,  at  Guilford;  followed  by  Lord 
Rawdon's  advantage  gained  over  the  same 
General  at  Camden,  two  Places  situate  in 
North   and  South  Carolina;  lastly,  the   ex- 
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pectations  formed  from  the  advance  of  the 
British  Forces  into  the  Province  of  Virgi- 
nia : — all  these  events  held  the  minds  of  men 
in  suspense,  till  the  Prorogation  of  Par- 
liament in  July,  allowed  the  Minister  to 
retire  for  some  time,  from  the  scene  of  his 
political  exertion.  The  Province  of  West 
Florida  had  nevertheless  been  conquered  by 
Spain,  while  France  reduced  to  its  subjection 
the  Island  of  Tobago.  Our  only  acquisition 
consisted  in  the  seizure  of  the  defenceless 
Island  of  St.  Eustatius  in  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  j  a  capture  which 
served  to  cover  Rodney  and  Vaughan,  the 
Naval  and  Military  Commanders  in  Chief, 
with  Obloquy,  on  account  of  their  severe 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  on  the 
element  of  the  Sea,  every  encounter  which 
we  had  with  the  enemy,  from  its  indecisive 
nature,  rather  tended  to  augment  their  cou- 
rage, as  well  as  to  stimulate  their  enterprize. 

August.]  The  severest  naval  Action  which 
took  place  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
American  War,  was  the  battle  fought  at  this 
time  between  Parker  and  Zoutman,  who 
commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  Squa- 
drons  in   the    North   Sea,    off    the  Dogger 
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Bank.  But,  it  bore  no  resemblance  in  its 
results,  to  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
in  our  time,  by  Duncan,  at  Camper- 
down;  and  might  more  aptly  be  compared 
with  the  sanguinary,  though  indecisive  con- 
flicts for  superiority,  which  distinguished 
Charles  the  Second's  Reign ;  when  the  Navies 
of  Holland  were  Led  by  Tromp  and  Ruyter, 
while  those  of  England  were  conducted  by 
James,  Duke  of  York,  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  by  Montague,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
On  this  occasion,  the  King,  departing  from 
the  ordinary  line  of  his  conduct,  embarked 
on  the  Thames,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  descended  the  river  to  the 
Nore,  where  he  visited  Admiral  Parker,  on 
board  his  ship,  the  "  Fortitude."  One  of 
the  defects  attributed  to  His  Majesty's  natu- 
ral Character,  but,  which  perhaps  principally 
resulted  from  his  secluded  Education  during 
his  Grandfather's  Life,  and  the  retired  habits 
which  he  then  imbibed  under  Lord  Bute's 
tuition;  was  his  supposed  reluctance  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  the  People 
over  whom  he  reigned.  His  enemies  described 
him  as  a  Prince  averse  to  all  communication 
with  his  Subjects,  except  at  a  Levee.  Thus 
the  "  Heroic  Epistle"  exclaims. 
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"  Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold. 
Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould, 
Who  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know 
No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor's  brow." 

Yet  when  the  King,  bursting  for  the  first 
time  since  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
through  the  restraints  which  he  imposed  on 
himself,  went  down  to  Portsmouth  in  June, 
1773,  to  inspect  his  fleet;  with  what  severe 
raillery  did  not  the  same  Poem  endeavour  to 
expose  him  to  derision  ? 

*'  There  shall  he  see,  as  other  folks  have  seen, 
That  ships  have  anchors,  and  that  seas  are  green ; 
Shall  count  the  tackling  trim,  the  streamers  fine, 
With  Bradshaw  prattle,  and  with  Sandwich  dine ; 
And  then  row  back,  amidst  the  cannon's  roar, 
As  safe,  as  sage,  as  when  he  left  the  shore." 

But  it  would  only  argue  folly  to  deny,  that 
during  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  his 
reign,  from  1761,  as  soon  as  Lord  Bute  came 
into  Power,  down  to  the  end  of  1783,  when 
Fox  brought  forward  the  "  East  India  Bill," 
George  the  Third  was  most  unpopular.  His 
Subjects,  however,  made  him  ample  amends 
for  so  long  withholding  from  him  the  testimo- 
nies  of  their  affection,  by   the  general    and 
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unbounded  attachment  which  they  have  since 
manifested  towards  him,  down  to  the  moment 
when  he  ceased  to  sway  the  Sceptre. 

September.]  Admiral  Darby,  who  conti- 
nued to  command  the  Channel  Fleet,  had 
successfully  relieved  Gibraltar,  during  the 
course  of  the  Spring,  when  reduced  to  great 
extremity.  But,  in  the  Autumn,  our  nume- 
rical inferiority  compelled  that  Commander 
to  take  refuge  in  Torbay;  while  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  Fleets,  for  the  third  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  occupied  the 
entrance  of  the  British  Channel,  and  even 
meditated  to  attack  us,  as  we  lay  at  anchor 
on  our  own  Coast.  So  low  was  the  naval 
power  of  England  reduced,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  North's  Administration,  amidst 
the  exhausture  and  calamities  occasioned  by 
the  American  War  !  But,  towards  America 
itself,  all  eyes  were  anxiously  turned ;  where, 
it  became  evident,  affairs  rapidly  tended  to 
some  great  and  decisive  Crisis.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  having  advanced  into  the  Province  of 
Virginia  in  June,  finally  established  himself 
at  York  Town  in  August.  No  position  could 
have  been  more  judiciously  chosen  j  and  it 
might  unquestionably  have  been  maintained 
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under  every  disadvantage,  against  the  united 
force  of  America  and  of  France,  if  a  chain  of 
fortuitous  accidents,  rather  than  a  series  of 
able  or  well  combined  Measures,  had  not  led 
to  the  unavoidable  Catastrophe  which  termi- 
nated the  war.  De  Grasse,  who  commanded 
the  French  Fleet,  was  not  less  favored  by  for- 
tune, in  finding  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
unoccupied,  on  his  arrival  there  from  the 
West  Indies;  than  he  derived  aid  from  the 
delays  that  prevented  the  English  Squadron 
under  Graves,  from  anticipating  his  seizure 
of  that  important  station.  Graves  and  Clin- 
ton, both,  successively  failed,  only  by  the 
short  interruption  of  a  few  days:  the  first,  in 
occupying  the  Chesapeake  with  a  naval  force; 
the  last,  in  arriving  with  an  army,  before 
Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender,  and  thereby  res- 
cuing him  from  the  necessity  of  capitulating 
to  Washington.  In  this  desperate  situation, 
precluded  from  all  possibility  of  relief.  Lord 
Cornwallis  laid  down  his  Arms ;  and  the 
American  Rebellion,  after  a  contest  of  more 
than  six  years,  finally  became  a  Revolution. 

October.]  It  is  at  this  point  of  time,  that 
we  must  place  the  highest  elevation  to  which 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  attained  during  his  reign : 

VOL.  II.  H 
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an  elevation  only  to  be  paralleled  in  tlie  French 
Annals,  by  recurring  to  the  brilliant  JE,ras  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  For  his  Grandfather 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  never  stood  on  such  an 
eminence  in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  not  even  in 
the  year  1748,  previous  to  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle,  though  his  troops,  conducted  by 
Marshal  Saxe,  after  defeating  the  Allies  in 
various  Actions,  had  then  overrun  the  Aus- 
trian Low  Countries,  and  nearly  reduced 
Brabant.  In  October,  1781,  the  King  of 
France  beheld  America  finally  dissevered  from 
Great  Britain,  by  the  union  of  his  armies 
with  those  of  the  Insurgents;  vi'hile  he  re- 
ceived at  the  same  period.  Lord  Cornwallis*s 
sword,  surrendered  to  La  Fayette.  His  forces 
were  occupied  in  pursuing  their  career  of  vic- 
tory throughout  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  the 
East,  Suffrein,  in  his  repeated  Naval  engage- 
ments with  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  not  only 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  Sovereign's  flag, 
but  had  nearly  succeeded  more  than  once,  in 
obtaining  a  decided  superiority  over  our 
Squadron  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
Spanish  Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
acting  in  subservience  to  the  views  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  after  subjecting  Minorca 
and  West  Florida,  held  Gibraltar  besieged  by 
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sea  and  land  3  the  reduction  of  wliich  fortress, 
calculated  to  render  for  ever  illustrious  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  was  anticipated 
with  sanguine  impatience  by  the  two  Crowns. 
Our  Commerce  had  not  suffered  less  by  the 
depredations,  than  our  Colonies  had  been 
diminished  by  the  arms,  of  France.  Holland, 
ranging  under  the  same  Standard,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Louis,  against  her  antient 
Ally.  It  only  remained  for  them  to  crush  the 
Channel  fleet  of  England,  in  order  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  Peace;  and  so  nearly  did  Gui- 
chen  and  Cordova,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined Navies  of  France  and  Spain,  appear  to 
be  to  achieving  that  last  object,  as  to  im- 
press us  with  the  utmost  apprehension  of  its 
completion.  Who,  when  contemplating  such 
a  scene,  could  have  imagined  that  this  des- 
cendant of  so  many  Kings,  that  had  reigned 
for  eight  hundred  years  over  the  French, 
would  perish  on  a  Scaffold,  in  his  own  Capi- 
tal, scarcely  more  than  eleven  years  after- 
wards; the  victim  of  his  inert  pusillanimity, 
or  tame  Inaction,  in  not  firmly  resisting  the 
first  ebullitions  of  popular  innovation  ! 

As  if  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  Boutboa 
line,  the  Queen   of  France,  who   had    been 

H  2 
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married  more  than  ten  years,  without  giving 
a  male  heir  to  the  Crown,  at  length  brought 
into  the  world  a  Son.  Catherine  of  Medici s, 
like  Maria  Antonietta  of  Austria,  had  re- 
mained childless  for  nearly  the  same  period  of 
time,  before  she  produced  a  successor.  The 
young  Dauphin's  Baptism  was  performed  in 
this  very  Month,  with  extreme  magnificence, 
at  Versailles.  Happily  for  himself,  he  expired 
early  in  June,  1789j  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  fatal  Revolution  which  took  place  in  July 
of  that  year,  swept  away  the  Monarchy,  to 
place  Robespierre  and  Bonaparte  successively 
on  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
Dauphin  was  in  his  ninth  year,  when  he 
finished  his  short  career.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Individuals  who  had  access  to  know  the 
fact,  that  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  when  the 
charge  of  his  person,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  old  French  Court,  was 
surrendered  up  by  the  Governess,  and  he 
was  then  put  under  the  care  of  men ;  the 
Dauphin  being  stripped  in  the  presence  of 
professional  persons,  and  having  undergone  an 
examination,  was  pronounced  to  be  without 
defect  in  his  bodily  formation.  But,  being 
made  soon  afterwards  to  sit  with  his  feet  in  a 
wooden  machine  calculated  to  turn  them  out. 
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the  spinal  Marrow  became  speedily  affected 
by  it.  AVhether  this  assertion  be  accurate  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Vertebrae  of  the 
back  bone  growing  crooked,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  languor,  accompanied  by  debility. 
I  have  seen  him  more  than  once  while  in  this 
condition,  during  the  Summer  preceding  his 
decease,  taking  the  air  in  a  Carriage,  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Cloud.  His  emaciated  appear- 
ance awakened  concern  ;  but  he  was  said  not 
to  want  intelligence,  and  the  Queen  his  mo- 
ther manifested  the  warmest  affection  for  him 
while  living,  as  well  as  deep  sorrow  for  his 
loss.  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  younger 
Brother,  born  under  a  still  more  inauspicious 
Planet,  succeeded  to  his  title;  and  became, 
after  his  father's  Execution,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  Seventeenth. 

November.]  During  the  whole  Month  of 
November,  the  concurring  accounts  which 
were  transmitted  to  Government,  enumerat- 
ing Lord  Cornwall is's  embarrassments,  and 
the  positions  taken  by  the  enemy,  aug- 
mented the  anxiety  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
George  Germain  in  particular,  conscious  that 
on  the  prosperous  or  adverse  termination  of 
that  Expedition,  must  hinge  the  fate  of  the 
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American  Contest,  his  own  stay   in   Office, 
as  well  as  probably  the  duration  of  the  Minis- 
try  itself;    felt,    and  even   expressed   to   his 
friends,  the  strongest  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  meeting  of  Parliament  meanwhile 
stood  fixed  for  the  2l7th  of  November.     On 
Sunday,  the  125th,  about  noon,  official  intel- 
ligence of  the  Surrender  of  the  British  forces 
at   York  Town,  arrived   from  Falmouth,    at 
Lord  George  Germain's  house  in  Pall-mall. 
Lord  Walsingham,  who  previous  to  his  father 
Sir  William  de  Grey's  elevation  to  the  Peer- 
age, had  been  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
that  Department;  and  who  was  selected  to 
second  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on 
the   subsequent   Tuesday ;    happened   to   be 
there  when  the  messenger  brought  the  news. 
Without  communicating  it  to  any  other  per- 
son.  Lord   George,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
patch, immediately  got  with  him  into  a  hack- 
ney-Coach,  and   drove    to    Lord   Stormont's 
residence  in  Portland-place.     Having  impart- 
ed to  him   the    disastrous  information,    and 
taken  him  into  the  Carriage,  they  instantly 
proceeded  to  the  Chancellor's  house  in  Great 
Russel-street,  Bloomsbury,  whom  they  found 
at  home :    when,   after  a  short   consultation, 
they  determined  to  lay  it,  themselves  in  per- 
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son,  before  Lord  North.  He  bad  not  re- 
ceived any  intimation  of  the  event,  when  they 
arrived  at  his  door,  in  Downing- street,  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock.  The  First  Minis- 
ter's firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of  mind, 
gave  way  for  a  short  time,  under  this  awful 
disaster.  1  asked  Lord  George  afterwards,  how 
he  took  the  communication,  when  made  to 
him  ?  "  As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his 
"  breast,"  replied  Lord  George.  For  he  opened 
his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  apartment  during  a  few 
minutes,  *'  Oh,  God  !  it  is  all  over  !"  Words 
which  he  repeated  many  times,  under  emo- 
tions of  the  deepest  Consternation  and  distress. 

When  the  first  agitation  of  their  minds  had 
subsided,  the  four  Ministers  discussed  the 
question,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  prorogue  Parliament  lor  a  few  days  : 
but,  as  scarcely  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours  remained,  before  the  appointed  time  of 
assembling;  and  as  many  Members  of  both 
Houses  were  already  either  arrived  in  London, 
or  on  the  road  ;  that  proposition  was  aban- 
doned. It  became,  however,  indispensible 
to  alter,  and  almost  to  model  anew  the  King's 
Speech,  which  had  been  already  drawn  up. 
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and  completely  prepared  for  delivery  from 
the  Throne.  This  alteration  was  therefore 
made  without  delay :  and  at  the  same  time. 
Lord  George  Germain,  as  Secretary  for  the 
American  Department,  sent  off  a  dispatch  to 
His  Majesty,  who  was  then  at  Kew,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  Lord  Cornwallis's  expedition.  Some 
hours  having  elapsed,  before  these  different, 
but  necessary  acts  of  business,  could  take 
place,  the  Ministers  separated,  and  Lord 
George  Germain  repaired  to  his  Office  in 
"Whitehall.  There  he  found  a  confirmation 
of  the  intelligence,  which  arrived  about  two 
hours  after  the  first  communication  j  having 
been  transmitted  from  Dover,  to  which  place 
it  was  forwarded  from  Calais,  with  the  French 
account  of  the  same  event. 

I  dined  on  that  day,  at  Lord  George's;  and 
though  the  information,  which  had  reached 
London  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  from 
two  different  quarters,  was  of  a  nature  not 
to  admit  of  long  concealment;  yet  it  had  not 
been  communicated  either  to  me,  or  to  any 
individual  of  the  company,  (as  it  might  natu- 
rally have  been,  through  the  channel  of  com- 
mon  report,)  when  I  got   to  Pall-mall,  be- 
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tween  five  or  six  o'clock.  Lord  Walsingham, 
who  likewise  dined  there,  was  the  only  per- 
son present,  except  Lord  George,  acquainted 
with  the  fact.  The  party,  nine  in  number, 
sat  down  to  table.  I  thought,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  appeared  serious,  though  he  ma- 
nifested no  discomposure.  Before  the  dinner 
was  finished,  one  of  his  servants  delivered  him 
a  letter,  brought  back  by  the  messenger  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  King.  Lord 
George  opened  and  perused  it :  then  looking 
at  Lord  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  exclusively 
directed  his  observation,  "  The  King  writes," 
said  he,  ''  just  as  he  always  does,  except  that 
"  I  observe  he  has  omitted  to  mark  the  hour 
"  and  the  minute  of  his  writing,  with  his 
"  usual  precision."  This  remark,  though 
calculated  to  awaken  some  interest,  excited 
no  comment;  and  while  the  Ladies,  Lord 
George's  three  daughters,  remained  in  the 
room,  we  repressed  our  curiosity.  But  they 
bad  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  Lord  George 
having  acquainted  us,  that  from  Paris  infor- 
mation had  just  arrived,  of  the  old  Count  de 
Maurepas,  First  Minister,  lying  at  the  point 
of  death;  "  It  would  grieve  me,"  said  I,  "  to 
"  finish  my  career,  however  far  advanced  in 
*•  years,    were  I  first    Minister    of  France, 
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"  before  I  had  witnessed  the  termination  of 
"  this  great  contest  between  England  and 
"  America."  "  He  has  survived  to  see  that 
*'  event,'*  rephed  Lord  George,  with  some 
agitation.  Utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  fact 
which  had  happened  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
I  conceived  him  to  allude  to  the  indecisive 
naval  Action,  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  early  in  the  preceding  Month 
of  September,  between  Admiral  Graves  and 
Count  de  Grasse;  which  Engagement,  in  its 
results  might  prove  most  injurious  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  Under  this  impression,  "  My 
"  meaningj'*  said  I,  "  is,  that  if  I  were  the 
"  Count  de  Maurepas,  I  should  wish  to  live 
"  long  enough,  to  behold  the  final  issue  of 
"  the  war  in  Virginia."  "  He  has  survived 
"  to  witness  it  completely,"  answered  Lord 
George:  "The  army  has  surrendered,  and 
<*  you  may  peruse  the  particulars  of  the  Ca- 
"  pitulation,  in  that  paper ;"  taking  at  the 
same  time  one  from  his  pocket,  which  he  de- 
livered into  my  hand,  not  without  visible 
emotion.  By  his  permission  I  read  it  aloud, 
while  the  company  listened  in  profound  si- 
lence. We  then  discussed  its  contents,  as 
affecting  the  Ministry,  the  Country,  and  the 
War.     It  must  be  confessed  that  they  were 
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calculated  to  diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  most 
convivial  society,  and  that  they  opened  a 
wide  field  for  political  speculation. 

After  perusing  the  account  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  surrender  at  York  Town,  it  was  im- 
possible for  all  present,  not  to  feel  a  lively 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  King  had  received 
the  intelligence  J  as  well  as  how  he  bad  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  Note  to  Lord  George 
Germain,  on  the  first  communication  of  so 
painful  an  event.  He  gratified  our  wish  by 
reading  it  to  us;  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  did  the  highest  honour  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's fortitude,  firmness,  and  consistency  of 
character.  The  words  made  an  impression 
on  my  memory,  which  the  lapse  of  more  than 
thirty  years  has  not  erased  ;  and  I  shall  here 
commemorate  its  tenor,  as  serving  to  shew 
how  that  Prince  felt  and  wrote,  under  one  of 
the  most  afflicting,  as  well  as  humiliating 
occurrences  of  his  reign.  The  Billet  ran 
nearly  to  this  effect :  *'  I  have  received  with 
"  sentiments  of  the  deepest  concern,  the 
"  communication  which  Lord  George  Ger- 
"  main  has  made  me,  of  the  unfortunate  re- 
"  suit  of  the  operations  in  Virginia.  I  par- 
"  ticularly  lament  it,  on  account  of  the  con- 
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**  sequences  connected  with  it,  and  the  dif- 
*'  ficulties  which  it  may  produce  in  carrying 
"  on  the  pubHc  Business,  or  in  repairing 
'*  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust  that  neither 
"  Lord  George  Germain,  nor  any  Member 
*'  of  the  Cabinet  will  suppose,  that  it  makes 
"  the  smallest  alteration  in  those  principles 
"  of  my  conduct,  which  have  directed  me  in 
"  past  time,  and  which  will  always  continue 
"  to  animate  me  under  every  event,  in  the 
**  prosecution  of  the  present  contest."  Not  a 
sentiment  of  despondency  or  of  despair  was 
to  be  found  in  the  letter ;  the  very  hand-writ- 
ing of  which,  indicated  composure  of  mind. 
Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain,  relative 
to  the  practicability  of  reducing  America  to 
obedience  by  force  of  Arms  at  the  end  of 
1781 ;  we  must  admit,  that  no  Sovereign  could 
manifest  more  calmness,  dignity,  or  self-com- 
mand, than  George  the  Third  displayed  in 
this  reply. 

Severely  as  the  general  effect  of  the  blow 
received  in  Virginia,  was  felt  throughout  the 
nation,  yet  no  immediate  symptoms  of  Mini- 
sterial dissolution,  or  even  of  parliamentary 
defection,  became  visible  in  either  House. 
All  the  animated  invectives  of  Fox,  aided  by 
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the  contumelious  irony  of  Burke,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  dignified  denunciations  of  Pitt, 
enlisted  on  the  same  side,  made  little  appa- 
rent impression  on  their  hearers,  who  seemed 
stupified  by  the  disastrous  intelligence.  Yet 
never  probably,  at  any  period  of  our  History, 
was  more  indignant  language  used  by  the 
Opposition,  or  supported  by  Administration. 
In  the  ardour  of  his  feelings  at  the  recent  ca- 
lamity which  had  taken  Place  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  Fox  not  only  accused  Ministers  of 
being  virtually  in  the  pay  of  France  j  but, 
menaced  them  with  the  vengeance  of  an  un- 
done People,  who  would  speedily  compel 
them  to  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  public 
Scaffold.  Burke,  with  inconceivable  warmth 
of  colouring,  depictured  the  folly  and  imprac- 
ticability of  taxing  America  by  force,  or  as 
he  described  it,  "  shearing  the  Wolf."  The 
Metaphor  was  wonderfully  appropriate,  and 
scarcely  admitted  of  denial.  Pitt  levelled  his 
observations  principally  against  the  Cabinet, 
whom  he  represented  as  destitute  of  principle, 
wisdom,  or  union  of  design.  All  three  were 
sustained,  and  I  had  almost  said,  outdone  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt-  who,  in  terms  of  gloomy 
despondency,  seemed  to  regard  the  situation 
of  the  Country,  as  scarcely  admitting  of  a 
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remedy,  under  such  a  Parliament,  such  Mi- 
nisters, and  such  a  Sovereign.  Lord  North, 
in  this  moment  of  general  depression,  found 
resources  in  himself.  He  scornfully  repelled 
the  insinuations  of  Fox,  as  deserving  only 
contempt  5  justified  the  principle  of  the  war, 
which  did  not  originate  in  a  despotic  wish  to 
tyrannize  America,  but  from  the  desire  of 
maintaining  the  constitutional  Authority  of 
Parliament  over  the  Colonies ;  deplored,  in 
common  with  the  Opposition,  the  misfor- 
tunes whi©h  had  marked  the  progress  of  the 
contest  3  defied  the  threats  of  punishment  j 
and  finally  adjured  the  House  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  present  calamity  by  dejection  or  des- 
pair, but,  by  united  exertion,  to  secure  our 
national  extrication. 

The  efforts  of  the  First  Minister  were 
not  unsuccessful,  and  the  Address  to  the 
Crown,  which  indirectly  avowed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  ne- 
cessary, was  carried  by  a  Majority  of  eighty- 
nine.  Though  the  continuance  of  offe?isive 
Hostilities  in  America,  was  unequivocally  re- 
nounced by  Lord  North,  and  virtually  or 
silently  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, in  the  course  of  Debate ;  yet  so  far  did 
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Ministers  seem  from  professing  a  readiness  to 
acknowledge  the  Independance  of  tiie  thir- 
teen Colonies,  that  they  warmly  maintained 
the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  still  prosecut- 
ing a  defensive  war  in  that  portion  of  the 
Globe.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  a  still  greater 
proportionate  Majority  supported  Adminis- 
tration. When  Fox,  presuming  on  the  ope- 
ration of  the  recent  Misfortune  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, soon  afterwards  attempted  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Supplies,  the  Opposition  ex- 
perienced a  second  defeat;  only  seventy-seven 
persons  voting  with  them,  while  Lord  North 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  It  seemed 
by  no  means  clear,  during  the  first  fortnight 
after  Parliament  met,  whether  any  official 
change  whatever  would  take  place ;  or  even 
if  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Cabi- 
net, to  what  extent  it  would  be  carried.  The 
national  forces,  exhausted  by  so  long  a  con- 
test, and  now  opposed  in  every  quarter  by  a 
vast  Confederacy,  were  indeed  evidently  un- 
equal to  continue  the  effort  for  subjecting 
America;  and  it  therefore  became  obvious, 
that  new  Measures  must  speedily  supersede 
those,  which  had  been  prosecuted  during  so 
many  years.  But,  the  same  First  Minister 
might  remain  in  Power,  under  a  total,  or  a 
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partial  change  of  System ;  and  in  that  case, 
all  the  labours  of  the  Minority  would  be  frus- 
trated, in  the  moment  of  their  expected  com- 
pletion. The  King's  firmness  was  well  un- 
derstood by  all  Parties.  Lord  North  shewed 
hitherto  no  disposition  to  resign,  and  Parlia- 
ment had  given  no  indications  of  having 
withdrav»'n  their  confidence  from  the  Admi- 
nistration. Such  appeared  to  be  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs,  in  the  first  week  of  December. 

December.]  Though  Fox  and  Pitt  seemed 
at  this  time  to  act  in  perfect  political  union, 
yet  no  man  who  attentively  considered  the 
different  spirit  which  animated  their  Speeches, 
whenever  the  Sovereign  became  indirectly  the 
subject  of  their  animadversion,  could  fail  to 
remark  their  widely  dissimilar  line  of  conduct. 
Fox,  whether  he  was  impelled  by  his  con- 
sciousness that  the  King's  moral  repugnance 
to  many  parts  of  his  private  character,  and  to 
the  irregularities  of  his  life,  imposed  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  his  ever  attaining  the 
royal  favour;  or  whether,  having  already  of- 
fended in  his  political  capacity,  beyond  the 
hope  of  pardon,  he  relied  solely  on  his  own 
talents,  aided  by  Party,  to  force  his  way  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
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situation  ^ — whichever  of  these  motives  prin- 
cipally actuated  him,  it  is  indisputable  that 
in  all  his  allusions  to  the  King,  although  he 
might  affect  to  shelter  himself  under  the  forms 
of  Parliamentary  language,  yet  Fox  always 
chose  to  consider  him  as  animated  by  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  unbecoming  his  station, 
as  well  as  incompatible  with  the  Benignity 
which  constitutes  the  most  enviable  Attribute 
of  Royalty,  Fox  designated  or  characterized 
him  in  fact,  as  under  the  dominion  of  resent- 
ment; unfeeling,  implacable,  and  only  sa- 
tiated by  the  continuance  of  war  against  his 
former  subjects.  In  a  word,  more  as  a  Ty- 
rant and  an  Oppressor,  than  as  the  head  of 
a  free  Country,  the  Guardian  of  a  limited 
Constitution. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  was  proposed, 
**  Those,"  said  Fox,  "  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  the  Prince  whose  Speech 
we  have  just  heard,  might  be  induced  to 
consider  him  as  an  unfeeling  Despot,  exult- 
"  ing  in  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  and 
the  lives  of  his  People.  The  Speech  itself, 
divested  of  the  disguise  of  royal  forms,  can 
only  mean,  '  Our  losses  in  America  have 
VOL.  II.  I 
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*'  been  most  calamitous.  The  blood  of  my 
"  Subjects  has  flowed  in  copious  streams, 
"  throughout  every  part  of  that  Continent. 
"  The  treasures  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
wantonly  lavished  ;  while  the  load  of  taxes 
imposed  on  an  overburthened  Country,  is 
"  become  intolerable.  Yet  will  I  continue  to 
"  tax  you  to  the  last  Shilling.  When,  by 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Surrender,  all  hopes  of 
victory  are  for  ever  extinct,  and  a  further 
continuance  of  Hostilities  can  only  accele- 
"  rate  the  ruin  of  tlie  British  Empire,  I  pro- 
hibit you  from  thinking  of  Peace.  My 
rage  for  Conquest  is  unquenched,  and  my 
revenge  unsated :  nor  can  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  total  subjugation  of  my  revolted 
American  Subjects,  allay  my  animosity.'  " 
When  we  consider  the  severity  and  acrimony 
of  these  personal  imputations,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  excited  corresponding  sen- 
sations of  resentment  in  the  Royal  Bosom. 
What  accusations  more  wounding,  could  we 
frame,  what  motives  of  action  more  atrocious, 
could  we  suppose,  and  what  language  more 
abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  could  we  have  at- 
tributed to  that  Monster,  whose  crimes  so  long 
desolated  France  and  Europe,  than  are  here 
supposed  to  animate  George  the  Third !     It 
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must  be  admitted  even  by  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers, that  Fox,  however  eminent  were  his 
talents,  yet  by  the  want  of  Moderation,  sen- 
tenced himself  during  his  whole  life,  to  per- 
petual exclusion  from  Office;  verifying  in 
his  own  person,  Juvenal's  remark  upon  the 
injuries  attendant  on  Eloquence,  when  he 
says, 

"  Torrens  diceudi  copia  multis, 
Et  sua  mortifera  est  Facundia." 

Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  most  animated  by  sentiments  of 
indignation  against  the  Measures,  or  the  Mi- 
nisters; yet  repressed  any  intemperate  ex- 
pressions, and  spared  the  Sovereign.  He 
pronounced  indeed  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  his  abhorrence  of  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  American  War;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion I  recollect  his  solemnly  invoking  the 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, who  had  reduced  the  Empire  to 
such  a  state  of  ruin  and  degradation.  But, 
with  consummate  ability,  he  separated  the 
King  from  his  weak  or  evil  Counsellors ;  ad- 
mitted the  purity  of  intention  by  which  he 
was  ever  impelled ;  professed  his  ardent  dt- 
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tachment  to  the  person,  as  well  as  to  the 
family,  of  the  reigning  Monarch;  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  best  manifested,  by 
exposing  the  delusion  that  liad  been  prac- 
tised on  him.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, whose  distinguishing  political  tact,  and 
keen  discernment  in  all  matters  where  his 
own  Interest  or  Ambition  were  concerned, 
enabled  him  to  descry  a  Minister  in  Embrioj 
appears  early  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  this  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Opposition  Leaders.  While 
he  continued  strenuously  to  support  an  Ad- 
ministration, the  certain  approaching  fall  of 
which,  he  nevertheless  probably  anticipated  j 
he  lavished  the  warmest  Encomiums  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  on  the  hereditary  talents, 
the  brilliant  oratory,  and  early  indications 
of  genius  in  Pitt;  under  whose  protection, 
aided  by  his  own  parliamentary  powers,  he 
speedily  contrived,  after  Lord  North's  re- 
signation, to  re-appear  on  the  ministerial 
Theatre. 

Notwithstanding  the  ostensible  degree  of 
Harmony  and  Concert  which  seemed  to  ani- 
mate Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Session ;  yet  be- 
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fore  the  middle  of  December  it  began  to  be 
apparent,  that  some  vital  Disunion  of  Senti- 
ment prevailed  among  the  Members  of  Ad- 
ministration. Lord  North  in  fact  misihl  con- 
tinue,  as  many  persons  imagined,  First  Mi- 
nister, after  the  avowal  of  American  Inde- 
pendance.  But,  Lord  George  Germain  could 
not  by  any  Possibility,  remain  in  Oflice  a 
single  day  after  such  a  Recognition.  At 
this  Breach  the  Opposition  poured  in,  and 
were  aided  by  some  of  the  Adherents  of  Go- 
vernment, who  conceived  that  by  separating 
the  two  Ministers,  and  dismissing  the  latter. 
Lord  North  could  yet  be  preserved  at  the 
head  of  His  Majesty's  Councils.  Sir  James 
Lowther  havinor  introduced  a  Motion  tendingr 
to  declare  that  **  All  further  Attempts  to 
"  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience  by 
"  Force,  would  be  ineffectual  •"  after  a  long 
and  very  animated  Debate,  the  Order  of  the 
Day  could  only  be  carried  by  a  majority  of 
Forty-one,  in  a  crouded  House,  where  Four 
hundred  Members  were  present.  Nor  was  the 
paucity  of  Numbers,  the  only  apparent  symp- 
tom of  a  Ministerial  Crisis.  Rigby  and  Dun- 
das  acting  on  this  occasion  in  concert,  called 
on  Lord  North  to  state,  in  his  Place,  the 
difference  of  Opinion  which  was  presumed  to 
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exist  in  the  Cabinet.  Both  of  them  at  the 
same  time  avowed  and  admitted,  that  no  fur- 
ther hope  could  be  entertained  of  subjecting 
America  by  Arms.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  while  he  admitted  the  War  with 
the  Colonies,  to  constitute  the  heaviest  Cala- 
mity of  his  life,  and  expressed  his  warmest 
wishes  for  the  attainment  of  Peace^  neither 
owned,  nor  denied  the  Charge  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  and 
Rigby,  though  he  attempted  to  evade  it 
under  some  loose  and  general  Declarations. 
Wearied  at  length,  and  attacked  no  less  by 
his  Friends,  than  by  his  Opponents,  he 
adopted  the  singular  Expedient  of  quitting 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  withdrawing  to  one 
of  the  Seats  behind  it ;  leaving  Lord  George 
Germain  alone,  exposed  to  the  Attacks  of 
the  Opposition.  This  Scene,  which  spoke 
with  mute  Eloquence,  and  from  its  pecu- 
liarity attracted  all  eyesj  left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  Dissimilarity  of  Opinion  among 
Ministers,  on  the  great  question  respecting 
America. 

From  that  Evening,  on  which  I  accompa- 
nied him  home,  when  he  quitted  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  George  with  reason   con- 
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sidered  his  official  capacity  as  virtually  ter- 
minated, though  he  continued  to  exercise 
its  Functions,  till  a  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department.  The  two  Houses 
having  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  for  the 
Christmas  Recess,  he  then  came  to  a  full 
explanation  with  Lord  North.  At  that  Inter- 
view, after  professing  his  readiness  to  remain 
in  his  situation,  as  long  as  it  could  be  benefi- 
cial to  His  Majesty's  service,  while  the  Inde- 
pendance  of  America  was  not  formally  re- 
cognized;  he  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
besought  Lord  North  to  consider  no  object, 
except  the  Preservation  of  the  Ministry,  and 
the  interests  of  their  common  Master.  For 
that  purpose,  he  advised  the  First  Minister  to 
strengthen  himself  by  a  Negociation  with 
some  of  his  political  Enemies  j  and  not  to 
allow  any  personal  considerations  towards 
him  (Lord  George),  to  delay,  or  to  impede, 
for  an  instant,  the  Arrangements  judged  to 
be  proper  for  the  general  Security.  Adding, 
that  he  had  no  personal  Stipulations  to  make, 
nor  Favours  to  ask  ;  and  that  he  would  go 
down  immediately  to  his  Seat  at  Drayton  in 
Northamptonshire,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  allow  time  to  select  a  successor 
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for  his  Post;  after  which  he  would  return, 
and  deliver  up  the  Seal  of  his  Office,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  into  His  Majesty's  hands. 
As  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  tliese 
Opinions,  he  left  London  a  very  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  above  Conversation. 

Januarys  1782.]  It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, that  Lord  North  could  not  have  he- 
sitated, under  such  circumstances,  to  accept 
Lord  George's  resignation;  and  that  he  could 
as  little  delay  to  effect,  or  at  least  to  attempt, 
the  completion  of  the  Objects  recommended 
to  him.  Necessity  strongly  urged  them;  and 
the  respite  which  the  Christmas  Recess  al- 
lowed for  private  Negociation,  afforded  him 
time  for  making  every  requisite  Stipulation. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  North,  though  he  did  not 
either  oppose,  or  refuse,  by  no  means  how- 
ever positively  accepted,  even  the  Resignation 
of  the  American  Secretary.  And  when  Lord 
George  returned  to  London  from  Northamp- 
tonshire, towards  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
Month;  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  he 
found  his  office  still  undisposed  of,  and  his 
Successor  not  more  fixed  than  before  he 
quitted   the    Capital.      He   therefore   waited 
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patiently,  till  the  progress  of  Events  should 
propel  the  Indecision,  or  hasten  the  Procras- 
tination, of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Lord  North's  Adminis- 
tration, and  no  feature  of  his  conduct  as  First 
Minister,  during  the  twelve  years  that  he 
continued  in  Office,  seems  more  extraordi- 
nary; it  might  be  even  said,  inexplicable; 
than  this  loss  of  time  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 
Every  thing  dictated  decision.  He  well  knew 
the  Opposition  to  be  principally  composed  of 
two  Parties,  called  after  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective leaders.  Lords  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
burne ;  which  Bodies  of  men,  though  they 
agreed  in  endeavouring  to  dispossess  him  of 
power,  agreed  in  no  other  speculative  or  practi- 
cal principle  of  policy.  Scarcely  could  they 
even  be  with-held  from  mutual  animositv,  by 
the  near  prospect  of  the  prize  in  view.  If  there- 
fore, the  point  of  American  Independance 
was  once  conceded  by  Ministers,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  obvious  impediment  that  could  with- 
hold Lord  Shelburne  from  accepting  a  situa- 
tion under  Government.  It  was  even  well 
known,  that  he  entertained  and  avowed  very 
strong  doubts,  on  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of 
making  such    a   concession  to  the  Colonies, 
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under  any  possible  circumstances  j  doubts 
which  were  re-echoed  by  his  Adherents  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, it  was  presumed,  be  altogether  unaccep- 
table to  the  King.  He  was,  besides,  a  man 
of  great  Abilities,  the  professed  Disciple  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  possessed  consi- 
derable Parliamentary  Interest.  Lord  North 
held  in  his  hand,  various  means  of  concilia- 
ting and  acquiring  his  support.  Besides  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  higher  rank 
in  the  English  Peerage,  to  both  which  he 
might  aspire ',  four  Garters  were  then  lying 
on  the  King's  Table,  unbestowed ;  one  of 
which  Lord  Shelburne  actually  seized  on,  as 
his  share  of  the  plunder,  when  he  came  into 
Ministry,  within  three  Months  from  the  time 
of  which  I  speak.  All  these  circumstances 
seemed  therefore  to  point  out  that  quarter,  as 
the  obvious  point  of  application. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  discuss- 
ing this  question,  with  those  who  were  well 
informed  in  the  secret  springs  and  History  of 
Lord  North's  Administration.  But  they  dif- 
fered in  their  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  has 
been  confidently  asserted,  that  the  King  ob- 
jected to  disposing  of  one  of  the  vacant  Gar- 
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ters  m  favour  of  Lord  Shelburne;  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  consent  to  it,  when  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  His  Majesty,  by  the  Mi- 
nister. Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  at 
St.  James's,  that  even  though  all  further  at- 
tempts to  subjugate  America  should  be  aban- 
doned, yet  that  the  same  Administration 
might  still  continue  to  conduct  the  national 
Affairs.  Nor  was  it  at  all  clear  that  such 
expectations  were  chimerical.  The  Session 
of  1779  had  sufficiently  proved,  that  even 
after  being  left  in  a  minority,  on  more  than 
one  great  public  Question,  a  Minister,  who 
wished  to  remain  in  Office,  possessed  the 
means  of  doing  it,  almost  in  defiance  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  America  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  independant,  and  that  great 
impediment  once  removed,  Peace  would  pro- 
bably follow  at  no  long  interval ;  and  however 
unfortunate  he  had  been  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  Lord  North  might  still  conclude  an  ho- 
nourable pacification.  In  the  House  of  Peers, 
he  possessed  a  decided  majority ;  and  in 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  when  once 
Government  became  emancipated  from  the 
American  War,  it  was  with  rea:3on  conceived, 
that  the  Opposition  would  again  diminish  in 
energy,  as  well  as  in  numbers.     These  rea* 
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sons,  however  destitute  of  solidity  they  even- 
tually proved,  may  perhaps  satisfactorily 
account  for  Lord  North's  seeming  supineness, 
in  not  endeavouring,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
to  divide  his  opponents,  or  to  augment  his 
own  strength. 

Jan.  21.]  When  Parliament  met  again  for 
the  dispatch  of  Business,  Lord  George  Ger- 
main therefore  attended  in  his  place,  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  but  the  tide  of  Oppo- 
sition, which  had  been  so  long  principally 
directed  against  him,  as  the  American 
Secretary,  took  at  first  another  direction. 
Lord  Sandwich  was  in  turn  attacked  by 
Fox,  for  his  asserted  mis-management  of  the 
Admiralty  Department;  and  the  First  Mi- 
nister, unable  to  shelter  him  from  investi- 
gation, consented  to  institute  an  enquiry. 
Amonjr  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  this  Occa- 
sion, was  Lord  Mulgrave ;  a  Nobleman  who 
occupied,  himself,  a  place  at  that  Board. 
His  early  expedition  of  discovery  towards 
the  North  Pole,  had  given  him  some  naval 
celebrity  j  and  as  he  was  formed  on  rather 
a  heavy  colossal  scale,  the  Opposition,  to 
distinguish   him   from    his  younger   Brother, 
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the  Honourable  Charles  Phipps,  who  en- 
joyed likewise  a  Seat  in  the  House,  deno- 
minated him  ''  Ursa  Major."  They  likewise 
gave  him  the  name  of  "  Alphesibaeus ;"  I 
suppose,  from  some  fancied  Analogy  be- 
tween him  and  the  awkward  imitator  of  the 
Dancing  Satyrs,  commemorated  by  Virgil,  in 
the  fifth  Eclogue  of  his  Bucolics.  Lord  MuU 
grave  was  distinguished  by  a  singularity  of 
physical  conformation,  possessing  two  dis- 
tinct voices;  the  one,  strong  and  hoarse;  the 
other  weak  and  querulous ;  of  both  which, 
he  occasionally  availed  himself.  So  extraor- 
dinary a  circumstance,  probably  gave  rise  to 
a  story  of  his  having  fallen  into  a  Ditch,  in  a 
dark  night,  and  calling  for  aid  in  his  shrill 
voice.  A  Countryman  coming  up,  was  about 
to  have  assisted  him  :  but.  Lord  Mulgrave 
addressing  him  in  a  hoarse  tone,  the  Peasant 
immediately  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  if  there  are 
"  two  of  you  in  the  Ditch,  you  may  help 
"  each  other  out  of  it."  In  Debate,  if  not 
animated,  he  was  able  and  pertinacious. 
Like  Dundas,  he  contrived,  after  Lord  North's 
Administration  went  to  pieces,  to  attach  him- 
self to  Pitt;  who,  in  1784-,  made  him  Joint 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  six  years  later, 
raised  him  to  the  British  Peerage. 
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Towards  the  last  days  of  January,  after 
long  fluctuation.  Lord  North  at  length  com- 
municated to  Lord  George,  His  Majesty's 
determination  to  consent  to  his  resignation, 
so  repeatedly  offered  j  and  the  resolution 
taken  to  supply  his  loss,  by  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis.  It  seemed  difficult  to  have  made  a  se- 
lection, in  Consequence  of  which  less  strength 
would  be  acquired  on  the  side  of  Administra- 
tion; Mr.  Ellis's  talents  being  already  en- 
gaged in  favour  of  Government,  by  a  very 
lucrative  Place,  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
His  Abilities,  however  eminent  and  solid, 
aided  by  his  long  experience  of  Parliamentary 
Business,  were  nevertheless,  altogether  un- 
equal to  contending  in  stormy  times,  with  the 
vast  energies  then  collected  on  the  Opposi- 
tion Benches.  He  was,  besides,  far  advanced 
in  years ;  and  though  his  faculties  might  have 
preserved  all  their  vigor  or  freshness,  he 
wanted  the  requisite  lire  and  animation.  His 
Appointment  gave  satisfaction  only  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Minister,  who  exulted  in  a 
choice  that  proved  the  Paucity,  or  rather 
Nullity  of  the  Sources,  from  which  he  now 
attempted  to  derive  support. 

Just  at  this  period  died  Lord  Falmouth,  at 
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an  advanced  stage  of  life  :  a  Nobleman,  nei- 
ther distinguished  by  his  talents  or  his  vir- 
tues J  but  whose  name,  Boscawen,  is  connect- 
ed with  Naval  recollections  of  the  most  gra- 
tifying kind.  Lord  Falmouth  commanded 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  but,  my  sole  motive  for  mentioning 
his  decease,  is  in  order  to  commemorate  an 
Anecdote  respecting  him.  1  have  been  as- 
sured, that  towards  the  conclusion  of  George 
the  Second's  Reign,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Chatham,  occupied  a 
principal  place  in  the  Cabinet ;  Lord  Fal- 
mouth having  waited  on  him,  at  his  Levee, 
stated  his  wish  to  be  recommended  to  His 
Majesty,  for  the  first  vacant  Ga7'te7\  The 
Secretary  of  State  expressing  a  degree  of  re- 
luctance to  lay  the  request  before  the  King, 
and  manifesting  some  disapprobation  of  the 
demand  itself;  '*  You  will  be  pleased.  Sir,  to 
*'  remember,"  said  Lord  Falmouth,  *'  that 
"  I  bring  in  five  Votes,  who  go  with  Ministry 
**  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  if  my  ap- 
"  plication  is  disregarded,  you  must  take  the 
*'  consequence."  "  Your  Lordship  threatens 
*'  me,"  replied  the  Minister  with  warmth  j 
"  You  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  so  long 
*'  as  I  hold  a  place    in    the   Councils  of  the 
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"  Crown,  you  shall  never  receive  the  Order 
"  of  the  Garter.'^  Then  turning  round,  he 
exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  those  near 
him, 

"  Optat  Ephlppla  Bos  piger." 

Lord  Falmouth  comprehending  nothing  of 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  conceiving 
that  the  Monosyllable  Bos,  must  allude  to  his 
name,  requested  to  be  informed  what  the 
Minister  meant  by  so  calling  him  ?  '*  The 
"  observation,"  replied  Mr.  Pitt,  "  is  not 
"  mine,  but  Horace's."  As  little  familiar 
with  the  Name  of  the  Roman  Poet,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  Writings,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, apprehending  that  Horace  IValpole 
had  said  something  severe  or  disrespectful 
concerning  him  -,  under  that  second  mistake, 
"  If  Horace  Walpole,"  said  he,  "  has  taken 
"  any  liberties  with  my  name,  I  shall  know 
*'  how  to  resent  it.  His  brother.  Sir  Roberty 
"  when  he  was  alive,  and  First  Minister,  ne- 
"  ver  presumed  so  to  treat  me."  Having 
thus  expressed  himself,  he  quitted  Mr.  Pitt, 
leaving  the  audience  in  astonishment  at  the 
effect  of  his  double  misapprehension. 

February.]     Early  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
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ary.  Lord  George  Germain  having  resigned 
the  Seal  of  his  Office  into  the  King's  hand, 
received,  in  recompense  of  his  services,  the 
honor  of  the  Peerage.  The  Particulars  at- 
tending that  Elevation,  which  became  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  house  of  Lords,  I  received  on  the  same  day 
when  they  took  place,  from  Lord  George's 
own  mouth ;  and  they  are  too  curious,  as 
well  as  characteristic,  to  be  omitted  in  these 
Memoirs.  The  separation  between  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  Secretary,  was  by  no  means 
unaccompanied  with  emotion  on  both  sides; 
which  became  probably  augmented  by  the 
dark  Cloud  overhanging  the  Throne,  together 
with  the  painful  circumstances  that  produced 
the  necessity  for  Lord  George's  resignation. 
The  King,  who  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
these  facts,  doubtless  foresaw  the  possibility, 
if  not  probability,  of  greater  changes  in  the 
Administration,  as  imminent;  of  which,  the 
removal  of  the  American  Secretary,  was  only 
the  forerunner  and  the  presage.  After  re- 
gretting the  unfortunate  events  that  had  dic- 
tated the  Measure,  and  thanking  Lord  George 
for  his  services;  His  Majesty  added,  "  Is 
*'  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do,  to  express 
"  my  sense  of  them,  which  would  be  agree- 
yOL.   II.  K 
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"  able  to  you?"  "  Sir,"  answered  he,  "  if 
"  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  raise  me  to  the 
"  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  it  will  form  at  once 
*'  the  best  reward  to  which  I  can  aspire,  and 
"  the  best  proof  of  your  approbation  of  my 
"  past  exertions  in  your  affairs."  "  By  all 
"  means,"  said  the  King,  "  I  think  it  very 
"  proper,  and  shall  do  it  with  pleasure." 
"  Then,  Sir,"  rejoined  Lord  George,  "  if  you 
"  agree  to  my  first  request,  I  hope  you  will 
"  not  think  it  unbecoming,  or  unreasonable 
"in  me,  to  ask  another  favor.  It  is  to  create 
"  me  a  Viscoimt^  as  should  I  be  only  raised  to 
"  the  dignity  of  a  Baroji,  my  own  Secretary, 
"  my  Lawyer,  and  my  father's  Page,  will 
*'  all  take  rank  of  me."  The  King  expressing 
a  wish  to  know  the  Names  of  the  Persons  to 
whom  he  alluded,  *'  the  first,"  replied  Lord 
George,  "  is  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  as  Your 
Majesty  knows,  was  for  a  long  Time  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  my  Office,  when  Mr.  de 
Grey.  The  second  is  Lord  Loughborough, 
"  who  has  been  always  my  legal  Adviser. 
*'  Lord  Amherst  is  the  third,  who,  when  Page 
"  to  my  father,  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset,  has 
"  often  sat  on  the  Braces  of  the  State  Coach 
"  that  conveyed  him,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
"  Ireland,  to  the  Parliament  House  at  Dub- 
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"  lin."     The  King  smiled,  adding,  "  What 
"  you  say,  is  very  reasonable,  it  shall  be  so; 
"  and  now  let  me  know  the  Title  that  you 
''  choose."     "  I  have  already,  Sir,"  answer- 
ed Lord  George,  "  in  the  possible  anticipa- 
"  tion   of  Your  Majesty's    gracious  disposi- 
"  tions  towards  me,  spoken  to  the  Duke  of 
"  Dorset,  and  obtained  his  permission,  as  the 
*'  head  of  my  family,  to  take  the  title  o[ Sack- 
*' ville ;  having  been  compelled  to  renounce 
my  own  Name,  in  order  to  avail  myself  of 
the  bequest  of  the  Estate   of  Drayton  in 
Northamptonshire,  made  me  by  Lady  Betty 
*'  Germain,  in  her  Will.     I  shall  therefore  in 
"  some  degree  recover  it  by  this  means."   "  I 
"  quite   approve   of  that  idea,"    replied    his 
Majesty,  "  and  if  you  will  state  to  me  your 
''  Title,  I  will  write  it  down  myself,  before 
"  we  part,  and  send  it  directly  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor."      The    King    immediately    placed 
himself  at  a  table,  took  the  pen  and  ink  lying 
upon  it,  and  having  committed  the  Viscounty 
to  paper,  asked  him  what  Barony  he  chose? 
Lord  George  answered,  "  that  of  Bolebrook 
**  in  Sussex,  being  one  of  the  most  ancient 
"  Estates  belonging  to  his  family;  and  con- 
"  tiguous  to  Buckhurst,  the  original  Peerage 
"  conferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  his  An- 

K  2 
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*'  cestor,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset."    When  the 
King  had  copied  it,  he  rose  up,  and  with  the 
most  condescending  expressions  of  concern, 
as  well  as  of  satisfaction,  allowed  Lord  George 
to  withdraw  from  the  Closet.     As  this  is  one 
of  the  few  Peerages,    which,    in  the  course 
of  half  a  Century,  George  the  Third  has  been 
allowed  to  confer,  wholly  independant  of  mi- 
nisterial   intervention     or     recommendation, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  own  inclinations,  its 
Origin  and  Creation  attain  an  additional  in- 
terest. 

No  sooner  had  the  intention  of  calling  up 
Lord  George  Germain  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
become  publicly  known,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  immediatelv  brouq-ht  forward 
the  subject  before  that  Assembly.  He  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  that  it  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  their  honour,  as  a  Body,  to  admit 
among  them  a  person  still  labouring  under 
the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial :  and  though 
his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
on  the  7th  of  February ;  yet  he  renewed  the 
attack  as  soon  as  Lord  George  had  taken  his 
seat,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  Month.  Con- 
ceiving that  Lord  North  must,  as  first  Minis- 
ter, have  advised  the  Measure,  the  Marquis 
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attempted  to  involve  him  in  the  responsibiHty 
or  culpability  of  giving  such  advice    to  the 
Crown.     But,   Lord  Sackville  having  excul- 
pated the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  from 
any  participation  whatever  in  the  transaction, 
gave  the  House  clearly  to  understand,  that  it 
flowed  solely  from  the  volition  of  the  Sove- 
reign.     His    enemies   themselves   confessed, 
that  never  was  a  more  able,  dignified,  or  man- 
ly Appeal  made  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  than  Lord  Sackville  pronounced  on 
that  occasion.     He  observed,  that  even  ad- 
mitting in  all  its  force,  the  justice  of  the  Sen- 
tence passed   by  the  Court  Martial,  yet  that 
Tribunal  had  only  declared  him  ''  guilty  of 
*'  disobeying  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswic's 
"  Orders  J  and  therefore  had  adjudged   him 
"  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military 
"  capacity  whatever."     But  they  neither  had 
imposed,  nor  could   they  inflict   upon   him, 
Viny  civil  disability  or  incapacity.      And  the 
attempt  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Minister  of 
that  Time,  to  aggravate  the  nature  or  expres- 
sions of  the  Sentence,  by  any  harsh  additions 
and  personal  comments,  could  not  add  to  its 
force.     If,  after  considering  the  Sentence  pub- 
lished in  the  case  of  the  General  Ofiicer,  who 
commanded  on  the  Expedition  sent  in  1806, 
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against  Buenos  Ayres,  we  contemplate  the 
tenor  of  the  Orders  that  accompanied  it;  and 
then  compare  them  with  those  used  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  George  Sackville;  we  shall 
perceive  the  contrast  presented  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  Sovereigns,  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view.  Though  General  Whitelock 
was  adjudged  to  be  "  cashiered,  and  declared 
**  totally  unfit  and  wizvorthi/  to  serve  His  Ma- 
**jesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever:" 
consequently,  though  the  sentence  implies  a 
much  deeper  degree  of  error  or  culpability, 
than  was  attributed  to  Lord  George  Sackville 
at  Minden,  as  well  as  a  fault  far  more  clearly 
established  and  recognized  ;  yet  George  the 
Third,  unlike  his  Predecessor,  subjoins  no 
injurious  reflections,  but  simply  enjoins  the 
publication  of  it,  as  a  memorial  and  warning 
to  other  Oflicers. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  second  Debate  upon  Lord 
Sackville's  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  endea- 
voured to  prove,  from  the  length  of  time 
which  elapsed  after  his  reception  of  Prince 
Ferdinand's  Orders  to  advance,  that  Disincli- 
nation only  on  his  part  to  obey  them,  could 
have  produced  such  a  delay.     As  the  Duke 
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had  been  personally  present  at  Minden,  and 
as  he  declared  that  he  held  his  watch  within 
his  hand,  during  the  whole  time  lost  in  obey- 
ing the  Prince's  Orders,  which,  he  asserted, 
amounted  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  his  speech 
might  have  been  expected  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  House.  But,  only  twenty-eight 
Peers  could  be  found,  on  either  Debate,  to 
support  Lord  Carmarthen's  Motion ;  though 
the  number  voting  against  it  rose  from  seven- 
ty-five to  ninety-three,  between  the  two  Divi- 
sions, on  the  7th  and  the  18th  of  February. 
It  happened  likewise,  most  unfortunately  for 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that  while  he  thus 
attempted  to  attack  Lord  Sackville's  personal 
courage,  his  own  lay  under  very  general  sus- 
picion. He  had  brought  forward,  only  a  (ew 
days  before,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  case 
of  an  American  Colonel  Haynes,  executed  at 
Charlestown,  under  Lord  Rawdon's  authority, 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  expressions  or 
assertions  which  His  Grace  used,  in  relating 
this  transaction,  gave  such  offence  to  the  No- 
bleman against  whom  they  were  levelled,  that 
he  soon  afterwards  called  the  Duke  to  a 
severe  account.  But,  as  he  declined  giving 
any  individual  satisfaction,  Lord  Rawdon 
compelled  him  to  declare  in  his  place,  that 
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by  his  accusation  *'  he  had  not  intended  any 
*^  attack  on  Lord  Rawdon's  justice  or  huma- 
**  nity."  A  declaration,  apparently  at  vari- 
ance with  his  preceding  charge.  Lord  George 
Lenox,  as  I  know,  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent Opinion  of  Lord  Sackville's  Behaviour 
at  Minden,  as  well  as  of  the  Sentence  pro- 
nounced on  his  Conduct,  from  the  Ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  Duke,  his  Brother.  Not  two 
Years  after  the  Facts  just  related,  had  taken 
Place,  I  dined  in  a  select  Company  with  Lord 
Sackville  and  Lord  George  Lenox,  at  the 
House  of  a  General  Officer  in  London. 
When  we  went  up  to  the  Drawing  Room 
after  Dinner,  no  Entreaties  could  prevail  on 
Lord  George  to  walk  first  out  of  the  Apart- 
ment. '•'  As  the  Son  of  a  Duke  of  earlier 
"  Creation,  I  would  do  it,"  said  he  to  Lord 
Sackville;  "  but  as  a  General  Officer,  nothing 
"  can  induce  me  to  precede  your  Lordship.'* 
Lord  Sackville  was  restrained  by  the  exhorta- 
tions and  advice  of  Lord  Amherst,  from  call- 
ing on  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  answer 
to  him  personally,  for  his  double  attack.  I  had 
the  honour  to  know  him  before,  as  well  as 
after,  he  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  was  a 
Nobleman  highly  accomplished,  of  the  most 
pleasing  manners,  of  very  elegant  deportment. 
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of  a  lofty  mind,  and  of  considerable  talents. 
But,  the  part  which  he  took  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  constitute  the  most  commendable  act 
of  his  political  life.  Posterity  will  form  their 
opinion  on  it,  divested  of  prejudice.  His 
Contemporaries  saw  it  merely  through  the 
optics  of  Party,  the  most  deceptive  of  all 
Mediums.  While  only  twenty-eight  Peers 
supported  the  Motion  on  both  occasions, 
nearlv  a  hundred  voted  asrainst  it  on  the  final 
Debate.  These  aggregate  numbers  appear 
indeed  small  to  us  ;  but  we  must  recollect  the 
limited  extent  of  the  Peerage,  compared  with 
the  present  Times.  It  was  neither  Lord  Bute 
nor  Lord  North,  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  augmented 
the  members  of  that  House,  if  not  with  a 
profuse,  yet  unquestionably  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand.  In  1782  there  existed  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  English  Peers.  We 
have  now  above  three  hundred.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  Augmentation,  great  as  it  is, 
bears  only  a  relative  Proportion  to  the  En- 
crease  of  national  Revenue,  Population,  and 
Territory,  within  the  last  thirty  Years. 

While  Lord  Sackville  was  personally  at- 
tacked in  one  House  of  Parliament,  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  underwent  no  less  severe  an  en- 
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quiry  into  his  official  conduct,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Fox,  acting  as  his  accuser,  united  the  keen- 
est sarcasms,  with  the  most  able  and  laborious 
investigation  of  the  Naval  Administration. 
He  was  sustained  in  all  his  Charges,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  Admiral  Keppel,  and  by  Lord  Howe. 
Under  this  accumulation  of  talent  and  of 
Eloquence,  the  Minister  labored  hard  to  pro- 
tect his  Colleague  :  but  the  House  began  to 
manifest  some  indications  of  reluctance  to 
extend  further  Support.  Animated  by  such 
obvious  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Lord 
North's  Influence  in  that  Assembly,  the  Op- 
position renewed  their  efforts.  And  if  they 
did  not  overthrow,  they  at  least  shook  to  its 
Base,  the  Ministry.  After  two  Debates,  pro- 
tracted to  a  late  hour,  in  the  first  of  Vt'hich, 
the  Members  present  fell  little  short  of  four 
hundred,  a  Majority  of  only  txoenty-two  ap- 
peared on  the  side  of  Administration.  In  the 
second  Debate,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
where  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons actually  voted,  a  still  smaller  Majority, 
consisting  only  of  nineteen,  negatived  Fox's 
proposition,  attributing  "  gross  mismanage- 
"  ment"  to  the  Nobleman  at  the  Head  of 
the  Admiralty.     Two  such  Divisions,  follow- 
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ing  close  upon  Lord  Sackville's  resignation, 
afforded  ample  triumph  to  the  Minority, 
while  they  diffused  proportionate  apprehen- 
sion  among  the  adherents  of  Government. 

I  have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  by 
persons  who  were  conversant  in  the  secret 
History  of  those  Times,  that  after  the  second 
Disbate,  Lord  Sandwich  received  a  proposi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  him 
to  give  in  his  immediate  resignation;  offering 
him  as  a  recompense  for  this  service  done  to 
the  Crown  and  to  Administration,  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  together  with  a  Pension  of 
four  thousand  Pounds  a  year  for  life.  Lord 
Sandwich  rejected  the  proposal,  though  com- 
ing from  Lord  North ;  and  though  the  state 
of  his  private  fortune  was  such,  as  by  no 
means  to  place  him  above  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  official  situation.  Such  a  rejection 
seems  to  prove  that  he  entertained  the  most 
sanguine,  though  the  most  fallacious  expecta- 
tions, of  the  duration  of  Ministry.  In  less 
than  six  weeks  afterwards,  1  saw  his  furniture 
carrying  off  from  the  Admiralty,  of  which, 
Keppel,  just  named  his  successor,  was  taking 
possession. 
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Every  day,  from  this  lime  down  to  the 
20th  of  the  subsequent  Month,  when  Lord 
North  suddenly  threw  up  the  Administration 
of  Affairs,  was  marked  by  the  most  violent 
exertions  on  both  sides.  Incredible  efforts 
were  made  to  procure  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Opposition,  conscious  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost,  gave  the  Minister  no 
respite.  Scarcely  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
last  Debate  on  Lord  Sandwich,  General  Con- 
way introduced  a  Motion  for  addressing  His 
Majesty,  "  to  renounce  any  further  attempts 
"  to  reduce  America  by  force."  Notwith- 
standing the  eloquence  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  on  this  occasion  dis- 
played very  considerable  talents,  it  became 
impossible  to  induce  the  House  to  maintain 
the  contest.  Burke,  in  addition  to  all  the 
arguments  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  Great 
Britain ;  oppressed  the  recently  appointed 
]Minister,  under  the  flashes  of  intolerable  wit, 
supported  by  the  keenest  ridicule.  Never  on 
any  occasion  was  he  more  happy  in  his  allu- 
sions, or  more  pointed  in  his  irony.  After 
felicitating  Mr.  Ellis  on  succeeding  as  heir  to 
the  noble  Viscount,  at  whose  feet  he  had  been 
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brought  up,  and  whose  political  opinions  he 
implicitly  adopted  ;  Burke  compared  him  to  a 
Caterpillar,  who  having  long  remained  in  a 
torpid  state,  within  the  silken  folds  of  his  lu- 
crative Employment  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
now  bursting  his  ligaments,  fluttered  forth, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Hour.  Pursuing  this 
comparison  with  inconceivable  humour,  he 
directed  the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  mind, 
in  impelling  his  Audience  no  longer  to  sup- 
port a  hopeless,  ruinous,  and  unavailing  con- 
flict. On  that  night,  the  American  War 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  terminated  j  the 
Question  being  carried  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, by  only  one  Vote,  though  near  three 
hundred  and  ninety  Members  divided.  Many 
of  those  who  supported  the  Minister,  seemed 
not  less  rejoiced  at  the  apparent  conclusion 
of  the  war,  than  the  persons  on  the  opposite 
side:  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Lord 
North  himself,  whose  disinclination  to  prose- 
cute Hostilities  beyond  the  Atlantic,  was  well 
known;  did  not  really  regret,  though  he  was 
necessitated  to  oppose,  the  Motion  of  Gene- 
ral Conway.  Far  from  manifesting  any  in- 
tention of  laying  down  his  Office  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  he  performed  one  of  tiie  most 
important  functions  of  First  Minister,   only 
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three  days  afterwards,  by  opening  the  Budget, 
and  proposing  a  Loan,  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary. It  is  true  that  he  postponed  the  task  of 
stating  the  Taxes  to  be  imposed  j  but  he  did 
not  the  less  declare  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue at  tlie  head  of  His  Majesty's  Councils: 
nor  did  those  persons  who  were  most  in  his 
confidence,  either  question  his  sincerity,  or 
doubt  his  resolution. 

It  became,  indeed,  apparent  from  this 
time,  that  though  a  Majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  still  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  Ministry,  they  were  altogether  weary 
of  continuing  that  contest  for  the  reduction 
of  America,  which  during  near  seven  years 
had  produced  only  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
pense and  of  misfortune.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Opposition  soon  discovered,  that 
the  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  and  the  resignation  of  Lord  North, 
constituted  by  no  means,  as  they  had  flattered 
themselves,  things  synonymous,  or  insepar- 
able in  themselves.  When  General  Conway, 
encouraged  by  the  event  of  bis  late  Motion, 
brought  the  subject  again  before  the  House, 
he  indeed  out-numbered  the  Minister  on  the 
Division,  by  nineteen,  leaving  him  thus  in  a 
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Minority.  He  even  carried  without  dif- 
ficulty, an  Address  to  the  Throne,  sohciting 
His  Majesty  "  to  stop  the  prosecution  of  fur- 
"  ther  offensive  vi'ar  against  the  Colonies.'* 
But,  the  King,  though  he  returned  a  gracious 
Answer,  did  not  the  less  make  a  vague  and 
general  Reply  to  the  Address,  when  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  whole  House.  Un- 
able to  resist  the  stream  while  it  ran  in  this 
direction,  Lord  North  no  longer  attempted  it; 
and  allowed  the  Opposition,  who  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America  constituted  the  Majority,  to 
declare  "  Enemies  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  their 
"  Country,  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
"  attempt  to  prosecute,  offensive  Hostilities 
"  against  the  Americans."  Desirous  to  meet, 
and  to  anticipate  their  wishes,  upon  a  point 
evidently  so  popular,  he  even  permitted  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  enabling 
the  Crown  to  conclude  a  Truce,  or  a  Peace, 
with  the  Colonies.  Under  these  critical  cir- 
cumstances the  month  of  March  opened, 
while  the  minds  of  all  men  were  attracted 
towards  the  termination  of  a  scene  so  interest- 
ing to  every  individual ;  but,  the  issue  of 
which  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee, 
from  the  conduct  or  the  protestations  of  the 
First  Minister. 
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March.]  Unable  to  effect  his  removal,  or  to 
provoke  his  voluntary  resignation,  by  any  cen- 
sures passed  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
War,  or  by  any  interdictions  of  its  future  pro- 
secution; the  Opposition  became  of  necessity 
compelled  to  bring  forward  a  personal  Ques- 
tion, inculpating  Administration.  And  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  conducting  this 
Measure,  they  proceeded  with  judicious,  as 
well  as  with  cautious  steps.  A  retrograde 
movement,  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  they 
■were  well  aware,  would  at  once  undo  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  effected.  Lord  North,  who 
was  individually  beloved,  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  even  by  those  who  most  disapproved 
or  opposed  many  of  his  Measures;  was  like- 
wise steadily  supported  by  the  Sovereign: 
while  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  prospect  of 
any  defection  or  change  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested itself.  The  Session  moreover  advanced 
rapidly;  and  if  Easter  arrived,  experience 
had  proved  that  a  full  Attendance  could  not 
be  obtained  after  that  period  of  the  jear,  ex- 
cept with  the  utmost  difficulty.  All  these 
facts  having  been  maturely  considered  in  the 
Meetings  which  took  place  among  the  Oppo- 
sition Leaders,  they  determined  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
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delay.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  seconded  by  Powis,  (then  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire,  since  raised  by 
Pitt,  to  the  Peerage 3)  introduced  various  Re- 
solutions, imputing  the  Misfortunes  of  the 
war,  to  the  "  want  of  foresight  and  ability" 
in  Ministers.  After  a  very  long  Debate,  in  a 
crowded  House,  the  Administration  not  ven- 
turing directly  to  negative  the  Proposition, 
yet  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  the 
Motion,  though  only  for  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  by  a  greater  Majority  than  ten.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  a  Government 
which  rested  on  so  precarious  a  Basis,  was 
already  virtually  at  an  end.  But,  Lord  North 
gave  the  best  indication,  as  it  was  considered, 
of  his  own  intention  to  remain  in  Office,  by 
proposing,  only  three  days  afterwards,  the 
new  Taxes  which  he  meant  to  impose  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  The  contending  Parties, 
tlierefore,  prepared  for  new  struggles  ^  and 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
from  foreign  Court?,  attendance  was  pro- 
cured. The  duration  of  the  Ministry  being 
now  evidently  at  issue,  and  probably  about  to 
be  decided  in  a  very  short  time,  not  exceed- 
ing three  weeks  3  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
VOL.  II.  L 
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idea  of  the  anxiety  which  agitated  the  Court, 
the  Capital,  and  the  Country. 

The  last  Debate  which  preceded  Lord 
North's  resignation,  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  March ;  it  being  moved  on  the  part  of 
Opposition  to  declare,  that  "  the  House  had 
"  no  farther  confidence  in  Ministers."  They 
imagined  that  if  this  Motion  was  carried,  no 
Administration  would  venture  to  continue  in 
Office ;  or  if  they  should  be  bold  enough 
to  defy  the  indignation  of  Parliament,  the 
same  Majority  would  next  address  the  Crown 
for  their  removal.  There  then  remained  only 
one  step  more  to  Impeachment.  But,  so 
equally  balanced  were  the  contending  Par- 
ties, that  though  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  Members  voted  on  the  Division,  scarcely 
any  ground  was  lost  or  gained  on  either  side. 
Government  still  remained  in  a  Majority  of 
nine,  thus  losing  one  since  the  preceding 
Debate.  Yet,  even  that  single  Vote  being  in 
favor  of  the  Opposition,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  progressive  in  the  public 
esteem.  Every  artifice  of  Party  was  used  to 
encourage  their  friends,  and  to  terrify,  or 
hold  out  to  popular  odium,  the  adherents  of 
Administration.     Lists   were  published,   and 
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disseminated  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Members  who  voted 
on  each  Question  j  those  voting  on  the  side  of 
Government,  being  printed  in  red  letters, 
while  the  names  of  the  Minority  appeared  in 
black  Type.  Unimportant  or  contemptible 
as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  produced 
nevertheless  a  powerful  effect  on  weak,  or 
timid  individuals;  and  bore  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  proceedings  of  the  memorable 
Parliament  which  met  in  1640,  under  Charles 
the  First. 

Lord  North  appeared  likewise  to  entertain 
strong  apprehensions  respecting  the  conse- 
quences, which  might  ultimately  result  to  the 
King,  if  not  to  himself,  from  the  struggle  in 
which  Ministers  were  engaged.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  he  had  stated  these  fears 
to  His  Majesty  with  so  much  earnestness,  and 
had  so  warmly  depictured  the  painful  situation 
in  which  the  Sovereign  might  be  personally 
involved,  if  his  Cabinet  should  be  taken  by 
storm ;  as  to  have  obtained  the  permission 
of  negociating,  and  even  of  surrendering  on 
Terms.  Some  of  his  expressions  in  the  De- 
bate of  the  15th  of  March,  which  intimated 
his  readiness  or  disposition  to  'vithdraw  from 
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Office,  and  not  to  form  any  impediment,  if  a 
Coalition  could  be  formed  for  carrying  on  the 
public  Service ;  seemed  to  justify  the  belief, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  make  such  Propo- 
sitions. They  were,  however,  treated  with 
affected  ridicule  or  scorn,  by  his  opponents, 
as  only  calculated  for  purposes  of  delusion, 
in  order  to  weaken  or  distract  their  efforts. 
Far  from  listening  to  any  overtures  of  Accom- 
modation, instant  notice  was  given  after  the 
Division  of  nijiCi  that  a  Motion  similar  in  its 
import,  would  be  made  on  the  subsequent 
Wednesday,  being  the  20th  of  March. 

Never  were  Aloments  more  precious,  or 
more  critical.  It  being  well  known  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would,  according  to 
regular  usage,  adjourn  on  the  28th  of  March, 
for  ten  or  eleven  days,  till  after  the  Easter 
Holidays,  which  in  that  year  happened  to  fall 
early ;  Lord  North  consequently  might  cal- 
culate almost  the  number  of  Hours  that  he 
had  to  hold  out  against  his  assailants :  for,  no 
sanguine  expectation  of  successfully  renew- 
ing their  attack  upon  Ministry,  after  the  Re- 
cess, could  be  entertained  by  the  Opposition. 
Every  Effort  therefore,  it  was  evident,  must 
necessarily   be  wound  up  within  a  week  or 
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two,  and  Government  made  the  strongest  de- 
monstrations of  abiding  the  issue.     Between 
the  16th  and  the  20th  of  the  Month,  in  all  the 
Departments,  positive  assurances  were  given, 
that  no  compromise  or   resignation   was  in- 
tended.    Robinson  protested   the  same  thing 
to    me,  at    his   house   in    St.  James's-square. 
Lord  North   himself,  whatever  fluctuations  of 
mind  he  might  internally  undergo,  personally 
reiterated    those   Declarations  to   his  nearest 
political  connexions.     No  man  on  either  side 
of  th^  House,  doubted  the  firmness  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  suspected    him  of  abandoning 
his  Ministers  from   personal  timidity.     Each 
Party  therefore  prepared   to  try  their  force, 
and   both   expressed   themselves  confident  of 
success.     I  can  assert,  however,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  if  the  contest  had  been  main- 
tained, it  would,  according  to   every   proba- 
bility, have  terminated  in  favor  of  Adminis- 
tration.     Robinson,    then    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury,  and    who   knew    better   than    any 
man,  the   secret  of  affairs,  has   many  times 
assured  me,  that  Government  would  have  in- 
fallibly divided  from  fourteen  to  twenty  Ma- 
jority, on  the  day  when  Lord  North  resigned; 
Robinson  having  received  the  written  assur- 
ances of  attendance  and  support,  from  many 
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Members  who  were  absent  on  the  Question 
of  the    15th.     Even  various  of  the  Country 
Gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  voted  with  Op- 
position,  hesitated,   or  refused,  to  push  the 
Struggle  to  the  utmost  extremity.     They  had 
put  an  end  to  the  American  War,  which  they 
reprobated ;  and  they  wished  for  a  change  of 
Men,  as  well  as  of  Measures,  and  of  System  : 
but  they  wished  it  with  moderation,  and  were 
averse  to  using  the  last  expedients  which  the 
British  Constitution  admits,  lest  the   Consti- 
tution, or  the  State  itself,  should  suffer  in  the 
shock. 

20th  March.]  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
from  authentic  channels  of  information,  that 
Lord  North,  during  the  last  four  Months  of 
his  continuance  in  Office,  repeatedly  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Kingj  which  His  Ma- 
jesty as  often  declined,  accompanying  his  re- 
fusal with  the  most  gracious  and  encouraging 
expressions.   On  Tuesday,  the  IQth  of  March, 
the  First  Minister,  apprehensive  of  the  event 
of  the  Debate  which  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wrote  to  the 
King  in  the  most  decided  terms,  resigning  his 
Employment  5  and   His  Majesty  being  down 
at  Windsor,  Lord  North  dispatched  a  Mes- 
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senger  with  the  letter.     When  it  arrived,  the 
King  was  going  out  to  hunt:  having  perused 
its  contents,  for  which  he  was  probably   not 
unprepared,  he  calmly  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
made  no  observation,  and  mounted  his  Horse. 
But  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than   a  few 
paces,  when  a  Page  came  running  after  him, 
to  say  that  Lord  North's  Messenger  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  bring  back  a  Reply.     "  Tell 
**  him,"  said  the  King,  '*  that  I  shall   be   in 
"  town    to-morrow  morning,    and    will   then 
"  give  Lord  North  an  Answer."     Two  No- 
blemen  were   with  him  at  the  time,   one  of 
whom    was    the   late   Duke    of  Dorset :     the 
other,   Lord  Hinchinbrook,   (afterwards   Earl 
of  Sandwich,)  related  to  me  these  particulars. 
Turning    immediately    to    them, —  "    Lord 
"  North,"  observed  His  Majesty,  *'  has  sent 
"  me   in    his    resignation;  but    I    shall    not 
"  accept  it."     If,  however,  the  King  was  ap- 
prized of  Lord  North's  intention  or  determi- 
nation to  resign,  it  was  by  no  means  known 
in  London  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  very 
Day,  I   believe  that  few  individuals  of  either 
Party,  entertained  a  doubt   of  the    continu- 
ance of  the  struggle.     Still  less  did  any  per- 
son conceive,  that   the  First  Minister  would 
spontaneously  lay  down  his  Ofiice,  without 
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giving  notice  to  his  friends,  and  contrary  to 
his  own   recent    professions.     He  went  soon 
after   one    o'Clock,   to    the    Treasury,    from 
whence  he  was  to  repair  to  St.  James's,  where 
the  King,  as  usual,  had  a  Levee.     Robinson 
told    me,  that  previous   to   his   quitting    the 
Treasury  Chambers,  they   held  a  long  Con- 
versation   together  ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
he  shewed  Lord  North  on  paper,  the  names 
of  those  Members  who  had  promised  to  sup- 
port   him   on   the  ensuing  Question,  to   the 
number  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  at  least;  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  present  in  the  preced- 
ing Division.  And  he  did  not,  himself,  enter- 
tain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  First  Mi- 
nister's resignation,   fro.n   whom  he  received 
the    most  satisfactory    assurances   of    his  in- 
tention, in  every   case,   to   abide  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  Debate.     After  standing  to- 
sether  at  the  fire  in  the  Board-room,  till  Lord 
North's  Carriage  drew   up,  they  parted  about 
ten  minutes  after  two  o'Clock ;  the  Minister 
driving  strait  to  St.  James's,  while  the  Secre- 
tary,  after  dispatching  a   variety  of  official 
business,  repaired  soon  after  four  o'Clock,  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Conversation  which 
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took  place  between  the  King  and  Lord  North, 
on  that  occasion,  was  never  minutely  reported 
by  either,  to  any  third  person  :  but  Ave  may 
safely  assume  that  His  Majesty  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  his  Minister  not  to  abandon  him. 
Robinson  professed  himself  ignorant  of  all  the 
particulars;  though  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  Lord  North,  whether  from  weariness  and 
disgust,  or  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
that  might  accrue  to  his  Sovereign,  to  liim- 
self,  and  to  the  Country,  had  made  up  his 
mind  as  he  drove  to  St.  James's,  to  state  at 
once  to  the  King,  the  determination  that  he 
had  irrevocably  embraced,  of  laying  down 
immediately  his  Power;  a  resolution  which 
he  had  notified  under  his  hand,  on  the  preced- 
ing Day.  It  is  certain  that  the  interview  be- 
tween them  was  long ;  lasting  above  an  hour 
and  a  half,  without  any  witness  present;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  Minister  with- 
drew, in  order  to  attend  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  rarely  witnessed  so  full  an 
attendance,  at  so  early  an  hour,  as  on  that 
Day ;  not  less  than  four  hundred  Members 
having  taken  their  seats  before  five  o'Clock  ; 
both  Parties  appearing  impatient  to  proceed 
to  business.  The  only  delay  arose  from  the 
absence  of  the  First  Minister ;  and  he  being 
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every  instant  expected  to  arrive  from  St. 
James's,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the 
Door,  each  time  that  it  opened.  The  Mem- 
bers on  both  Sides,  who,  it  was  generally 
understood,  would  speak  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Debate,  were  well  known;  and  as 
the  ground  of  controversy  had  been  so  often 
gone  over,  as  well  as  on  account  of  many  in- 
vaMds  who  attended,  and  who  were  unable 
to  remain  long,  it  was  thought  that  the 
Question  would  be  brought  on  before  Mid- 
night. 

At  length  Lord  North  entering  in  a  full 
dressed  suit,  his  Riband  over  his  Coat,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  House,  amidst  an  incessant  cry 
of  "  Order,  and  Places."  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  rose  and 
attempted  to  address  the  Chair;  but  Lord 
Surrey,  who  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  for 
that  Day,  being  consequently  in  possession  of 
the  right  to  speak  first,  and  having  likewise 
risen,  a  clamour  began  from  all  Quarters,  of 
the  most  violent  description.  It  lasted  for 
some  moments  in  defiance  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  Speaker  to  enforce  silence ;  'till 
in  consequence  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  Minister  besought  a  hearing,  and  some 
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expressions  relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
communication  that  he  had  to  make,  Avhich 
pervaded  the  tumult,  the  Members  opposite 
allowed  him  the  precedence.  He  then  stated, 
after  a  short  preface,  that  ''  his  object  was 
to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  House, 
by  informing  them  that  the  Administration 
was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  that  His  Majesty 
had  determined  to  change  his  confidential 
"  servants;  and  that  he  should  propose  an 
"  Adjournment,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
"  new  Ministerial  Arrangements  which  must 
"  take  place."  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
effect  which  this  Declaration  produced  in  a 
popular  Assembly,  scarcely  an  individual  of 
which  did  not  hear  it  with  lively  sentiments 
of  exultation,  or  of  concern;  both  of  which 
Emotions  were  heightened  by  surprize.  No 
painter  could  have  done  justice  to  the  ex- 
pression depictured  in  many  Countenances. 
The  Opposition,  without  much  difficulty, 
consented  to  the  proposed  Adjournment;  and 
the  Members,  actuated  by  very  opposite  emo- 
tions, soon  dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  carry 
the  intelligence  through  the  Capital.  Not, 
however,  till  Burke,  assuming  the  part  of  a 
Moderator,  had  endeavoured  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  vociferous  joy  of  his  friends,  on 
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so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  event.  But 
scarcely  could  he  obtain  a  hearing,  amidst  the 
impatience  of  men,  who  for  the  first  time  be- 
held before  their  eyes,  the  promised  land. 
Courtney,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
pronounced  a  Panegyric,  or  more  properly, 
an  Encomium,  on  the  personal  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  First  Minister;  which 
he  did  not  suspend,  on  account  of  the  violent 
indications  of  dissatisfaction  exhibited  from 
the  Opposition  Benches.  A  more  interesting 
Scene  had  not  been  acted  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  since  February, 
1743,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  retired  from 
power.  Nor  did  the  First  Minister  of  George 
the  second,  by  any  means  display  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  political  life,  the  equanimity, 
suavity,  and  dignity,  manifested  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  North  ordered  his  Coach  to 
remain  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  waiting, 
on  that  Evening.  In  consequence  of  so  un- 
expected an  event  as  his  resignation,  and  the 
House  breaking  up  at  such  an  early  Hour, 
the  Housekeeper's  room  became  crowded  to 
the  greatest  degree;  few  persons  having  di- 
rected tlieir  Carriages  to  be  ready  before  mid- 
night. In  the  midst  of  this  confusion.  Lord 
North's  Coach  drove  up  to  the  doorj  and  as 
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he  prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  said,  turning 
to  those  persons  near  him,  with  that  unalter- 
able equanimity  and  good  temper  which 
never  forsook  him,  "  Good  night,  Gentle- 
"  men,  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
"  secret." 

However  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
Lord  North's  resignation  appeared  at  the 
moment  when  it  took  place j  and  however 
certain  I  esteem  it,  that  he  would  have  car- 
ried the  Question,  on  the  Evening  when  he 
laid  down  his  Office,  by  a  larger  Majority 
than  had  supported  him  on  the  preceding 
Debate  of  the  15th;  yet  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  he  could  assign,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  Country  at 
large,  many  cogent,  if  not  unanswerable  rea- 
sons, for  retiring  from  Power.  The  Nation, 
he  well  knew,  was  universally  weary  of  a  war, 
the  misfortunes  that  had  attended  which, 
though  perhaps  justly  imputable  to  many 
other  causes  or  persons,  were  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  his  errors  or  mismanagement.  He 
beheld  himself  now  engaged  in  hostilities,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  with  half  Europe,  in  addition 
to  America.  Ireland,  availing  itself  of  our 
embarrassments,    loudly   demanded  commer- 
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cial  and  political  Emancipation.  On  every 
side,  the  Empire  appeared  to  be  crumbling 
into  ruin.  Minorca,  long  invested,  had  al- 
ready surrendered,  after  a  defence  protracted 
to  the  last  extremity.  Gibraltar  was  closely 
besieged.  In  the  East  Indies,  our  difficulties, 
financial,  as  well  as  military,  threatened  the 
total  subversion  of  our  wide  extended  autho- 
rity in  that  quarter  of  the  Globe ;  where 
Hyder  Ally,  though  expelled  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  from  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  still 
maintained  himself  in  the  Centre  of  the  Car- 
natic.  If  the  First  Minister  looked  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  prospect  appeared  still  more 
big  with  alarm.  St.  Christopher's,  attacked 
by  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  might  be  hourly 
expected  to  surrender  j  and  he  had  already 
re-captured  St.  Eustatius,  either  by  surprize, 
or  by  corrupting  the  Officer  who  commanded 
the  Garrison.  Of  all  the  chain  of  Carribbee 
Islands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
War,  only  Antigua  and  Barbadoes  remained. 
Such  was  our  maritime  inferiority,  that  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  whose  abilities  had  been  vigo- 
rously exerted,  at  the  head  of  the  Fleet,  to 
defend  St.  Christopher's,  found  himself  unable 
to   hazard  an  Engagement   with  de  Grasse. 
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Rodney  had  indeed  sailed  from  England,  with 
a  considerable  reinforcement,  in  the  month 
of  January,  to  join  the  British  Admiral  at 
Barbadoes.  But  Lord  North  could  not  fore- 
see, nor  did  his  most  sanguine  adherents  ven- 
ture to  predict,  the  splendid  victory  which 
Rodney  obtained  over  de  Grasse,  scarcely 
more  than  three  weeks  after  the  resignation  of 
the  Minister. 

Far  from  anticipating  any  such  event,  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions  were  entertain- 
ed relative  to  the  safety  of  Jamaica  itself.  If 
the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  West  Indies,  after  the  reduction  of  St. 
Christopher's,  should  effect  a  junction,  they 
would  have  exceeded  fifty  sail  of  the  line; 
while  Rodney's  whole  force  scarcely  amount- 
ed to  more  than  thirty.  And  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  such  a  junction  could  be 
prevented  by  any  Exertion  of  Vigilance,  Cou- 
rage, or  Skill.  The  loss  of  Jamaica  would 
complete  the  measure  of  the  national  cala- 
mities, by  involving  our  Commerce  and  our 
Finances  in  almost  total  ruin.  Under  such 
an  accumulation  of  defeat  and  of  disaster,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Country  might  demand  some 
victim;  and  the  leaders  of  Opposition,  though 
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neither  sanguinary  nor  vindictive  in  their  dis- 
position, might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
torrent  of  popular  indignation.  Fox,  as  well 
as  Burke  and  Barre,  had  in  fact  many  times 
alluded  to  the  Axe  and  the  Block,  amongst 
the  opprobrious  Epithets  that  they  lavished 
on  the  Ministerial  errors  j  and  such  menaces 
might  be  realized  in  a  moment  of  national 
depression  or  violence.  The  Crown  might 
be  even  unable  to  extend  protection  to  its 
servants;  and  the  Scenes  of  the  year  1641, 
might  be  renewed  under  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  That  this  picture  is  not  exag- 
gerated, the  History  of  the  period  which 
I  am  writing,  sufficiently  proves ;  and  how- 
ever exempt  from  personal  pusillanimity  or 
apprehension  we  may  suppose  Lord  North 
to  have  been,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
avert  his  view  from  these  considerations,  or 
not  allow  them  their  due  weight  over  his 
mind.  Though  it  seems  to  be  indisputable, 
that  his  final  resolution  to  resign,  was  at  last 
somewhat  suddenly  embraced,  yet  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  it,  had  unquestionably  long 
existed,  and  may  fully  explain,  as  well  as 
justify,  his  conduct. 

The  King,  thus  abandoned  by  his  Minister, 
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as  he  had  repeatedly  been  deserted  at  ear- 
lier periods  of  his  reign,  by  other  Ministers, 
chose  that  evil  which  he  esteemed  to  be  the 
least  in  his  situation.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  discordant  materials  of  which  the  Oppo- 
sition was  composed,  he  sent  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  to  signify  a  desire  of  conferring  with 
him,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  Administra- 
tion i  and  when  that  Nobleman  attended  His 
Majesty  for  the  purpose,  the  King  proposed 
to  him  to  accept  the  place  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  But,  Lord  Shelburne,  how- 
ever disposed  he  might  be  from  inclination, 
to  comply  with  an  offer  so  flattering  to  hii5 
Ambition  J  felt  too  deeply  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  maintain  himself  in  Power,  inde- 
pendant  of  the  Rockingham  Party,  to  venture 
on  its  acceptance.  Having  stated  therefore, 
the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  declining 
so  gratifying  a  distinction,  at  least  for  the 
present;  he  urged  the  over-ruling  circum- 
stances that  left  no  alternative  to  the  Crown, 
except  placing  the  Alarquis  of  Rockingham 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Sensible  that  he 
must  submit  to  the  Measure,  however  pain- 
ful, the  King  therefore,  on  the  subsequent 
day,  desired  Lord  Rockingham's  attendance. 
At  the  Audience  which  took  place.  His  Ma- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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jesty  consented  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Marquis  insisted,  before  he  would  agree 
to  accept  Office;  only  attempting  to  stipu- 
late as  a  Preliminary,  that  two  of  his  actual 
Ministers,  namely,  the  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Stormont,  should  be  continued  under  the  new 
Administration.  He  could  not  however  ob- 
tain such  terms;  nor  was  it  without  great 
repugnance,  and  after  considerable  difficulty, 
that  even  Lord  Thurlow  was  admitted  to  re- 
tain his  situation.  A  decided  negative  was 
put  on  the  other  Nobleman,  whom  it  was 
determined  by  the  Rockingham  Party,  at  all 
events  to  exclude  from  any  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  Leaders  of  that  powerful  Body  were 
nevertheless  far  from  having  surmounted  all 
the  impediments  to  their  acquisition  of  Office; 
and  they  soon  discovered  that  the  expulsion 
of  Lord  North,  though  it  might  open  to  them 
the  door  of  the  Cabinet,  by  no  means  secured 
the  durability  of  their  Administration.  .  From 
the  first  moment  that  the  new  competitors  for 
Power  appeared  at  St.  James's,  inextinguish- 
able jealousies  arose,  and  mutual  distrust  ma- 
nifested itself  on  every  occasion.  With  diffi- 
cultv  could  thev  be   prevented  from  imme- 
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diately  proceeding  to  an  open  rupture ;  and 
the  external  appearances  of  political  union, 
which  had  been  preserved  during  several 
years  of  parliamentary  Opposition,  dissolved 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  divide  the  ministerial 
objects  of  plunder,  or  to  dispute  for  prefer- 
ence in  the  royal  favor.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  conscious  that  though  he  might 
ostensibly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Administration,  yet  the  King  regarded  him 
and  his  adherents  with  sentiments  of  alien- 
ation; while  he  considered  Lord  Shelburne 
with  regard,  and  treated  him  with  confidence; 
took  umbrage  at  the  distinction.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs,  before  the  formation  of 
the  new  Cabinet,  an  incident  which  displayed 
the  superior  interest  that  Lord  Shelburne  pos- 
sessed at  Court,  nearly  terminated  at  once 
the  compact  by  which  Lord  North  had  been 
expelled,  and  consequently  involved  the  whole 
Embrio  Ministry  in  total  confusion. 

Scarcely  could  the  Ministry  be  said  indeed 
with  propriety,  as  yet  to  have  any  real  exist- 
ence; for  though  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne had  been  named  Secretaries  of  State ; 
and  though  Lord  Camden  had  accepted  the 
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Presidency  of  the  Council,  while   the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  made  Privy  Seal ;  yet  neither 
the  new  Boards  of  Treasury  nor  of  Admiralty 
were  constituted.    Lord  John  Cavendish  alone 
had  been  sworn  in,   as  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer :  but  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  Admiral  Keppel,  who  were  des- 
tined to  preside  at  the  two  Boards,  were  not 
as    yet    regularly    appointed.     The    post    of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces,  as  well 
as  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  both 
which   had    commonly    or    frequently   been 
Cabinet  Offices,  still  remained  vacant.     No 
individual  had  been  proposed  to  be  raised  to 
the  Peerage  J  when  Lord  Shelburne  availing 
himself  of  the  facility  which  he  enjoyed  of 
access  to  the  Sovereign,  induced  His  Majesty 
to  confer  the  dignity  of  a  Baron,  on  his  friend 
and  adherent.  Dunning.     The  Business  itself, 
which  neither  the  King,  nor  Lord  Shelburne, 
communicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham ^  was  managed  with  such  dexterity,  as 
well  as  silence  and  dispatch,  that    the  first 
intimation  received  of  it,  even  by  the  persons 
about  the  Court,  arose  from  Dunning's  kiss- 
ing the  King's  hand   at   the   Levee,  on   his 
Creation.     But,    no  sooner   had   the   intelli- 
gence become   known,  than  it  produced  the 
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most  violent  fermentation  and  resentment 
among  all  the  Rockingham  Party.  Consider- 
ing their  Chief  as  equally  overreached  and  in- 
sulted by  the  proceeding,  since  it  was  evident 
that  Lord  Shelburne  could  effect  for  his  fol- 
lowers, objects  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  proved  to  the  Public  his  superior  and 
exclusive  Ascendancy  at  St.  James's;  they  de- 
termined on  exacting  immediate  reparation. 

Under  this  impression,  several  of  the  lead- 
ing persons,  among  whom  were  Fox,  Burke, 
and  George  Byng,  having  repaired  to  Lord 
Rockingham's  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  a 
sort  of  tumultuary  consultation  was  there  held 
on  the  occasion.  They  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
at  once  dishonoured  in  the  Cabinet,  and  dis- 
graced in  the  public  estimation  ;  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  so  much  his  inferior  in  official 
rank,  could  thus,  without  his  knowledge  or 
participation,  dispose  of  the  highest  Dignities 
to  his  own  adherents.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  reparation  ought  to  be  no  less  public, 
than  the  affront;  and  that  in  order  to  wipe 
it  away,  some  individual  must  be  without 
delay  raised  lo  the  Peerage,  at  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's personal  recommendation.     1  his  reso- 
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lution  being  adopted,  it  was  next  debated 
whom  to  choose  for  the  honor.  The  selection 
fell  on  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons:  not  indeed,  so  much 
from  inclination,  as  from  necessity;  no  other 
person  appearing  equally  proper  to  be  created 
a  Peer  at  the  same  time  with  Dunning,  as 
Sir  Fletcher;  they  being,  both.  Lawyers  of 
great  eminence  in  their  profession.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  rival  Candi- 
dates for  Power  or  Office. 

On  the  following  Day,  Thursday,  the  28th 
of  March,  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury repaired  therefore  to  St.  James's.  Hav- 
ing obtained  an  Audience  of  the  King,  he 
represented  the  impossibility  of  his  continu- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  intended  Administra- 
tion, after  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Dunning  to  a 
Peerage,  on  Lord  Shelburne's  recommenda- 
tion, unless  His  Majesty  should  be  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  the  same  mark  of  royal 
favor  on  one  of  his  own  friends.  After  some 
hesitation,  the  King,  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences to  himself  and  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity, if  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers 
should  suddenly  resign,  as  they  menaced; 
and   aware   that  Lord   Shelburne   could    not 
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support  himself  alone  j  signified  his  assent  to 
the   proposition:    adding,    that    the    person 
named,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  might  kiss  his 
hand  at   the  first  Levee.     But,  the  Marquis 
peremptorily  insisted  on  that  ceremony  im- 
mediately taking  place  on  the  same  Day.     In 
vain  the  King  stated  the  singularity  and  im- 
propriety of  such  an  act,  contrary  to  all  the 
usages  of  established  Court  Etiquette,  inas- 
much as  no  individual  ever  was  known  to  be 
presented  at  the  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  by 
whatever  Title,  till  he  had  previously  been 
received    under   that    denomination,    at    the 
Levee.    Lord  Rockingham  signified  in  Reply, 
respectfully,  but  tenaciously,  that  every  Form 
must  give  way  on  the  present  occasion  ^  and 
he  exacted  compliance.     Sir  Fletcher  being 
brought  forward,   actually  kissed  His  Majes- 
ty's hand  on  his  Creation  as  a  Baron,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Grantley,  the  same  Day,  in  the 
Drawing  Room,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  the  oldest  Courtiers ;  and  hardly  less  so  of 
the  newly  created  Peer  himself,  who  having 
been  apprized  of  this  extraordiuary  Elevation, 
attended  for  the  purpose  at  St.  James's,  on  the 
previous   notice   of  only   a  few    hours.     No 
instance  of  such  a  breach  of  established  usage 
has  occurred,  either  before  or  since,  in  tlTe 
course  of  the  present  Reign. 
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April.]     This  subject  of  contest  being  thus 
regulated,    and   the   Rockingham   Party    tri- 
umphant,   the    new   Administration   was    at 
length  formed,  though  of  very  heterogeneous 
materials.     Instead   of  Jiijie   individuals  who 
constituted  Lord  North's  Cabinet,  eleven  were 
now   admitted;    the    third    Secretaryship    of 
State,  namely,   that   for  the  Colonies,  lately 
occupied    by   Lord   Sackville,    being    extin- 
jruished.     General    Conwav,    as    the   recom- 
pense   of  his   late    distinguished    services   in 
Parliament,  was  placed  at  the   head  of  the 
Army.     The  separation  of  the  Office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  from  that  of  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  made    way    for  Lord 
John  Cavendish's  entrance  into  the  Cabinet; 
and  the  introduction   of  the  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  who  had  not  been  admitted, 
under  Lord  North,  brought   in  the  Duke  of 
Richmond :  while,  in  order   to  oppose  some 
little  balance  to  the  preponderating  ascendan- 
cy of  the  Marquis's  friends.  Lord  Ashburton, 
contrary  to  general  usage  or  precedent,  was 
admitted  to  a  Seat,  in  quality  of  Chancelloj: 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  other  great  objects  of  Ambition  or 
Acquisition,  were  shared  with  tolerable  equa- 
lity, among  the  friends  of  the  two  principal 
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Leaders.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  replaced, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  Rigby,  who  during  near  four- 
teen years  had  enjoyed  the  prodigious  emo- 
luments of  the  Pay  Office,  without  any  Col- 
league, relinquished  that  enviable  and  lucra- 
tive Post  to  Burke.  Welbore  Ellis,  fallen  in 
an  instant  from  his  double  elevation  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
made  way  for  Barre  in  the  latter  employment: 
while  Jenkinson  was  succeeded,  as  Secretary  at 
War,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend.  Kenyon  be- 
came Attorney  General.  We  were  Colleagues 
for  the  Borough  of  Hindon  in  that  Parliament. 
He  possessed  a  deep  and  recondite  knowledge 
of  the  Law,  the  result  of  severe  application  ; 
and  was  supposed  to  be  consulted  by  the 
Chancellor,  on  all  cases  that  arose  of  legal 
difficulty.  Little  conversant  with  the  man- 
ners of  polite  life,  Kenyon  retained,  even 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
to  which  high  Dignity  he  afterwards  rose,  all 
the  original  coarse  homeliness  of  his  early 
habits.  Irascible  in  his  temper,  destitute  of 
all  refinement,  parsimonious  even  in  a  degree 
approaching  to  Avarice;  he  nevertheless  more 
than  balanced  these  defects  of  deportment 
and  character,  by    strict    morality,    probity^ 
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and  integrity.  As  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whenever  he  spoke,  though  he 
wanted  grace,  he  could  not  be  reproached 
with  any  deficiency  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  perspicuity,  energy,  and  command  of  lan- 
guage. General  Burgoyne,  whose  exchange 
had  at  length  been  effected  against  Laurens, 
the  late  President  of  the  American  Congress ; 
thus  hberated  from  the  inabilities  which  his 
surrender  at  Saratoga  had  inflicted  on  him, 
was  sent  to  replace  Sir  John  Irwin,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton,  as  a  return  for  the 
service  which  he  had  rendered  in  the  Session 
of  17^1,  by  arraigning  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  conduct  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  made  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  During  his  elder  Brother's  life,  when 
only  Lord  Harry  Powlett,  he  had  served  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  where,  however,  he  ac- 
quired no  laurels;  and  he  was  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "  Captain  M^hiffle"  pour- 
trayed  by  Smollet,  in  his  "  Roderick  Ran- 
"  dom."  Sheridan  received  the  Appointment 
of  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  in 
Fox's  Office;  who  having  taken  for  him- 
self the  foreign  Department,    left   the   home 
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Secretaryship  to  Lord  Shelburne ;  a  parti- 
tion by  no  means  grateful  to  the  latter.  Of 
all  the  ostensible  Candidates  for  Employment, 
whose  birth  and  talents  seemed  to  call  him 
forward  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  whose 
Eloquence  in  Parliament,  had  eminently  con- 
duced to  the  triumph  obtained  over  the  late 
Administration,  Mr.  Pitt  alone  remained 
without  post  or  situation.  Not  that  the  new 
Ministers  manifested  either  insensibility  to 
his  merits,  or  indifference  to  securing  such 
abilities  in  their  immediate  support.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  best  proof  of  their  consider- 
ation, they  offered  him  the  place  of  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  formation  of  the  Board 
about  to  be  constituted.  But,  in  making  him 
this  proposition,  they  appeared  to  have  ill 
appreciated  his  Character ;  and  least  of  all 
to  have  understood  the  extent,  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  his  Ambition.  Pitt  steadily  rejected 
every  solicitation,  preferring  to  remain  for  the 
present,  without  Office.  Whether  this  refusal 
originated  in  his  consciousness  of  possessing 
talents,  which,  from  their  pre-eminence,  ena- 
bled him  at  once  to  seize  a  Cabinet  place, 
without  passing,  like  other  men,  through  any 
inferior  gradations  of  political  life ;  or  whe- 
ther it  rather  proceeded  from  that   superior 
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intelligence  and  discernment,  which  even  at 
so  early  a  period  of  youth,  shewed  him  that 
a  Ministry  imbued  with  such  discordant 
principles,  and  odious  to  the  Sovereign,  could 
not  possibly  prove  of  long  duration;  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Probably,  both  those  sentiments  concurred 
in  regulating  this  judicious  line  of  action. 

8th  April.]  Never  was  a  more  total  change 
jof  Costume  beheld,  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  to  the  eye,  when  that  As- 
sembly met  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  after 
the  Easter  Recess.  The  Treasury  Bench,  as 
well  as  the  Places  behind  it,  had  been  for  so 
many  years  occupied  by  Lord  North  and  his 
friends,  that  it  became  difficult  to  recognize 
them  again  in  their  new  Seats,  dispersed  over 
the  Opposition  Benches,  in  great  coats, 
frocks,  and  boots.  Mr.  Ellis  himself  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  an  undress. 
To  contemplate  the  Ministers  their  succes- 
sors, emerged  from  their  obscure  lodgings,  or 
from  Brookes's,  having  thrown  off  their  blue 
and  buff  uniforms ;  now  ornamented  with 
the  appendages  of  Dress,  or  returning  from 
Court,  decorated  with  swords,  lace,  and  hair 
powder ;    excited    still    more    astonishment. 
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Even  some  degree  of  ridicule  attached  to 
this  extraordinary  and  sudden  Metamorphosis, 
which  afforded  subject  for  conversation,  no 
less  than  food  for  mirth.  It  happened  that 
just  at  the  time  when  the  change  of  Admi- 
nistration took  place.  Lord  Nugent's  house, 
in  Great  George-street,  having  been  broken 
open,  was  robbed  of  a  variety  of  articles ; 
among  others,  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  laced 
ruffles.  He  caused  the  particulars  of  the 
effects  stolen  to  be  advertized  in  some  of  the 
daily  Newspapers,  where  they  were  minutely 
specified  with  great  precision.  Coming  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  after 
the  Recess,  a  Gentleman  who  accidentally  sat 
next  to  him,  asked  his  Lordship,  if  he  had  yet 
made  any  discovery  of  the  articles  recently 
lost  ?  "  I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  answered 
he,  "  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  I  have  seen 
**  some  of  my  laced  ruffles,  on  the  hands  of 
"  the  Gentlemen  who  now  occupy  the  Trea- 
"  sury  Bench."  This  Reply,  the  effect  of 
which  was  infinitely  encreased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Fox  and  Burke  in  their  Court 
dresses,  obtained  general  circulation,  and  oc- 
casioned no  little  laughter. 


Even  the  Drawing  Room  at   St.  James's, 
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underwent  considerable  Alteration  in  its  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  consequence  of  the  political  Revolution 
which  had  driven  the  late  Ministers  from 
Power.  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  one  of  the 
"  antient,  most  domestic  ornaments"  of  the 
Court,  who  had  held  the  White  Wand  of 
Chamberlain  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  whose  presence  in  the  Circle  seemed 
almost  essential  to  its  very  existence;  of  course 
disappeared.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  suc- 
ceeded him.  Lord  Effingham,  whose  name, 
since  the  Riots  of  June,  1780,  had  scarcely 
been  pronounced  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  beca,me  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  in 
the  place  of  Lord  Salisbur3^  No  individual, 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
Administration,  was  more  personally  regretted 
by  the  King,  than  Lord  Bateman,  who  had 
held  during  many  years,  the  Post  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Buck  Hounds.  The  frankness  and 
gaiety  of  his  disposition,  rendered  his  society 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Sovereign.  Lord 
Bateman's  descent  on  the  maternal  side,  was 
very  illustrious;  his  mother  having  been 
Grand  Daughter  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  sister  to  the  second  Duke  of  that 
name.     By  his  paternal  Ancestors,  he   inhe- 
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rited  only  civic  Honors,  his  grandfather  Sir 
James  Bateman  being  knighted  when  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  under  George  the  First. 
At  near  seventy  years  of  age,  Lord  Bateman 
preserved  all  the  activity  of  youth,  accompa- 
nied by  an  elasticity  of  mind  and  character 
which  never  forsook  him.  He  might  have 
been  reinstated  in  the  employment  of  Master 
of  the  Buck  Hounds,  under  succeeding  Ad- 
ministrations :  but  he  preferred  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty,  and  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life  principally  at  his  seat  of  Sliobden, 
in  the  County  of  Hereford.  His  understand* 
ing  v\'as  good,  but  he  loved  pleasure  of  every 
description,  more  than  business;  and  he  pos- 
sessed that  mediocrity  of  talents,  which  never 
inspiring  awe,  forms  the  best  recommenda- 
tion to  royal  favour.  Curiosity  was  so  strong- 
ly excited  to  see  the  new  Ministers,  and  to 
remark  the  demeanor  of  persons,  who  during 
many  years  had  rarely  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign,  or  frequented  St.  James's  ; 
that  numerous  individuals  attended  the  Levee 
and  the  Drawing-room,  from  no  other  motive. 
Those  who  had  always  speculated  on  the 
short  duration  of  the  present  Administration, 
derived  additional  proofs  in  favour  of  their 
opinion,  from  the  very  looks  and  reciprocal 
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deportment  of  the  principal  personages. 
Every  attention  shewn  by  the  King  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  excited  the  instant  jealousy  of  the 
Rockingham  Party,  and  hastened  their  final 
separation.  Time  alone,  indeed,  was  neces- 
sary for  making  the  political  arrangements, 
indispensable  before  the  former  Nobleman 
could  venture  to  throw  oiT  his  subjection  to 
his  Colleagues,  and  to  set  up  for  himself,  as 
First  Minister. 

April.]  Previous  to  Lord  North's  resig- 
nation of  power,  Mr.  Fox  had  more  than  once 
insinuated  or  maintained  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  if  he  were  Minister,  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  making  a  separate  Treat}^ 
with  the  Dutch,  and  of  detaching  them  from 
France.  His  friends  did  not  even  scruple  to 
assert,  that  "  he  had  a  Peace  with  Holland 
"  in  his  pocket :"  Expressions,  which  being 
uttered  in  a  period  of  misfortune  and  des- 
pondency, could  not  fail  of  producing  a 
forcible  impression  on  the  sanguine,  as  well 
as  on  the  credulous,  part  of  society.  One 
of  his  first  attempts,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  became  in  fact  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  so  salutary  and  important 
an  object.     In  order  to  effect  it,  he  thought 
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proper  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Russian  Mi- 
nister then  residing  at  the  Court  of  London; 
making  through  him,  the  offer  of  an   imme- 
diate suspension  of  hostihties  between  Great 
Britain  and   Holland,  as  a  step  preparatory 
to  Negociation.      This   proposal    was  after- 
wards   warmly  reiterated    and   seconded,   by 
the  Embassadors  of  Catherine  the  Second  at 
the  Hague.     But,  instead  of  the  Nation  de- 
riving   any  benefit   from    Fox's  hasty  over- 
ture, it  was  received  by  the  States  General 
with  coldness,   and   treated    with  contempt 3 
they  wisely  preferring  to  negociate  in  con- 
cert   with    France    and    Spain,    whenever    a 
plan  should  be  set  on  foot  for  general  Paci- 
fication.    Baffled  in  this  experiment,  the  Ca- 
binet next  made  propositions  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  for  an  accommodation,  and  even 
sent  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  :  while  Admiral  Digby  aiid  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  were  dispatched  to  America,   with 
instructions  to  offer  an  immediate  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Independance  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies.     The  Congress,  however,  as  if  ani- 
mated by  the   same  spirit   with  the    Dutch 
refused  to  receive  any  Messenger,  or  even  to 
grant  a  passport  to  the  person   deputed  by 
the  British  Commissioners,  for  commencing  a 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Negociation.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the 
new  Ministers  to  begin  their  foreign  diplo- 
matic labors  under  more  unpromising  Aus- 
pices, after  having  held  out  to  the  country 
such  delusive  Expectations. 

They  found  it  much  easier  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  listen  to  their  Propo- 
sitions, than  to  persuade  or  to  conciliate  any 
of  the  belligerent  Powers.  No  opposition 
whatsoever  was  experienced  from  Lord  North, 
who,  though  at  the  head  of  a  routed  Party, 
yet  remained  the  nominal  chief  of  a  numerous 
body  of  men.  He  attended  in  his  place,  and 
might,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  have  greatly 
impeded,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  many  of 
the  Measures  of  the  new  Government.  But, 
far  from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  their  way, 
he  allowed  them  without  molestation  to  com- 
plete their  projects  of  Reform,  in  every  di- 
rection. Burke  opened  the  System  of  do- 
mestic Retrenchment,  by  bringing  in  anew 
his  famous  Bill  for  the  Reduction  of  the  civil 
List,  so  often  proposed,  and  so  often  rejected, 
or  eluded,  in  preceding  Sessions.  But  "  quan- 
*'  tum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore  !"  Listead 
of  two  hundred  thousand  Pounds  a-year, 
which  by  a  species  of  political  Arithmetic, 
formed  on  Data  of  his  own  Assumption,  he 
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had  calculated  in  1779,  would  annihilate  mi- 
nisterial influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
commensurate  to  fifty  Members  or  Votes  in 
Parliament;  he  now  proposed  only  about  a 
third  part  of  that  annual  Sum  for  the  scope 
of  his  reduction.  Many  retrenchments  that 
had  appeared  to  be  indispensable,  while  he 
was  in  Opposition,  were  abandoned  when  he 
spoke  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Some  abuses 
owed  their  prospective  toleration  to  the  per- 
sonal respect  that,  he  said,  he  felt  for  the 
Individuals  who  presided  over  the  Ofllce  or 
Department.  Others  were  perpetuated  from 
deference  to  prejudice,  or  popular  predilec- 
tion. The  Ordnance  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  vigilant  frugality. 
Lord  Ashburton  extended  his  protection  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Mint  was  left 
untouched ;  and  even  some  of  the  white 
Wands,  as  contributing  to  the  splendor  of 
the  Court,  obtained  grace.  Yet,  thus  muti- 
lated, and  hardly  recognizable,  both  Burke, 
and  Powis,  who  seconded  the  Motion  for  an 
Address  of  Thanks  to  the  King,  on  his  Mes- 
sage relative  to  this  subject ;  melted  into 
Tears,  at  the  prospect  of  their  approaching 
Triumph  over  Court  Profusion  and  ministerial 
Corruption. 

N  2 
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Two  Bills,  one  for  the  prevention  of  Con- 
tractors sitting  in  Parliament ;  the  other,  for 
excluding  Officers  of  the  Excise  and  Customs 
from  voting  at  Elections;  were  likewise  passed 
with  little  difficulty  or  delay,  through  the 
lower  House,  where  the  Administration  carried 
all  before  them.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
they  experienced  from  the  Chancellor,  as  well 
as  from  Lords  Mansfield  and  Loughborough, 
the  most  decided  Opposition.  These  Pillars 
of  the  Law,  far  from  yielding  to  the  temper 
of  the  Times,  endeavoured,  though  ineffec- 
tually, to  stem  its  force.  Thurlow,  in  parti- 
cular, even  while  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  while  in  his  own 
person  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet;  yet  ex- 
pressed with  that  gloomy  indignation  which 
characterized  his  style  of  speaking,  the  dis- 
approbation that  he  felt  at  such  inroads  on 
the  majesty  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  on  the 
franchises  of  the  Subject.  Unaw^ed  by  the 
appearance  of  Fox  and  Burke,  who,  in  order 
to  impress  him  with  respect,  as  well  as  to 
display  the  interest  that  they  took  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  Measures,  usually  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Throne,  while  the  Bills  were  agitating;  Lord 
Thurlow  animadverted  on  them  with  the  ut^ 
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most  severity,  and  divided  in  the  Minority, 
on  all  the  most  obnoxious  Clauses.  But  the 
stream,  which  ran  with  too  much  violence, 
successfully  to  oppose  its  current,  soon  se- 
cured for  each  of  the  Bills,  the  concurrence 
of  the  Sovereign. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  by  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  Reform,  that  various  of  the  Offices,  or 
nominal  Employments,  suppressed  by  Burke's 
Billj  were   become  obsolete,  destitute  of  any 
real  function,  and  void  of  apparent  utility. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  the  annual  aggre- 
gate  Sum   which  the   Measure  saved  to  the 
Country,  though  now  reduced  from  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Pounds,  to  about  seventy  thou- 
sand Pounds  a-year,  yet  still  formed  a  con- 
siderable object  of  national   economy.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extinction  of  so  many 
Places,  deprived  the  Crown  of  that  species  of 
majesty,   produced  by  the  operation  of  time, 
and  "  the  hoar  of  Agesj"  advantages,  which 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  and 
to  venerate,  as   well  as   to  celebrate  and  sus- 
tain, than   Burke  himself.     We  beheld   him, 
scarcely  ten  years  afterwards,  stand  forward 
the  determined  champion  of  monarchical  in- 
titutions,  and  the  zealous  opposer  of  almost 
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every  kind   of  innovation.     We  may  likewise 
remark,    that  the   Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Office  of  Third  Secretary  of  State,  both  which 
Institutions  his  Bill  abolished,  have  been  since 
revived,  from  a  conviction  of  their  respective 
necessity  or   advantages.     Even  the  "  Great 
**  Wardrobe,"  the  **  Treasurer  of  the  Cham- 
"  ber,"  the  "  Jewel    Office,"    the    "  Clerks 
*'  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,"   and  some 
other   Appointments,  which  may   appear  at 
first  Sight  to  be  most  exceptionable  or  unne- 
cessary j  yet,  as  carrjnng  us  back  in  imagina- 
tion to   the  reigns  of  the  TudorSy  by   whom 
they  were  instituted,  diffused  over  the  Throne 
itself,  a  Gothic  Grandeur,  calculated  to  pro- 
tect and    to    perpetuate    the  sanctity   of  the 
monarchical   Office.     These  adventitious  aids 
will  not  be  despised  by  those  who  deeply  con- 
sider the  nature   of  Man,  and  of  all  human 
institutions. 

Other  consequences  of  an  injurious  des- 
cription, not  foreseen  at  the  time,  or  from 
which  the  author  of  the  Bill  chose  to  avert 
his  view,  have  flowed  from  the  Measure.  In 
Burke's  eagerness  to  diminish  the  supposed 
overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown,  arising 
from  the  distribution  of  Offices   among  the 
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Members    of    the    House   of    Commons,    a 
greater  injury  has  been  probably  sustained  by 
the  British  Constitution.     The  Minister,  de- 
prived   of    the    means   of   procuring   parlia- 
mentary attendance  and  support,  by  confer- 
ring  Places  on   his  adherents,  has  in  many 
instances  been  compelled  to  substitute  a  far 
higher  remuneration  ;  namely.   Peerages.     A 
review    of    Mr.    Pitt's   Administration,    will 
form  the  strongest  illustration  of  this  remark. 
I   know  indeed,  from  the  best  authority,  that 
Burke  himself  lived  to  adopt  the  opinion,  and 
like  other  reformers  or  innovators,  found  rea- 
son to  lament  the  effects  of  his  own  Bill.     Be- 
ing at  Bath,  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
not  long  before  his  decease,  the  conversation 
turned  on   the  great  augmentation  made  by 
Mr.  Pitt   to  the  numbers   of  the   House   of 
Lords,  during  the  preceding  thirteen  years. 
I    fear,"   said  Burke,  "  that  I  am  partly 
accountable  for  so  disproportionate  an  in- 
crease of  Honours,  by  having  deprived  tlifi 
Crown  and  the  Minister  of  so  many  other 
sources   of  recompence   or  reward,  which 
were  extinguished  by  my  Bill  of  Reform." 
Mr.   Pitt,  when  he  came  into   Power,  early 
in  1784,  had  in  fact  little  left  him  to  bestow, 
in  proportion  to  the  croud  of  claimants,  ex- 
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cept  Dignities;  and  he  was  not  parsimonious 
in  their  distribution.  The  two  Bills,  exchid- 
ing  Contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of" 
Commons,  and  depriving  Custom-house  or 
Excise  Officers,  of  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections  for  Members  of  Parliament;  though 
liable,  respective!}',  to  some  objections ;  and 
though  both  were  strongly  reprobated  at  the 
time,  by  the  greatest  legal  characters  in  the 
House  of  Peers;  yet  appear  to  have  obtained, 
and  still  to  retain,  the  general  approbation  of 
the  Country. 

Many  persons  of  high  rank  reluctantly 
disappeared  from  about  the  King's  person 
and  Court,  in  consequence  of  Burke's  Bill  of 
Reform.  The  Earl  of  Darlington  quitted 
the  Jewel  Office;  and  Lord  Pelham,  the 
Great  \¥ardrobe :  the  first  of  which  Offices 
owed  its  institution  to  Elizabeth ;  while  the 
latter  remounted  to  the  times  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  The  Earl  of  Essex  laid  down  the 
Stag  Hounds;  as  did  Lord  Denbigh,  the 
Harriers :  while  the  disasters  of  Saratoga  and 
of  York  Town  were  thus  felt  by  rebound, 
through  every  avenue  of  St.  James's.  Gib- 
bon, who  had  sat  at  the  Board  of  Trade  since 
1779,  being  dismissed  from  his  official  attend- 
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ance  in  Whitehall;  found  hiriiself  more  at 
leisure  to  continue  that  great  historical  work 
which  he  ultimately  compleated  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  which  will  per- 
petuate his  name  to  distant  Ages.  George 
Selwyn  lost  a  lucrative  Appointment  under 
the  Board  of  Works;  and  though  possessed 
of  an  affluent  Fortune,  together  with  a  Bo- 
rough, yet  as  he  loved  money,  no  man  who 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  Civil  List,  retained  a  deeper  resentment 
towards  the  Party  who  had  abridged  his  en- 
joyments, and  diminished  his  income.  I 
knew  him  with  some  degree  of  intimacy,  hav- 
ing sat  as  his  Colleague  in  Parliament,  during 
more  than  six  years,  for  Ludgershall,  from 
1784  to  1790.  He  resided  in  Cleveland  Row, 
in  the  House  rendered  memorable  by  the 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Lord  Townsend,  under  the 
reign  of  George  the  First;  when  the  first 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  seized 
each  other  by  the  throat :  a  scene  which  Gai) 
is  supposed  to  have  pourtrayed  in  "  The 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  under  the  Characters  of 
Peachum  and  Lockitt.  Selwyn  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life;  and  down  to  the  year 
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1780,  he  constantly  represented  Glocester, 
near  which  city  he  had  a  Seat,  at  Matson. 
The  Unpopularity  consequent  on  the  Ame- 
rican War,  throughout  the  whole  Progress 
of  which  Contest,  he  supported  Government, 
occasioned  his  being  rejected  by  his  old  Con- 
stituents at  the  General  Election  which  took 
Place  in  that  Year.  He  told  me,  that  during 
the  memorable  siege  of  Glocester,  underta- 
ken by  Charles  the  First  in  1643,  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  James,  Duke  of  York, 
who  both  in  turn  ascended  the  Throne,  but, 
who  were  then  Boys,  remained  at  Matson. 
And  he  added,  that  James  the  Second,  after 
he  came  to  the  Crown,  used  frequently  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  his  Grandfather 
when  he  went  to  Court;  observing,  "  My 
"  brother  and  I  were  generally  shut  up  in  a 
"  Chamber  on  the  second  Floor  at  Matson, 
"  during  the  day  ^  where  you  will  find  that 
"  we  have  left  the  marks  of  our  confinement, 
"  inscribed  with  our  knives,  on  the  ledges  of 
"  all  the  windows." 

Selwyn  possessed  infinite  wit.  He  had  in- 
deed succeeded  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field's Reputation  for  Bon  Mots^  most  of 
which  that  then    attained  to  any  celebrity, 
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were  either  made  by,  or  attributed  to,  him. 
Their  effect,  when  falhiig  from  his  hps,  be- 
came greatly  augmented  by  the  hstless  and 
drowsy  manner  in   which  he  uttered  them ; 
for  he   always  seemed   half  asleep  :  yet   the 
promptitude    of  his   replies    was   surprizing. 
The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  him,  told 
me    that    Selwyn    was    present   at   a   public 
Dinner  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Glocester,  in   the  year    1758,  when  the   in- 
telligence arrived  of  our  Expedition   having 
failed  before  Rochfort.     The  Mayor  turning 
to  Selwyn,  "  You,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  who  are 
*'  in   the  ministerial    secrets,   can  no  doubt 
"  inform  us  of  the  cause  of  this  misfortune?" 
Selwyn,  though  utterly  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject,   yet    unable   to   resist   the    occasion    of 
amusing  himself  at  the  enquirer's  expense, 
"  I  will  tell  you  in   confidence  the  reason, 
"  Mr.  Mayor,"  answered  he ;  "  the  fact  is, 
"  that  the  scaling  ladders  prepared  for  the 
"  occasion,  were   found  on  trial   to  be  too 
"  short."     This  solution,  which  suggested  it- 
self to  him  at  the  moment,  was  considered  by 
the  Mayor  to  be  perfectly  explanatory  of  the 
failure,  and  as  such,  he  communicated  it  to 
all  his  friends i  not  being  aware,  though  Sel- 
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wyn  was,  that  Rochfort  lies  on  the  river  Cha- 
rente,  some  leagues  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
that  our  troops  had  never  even  effected  a 
landins:  on  the  French  Coast. 

But  it  was  not   so   much  as  a  man  of  wit, 
that  I  cultivated   his   society.     He  was  like- 
wise thoroughly  versed  in  our  History,  and 
master   of  many  curious,    as   well    as  secret 
Anecdotes,  relative  to  the  Houses  of  Stuart 
and  of  Brunswic.     As  he  had  an  aversion  to 
all  long  Debates  in  Parliament,  during  which 
he  frequently  fell  asleep  j  we  used  to  withdraw 
sometimes  to  one  of  the  Committee  rooms  up 
stairs,  where  his  conversation  was  often  very 
instructive.     Talking  to  him  of  the  death  and 
execution  of  Charles  the  First,  he  assured  me 
that  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  always   as- 
serted, as  having  been  communicated  to  her 
by  Charles  the  Second,  that  his  father  was 
not   beheaded   either   by    Colonel   Pride,    or 
Colonel  Joyce;    though    one   of  the  two  is 
commonly  considered  to  have  performed  that 
Regicide  Act.     The  Duchess  maintained  that 
the  man's  name  was  Gregory  Brandon.     He 
wore  a  black  crape  stretched   over  his  face, 
and  had  no  sooner  taken  off  the  King's  head, 
4han  he  was   put  into  a  Boat   at  Whitehall 
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Stairs,  together  with  the  Block,  the  black 
cloth  that  covered  it,  the  Axe,  and  every 
article  stained  with  the  Blood.  Being  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  all  the  implements  used 
in  the  decapitation,  were  immediately  re- 
duced to  ashes.  A  purse  containing  a  hun- 
dred broad  pieces  of  gold  was  delivered  to 
him,  after  which  recompence  he  received  his 
dismission.  Brandon  survived  the  transac- 
tion many  years,  but  divulged  it  a  short  time 
before  he  expired.  This  account,  as  coming 
from  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  challenges 
great  respect. 

From  his  own  Father,  who  had  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
Administration,  Selwyn  knew  many  of  the 
secret  Springs  of  Aifairs,  under  George  the 
First  and  Second.  He  told  me  that  the  for- 
mer of  those  Kings,  when  he  came  over  here 
from  Hanover  in  1714,  understanding  very 
imperfectly  the  English  language^  found  him- 
self so  weary  while  assisting  at  the  Service  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  that  he  frequently  entered 
into  conversation  in  French  or  German,  with 
the  persons  behind  him.  Charles  the  second, 
who  could  not  plead  the  same  Excuse  for  his 
Inattention ;  was   accustomed,   as    we  know 
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from  Bu7'7iet,  to  fall  fast  asleep ;  and  Harry 
Bennet,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Arlington, 
usually  awoke  His  Majesty  towards  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Sermon.  Among  the  few  indi- 
viduals who  had  retained  under  the  new 
Reign,  the  Places  that  they  held  or  occupied 
about  Queen  Anne,  was  Dr.  Younger,  Dean 
of  Salisbury.  Anticipating  the  change  of 
Sovereigns,  he  had  applied  with  such  success 
to  render  himself  Master  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage, that  he  was  continued  in  the  Office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  which  gave  him  great 
access  to  the  King,  behind  whose  chair  he 
usually  stood  at  Chapel.  With  Younger, 
His  Majesty  often  talked  during  the  Service  j 
a  circumstance,  which  as  being  indecorous, 
naturally  excited  much  offence.  Lord  Towns- 
end,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
animated  by  a  sense  of  loyal  affection,  ven- 
tured to  acquaint  him  that  his  deportment  at 
Chapel,  gave  cause  of  regret,  mingled  with 
animadversion,  to  many  of  his  most  attached 
Subjects ;  beseeching  him  at  the  same  Time, 
particularly  to  abstain  from  conversing  with 
Dr.  Younger.  Far  from  resenting  the  free- 
dom taken  with  him.  His  Majesty  promised 
amendment ;  and  Lord  Townsend  strongly 
enjoined  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  observe  in 
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future  the  most  decorous  Behaviour  on   his 
part.     Finding  however  that  they  resumed  or 
continued  the  same  practice.  Lord  Townsend 
sent  Younger  a  positive  order,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  directing  him,  without    presuming 
to  present  himself  again  in  the  royal  presence, 
to  repair  immediately  to  his  Deanery.     Dr. 
Younger,  conceiving  the  injunction  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  King,  obeyed  without  remon- 
strance or  delay ;  and  the  Secretary  waiting 
on  His  Majesty,  informed  him  that  the  Dean 
had  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  which  frac- 
tured his  skull,   of  which    accident    he  was 
dead.     George  the  First  expressed  the  deepest 
concern  at  his  loss,  and  never  entertained  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  on  him.     Several  years  after- 
wards,   before   which   time  Lord  Townsend 
had  quitted  his  Employment,  the  King  going 
down  to  review  some  Regiments  that  were 
encamped  on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  Bishop  and 
Chapter  of  that  City  had  the  honour  to  be 
presented  to  him,  and  to  kiss  his  hand.     But, 
when  Younger  approached  for   the  purpose. 
His  Majesty,  overcome  with  amazement  at 
beholding   again  a  man  whom   he  had  long 
considered  as  no  more,  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  emotions.     As  soon  however  as  circum- 
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Stances  permitted,  he  sent  for  the  Dean  into 
his  presence,  and  a  mutual  explanation  took 
place.  Conscious  of  the  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety of  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
Lord  Tovvnsend  in  his  conduct,  he  never  ex- 
pressed any  sentiment  of  anger,  or  of  Resent- 
ment; but  contented  himself  with  promising 
Younger  to  confer  on  him  a  Mitre,  as  soon 
as  an  occasion  should  present  itself:  an  as- 
surance which  he  would  have  probably  real- 
ized, if  the  Dean  had  not  shortly  afterwards, 
been  carried  oft'  by  death. 

Selvvyn's  nervous  irritability,  and  anxious 
curiosity  to  observe  the  effect  of  dissolution 
on  men,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule,  not 
unaccompanied  with  censure.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  attending  all  Executions;  and  some- 
times, in  order  to  elude  notice,  disguised  in 
a  female  Dress.  1  have  been  assured  that  in 
1756,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  last  moments  of 
Damien,  who  expired  under  the  most  acute 
torture,  for  having  attempted  the  life  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  Being  among  the  croud,  and 
attempting  to  approach  too  near  the  Scaffold, 
he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  one  of  the  Exe- 
cutioners; but,  having  informed  the  person, 
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that  he  had  made  the  journey  from  London, 
solely  with  a  view  to  be  present  at  the  pu- 
nishment and  death  of  Damien,  the  man  im- 
mediately caused  the  people  to  make  way, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Faites  place 
"  pour  Mojisieur.  C'est  nn  Anglois,  et  un 
"  Amateur.''  The  Baron  Grimm,  in  his 
"  Correspondence,"  relates  this  story  as  hav- 
ing happened  to  Condamine.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
order  to  recompense  Selwyn  for  the  place  of 
*'  Paymaster  of  the  Works,"  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  Burke's  Bill,  made  him  in 
1784,  "  Surveyor  General  of  the  Crown 
"  Lands,"  which  Office  he  retained  till  his 
decease,  in  1790. 

Wilkes,  who  during  more  than  thirteen 
successive  years,  in  various  Parliaments,  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  expunge  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  me- 
morable Resolutions  relative  to  the  Middlesex 
Election i  after  being  so  often  foiled,  at  length 
attained  his  object.  The  Division  which 
took  Place  upon  this  Question,  was  attended 
with  the  singular  circumstance  of  Lord  North 
and  Fox  dividing  together  in  the  Minority. 
The  new  Secretary  of  State,  whose  original 
po<itical  line  of  conduct,  while  supporting  the 
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Administration  which    he   had   recently   ex- 
pelled, and  of  which  he  once  formed  a  part, 
made  it  sometimes  difficult  for  him  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  consistency  3  affected 
to  speak  and  to  vote  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
against  Wilkes's  Motion.     Having,    unfortu- 
nately given  his  ministerial  sanction  in  early 
life,  to  various  measures  calculated  for  affix- 
ing parliamentary  disapprobation  on  that  ce- 
lebrated Member  of  the  House;  Fox  there- 
fore  probably  thought,  that  a  regard  to   his 
own  character  compelled  him,  however  con- 
tradictory to  his  late  line  of  declamation  and 
of  action,  when  haranguing  his  Constituents 
in  Palace  Yard;  to  abide  by,  and  to  attempt 
a  justification  of  his  conduct,  relative  to  the 
Election  for  Middlesex.     No  public  man,  in- 
deed, in  my  Time,  ever  appeared  to  me  to 
consider  so  little   apology  requisite   for   the 
contradictions  and  derelictions  of  his  political 
principles;  or  seemed  so  completely  to  regard 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  Assembly  fit 
for  becoming  the  willing  agents  and  instru- 
ments of  every  delusion,  however  gross  or  pal- 
pable, as  Fox.     The  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking never  deterred  or  intimidated  him;  and 
his  splendid  talents,  which  could  lend  to  So- 
phistry the  colQurs  of  truth,  emboldened  him. 
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or 


by  turns,  to  attack  and  to  defend,  accordin 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  almost 
every  position  and  tenet,  either  of  monarchical 
authority,  or  of  constitutional  freedom. 

18th  April.]  While  the  House  of  Commons 
was  thus  occupied  in  Measures  of  Reform,  or 
engaged  in  retracting  their  past  parliamentary 
errors ;  the  new  Ministers,  as  if  they  antici- 
pated their  speedy  dismission,  employed  the 
precious  moments  of  their  precarious  power, 
in  distributing  among  themselves,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  Honours  of  the  Crown. 
Four  GarterSy  which  had  been  found  on  tlie 
King's  Table,  unappropriated,  at  the  time  of 
Lord  North's  resignation,  they  naturally  consi- 
dered as  lawful  plunder.  One  only  of  the  num- 
ber fell  to  the  share  of  the  Sovereign,  which 
he  was  allowed,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty,  to  confer  on  his  third  son,  Prince 
William  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
remaining  three  were  reserved  for  themselves, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  respective  conse- 
quence, Party,  and  pretensions.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham having  long  since  received  the  Order, 
from  the  hands  of  George  the  Second ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  head  of  the  Whigs, 
was  invested  with  one  blue  Riband,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond  honoured  with  another. 
Lord  Shelburne  took  for  himself,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  fourth  Garter.  A  great  Person, 
then  in  early  Youth,  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  Investiture,  observed  with  ad- 
mirable Discernment  of  Mankind,  that  never 
did  three  men  receive  the  Order  in  so  dissi- 
milar and  characteristic  a  manner.  "  The 
"  Duke  of  Devonshire"  said  he,  "  advanced 
"  up  to  the  Sovereign,  with  his  phlegmatic, 
"  cold,  awkward  air,  like  a  Clown.  Lord 
Shelburne  came  forward,  bowing  on  every 
side,  smiling,  and  fawning,  like  a  Courtier. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  presented  himself, 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  with  dignity,  as 
"  a  Gentleman." 

The  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  who  had  been 
during  more  than  six  years  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  laid  claim  to  one  of  the  Garters,  under 
a  promise  which  he  asserted  to  have  received 
from  the  King,  and  of  which  he  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  performance.  His  Royal  Mas- 
ter, though  he  did  not  deny  the  Engagement, 
pleaded  his  inability  to  fulfil  it,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  his  situation,  which 
left  liim  no  longer  any  option  in  distributing 
the  decorations  in  question.     This  excuse  did 
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not,  however,  satisfy  Lord  Ashburnham,  who 
was  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  King  a  letter 
of  reproach  on  the  occasion,  couched  in  lan- 
guage rather  too  severe  from  a  subject  to  his 
Sovereign,  even  if  the  cause  of  offence  had 
been  better  proved,  or  more  legitimate  in  it- 
self.    His  resentment  at  the  supposed  infrac- 
tion of  the  royal  word,  impelled  him  to  resign 
his  Office  3  which,  as  being   in    the  King's 
immediate  family,  and  near  his  person,  has 
always  been  considered  exempt  from  minis- 
terial  interference.      Lord  Weymouth,   who 
succeeded  him,  had  acted  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  earlier  periods  of  His  Majesty's 
reign,  when  he  filled,  during  a  very  consider- 
able time,  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State;  and 
even  held  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
for  a  few  Months,  though   he  never  crossed 
over   to  Dublin.     He   was  a  man  of  talents, 
highly  convivial,   whose  conversation  enter- 
tained and  delighted:  but  in  order  to  profit  of 
his  society,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him  to 
White's,  to  drink  deep  of  Claret,  and  to  remain 
at  table  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  Night,  or 
rather,  of  tiie  Morning.     "Junius,"  alluding 
to  this  well  known  circumstance,  when  ad- 
dressing the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  June,  1771 ; 
says,  referring  to  Lord  Weymouth,  *'  Yet  he 
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'*  must  have  Bread,  my  Lord,  or  rather  he 
"  must  have  Wine.  If  you  deny  him  the 
"  Cup,  there  w\\\  be  no  keeping  him  within 
"  the  pale  of  the  Ministry."  Lord  Gower, 
the  Chancellor,  and  Rigby,  were,  through 
life,  his  intimate  friends  and  companions. 
His  application  to  business,  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  his  abilities,  nor  was  he  ever 
a  popular  Minister.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
the  first  Mr.  Pitt;  Henry  Bilson  Legge,  who 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
about  five  Months  after  His  Majesty's  Ac- 
cession to  the  Throne  j  and  perhaps  we  may 
add,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  -,  all  three 
of  whom  were  devolved  on  him  by  his  Grand- 
father, or  forced  upon  him  by  the  Nation  5 
George  the  Third  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  Minister,  in  any  Department,  previous  to 
Lord  North's  resignation,  who  enjoyed  popu- 
larity. We  must  except  from  the  remark. 
Lord  Camden,  during  the  short  time  that  he 
held  the  great  Seal  as  Chancellor.  Lord 
Weymouth  attracted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  indignation  which  characterizes  Ju- 
nius's  opening  Letter,  written  in  January, 
1769,  for  having  officially  signed  the  order 
which  authorized  the  military  to  fire  on  the 
populace   assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
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**  Recovered  from  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
**  from  the  distraction  of  Play,  and  the  be- 
**  witching  smiles  of  Burgundy,"  says  that 
writer,  "  behold  him  exerting  the  whole 
strength  of  his  clear,  unclouded  faculties, 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown."  He  had  pre- 
ceded Lord  Ashburnham,  as  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  in  1775  j  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  in  1779,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  Pitt  created  Lord  Wey- 
mouth a  Marquis. 

Though  the  Administration  of  which  Lord 
North  so  long  constituted  the  head,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  yet  many  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Institutions  which  had  originated  under 
him,  still  continued  in  activity.  Among  the 
principal,  might  be  esteemed  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee for  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  East 
India  Company's  affairs.  The  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  as  their  Chairman,  brought  for- 
ward at  this  time,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  various  Reports,  calculated  to  shew 
the  causes,  not  only  of  the  disgraces  and  ca- 
lamities sustained  in  the  Carnatic,  but  of  the 
improper  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  other   parts   of  Hindostan.     Sir   Thomas 
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Rumbold,  late  Governor  of  Madras,  and  two 
of  his  Colleagues,  Members  of  the  Council, 
became  the  first  objects  of  public  accusation. 
The   second    blow   fell  by    rebound,    on   Sir 
Elijah    Impey,  who,  in   his  quality  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal,  was  supposed,  or  asserted, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  have  lent  his 
legal  aid   and   support  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment,  from  self-interested  motives,   and 
for  unjust,    as  well  as  pernicious,    purposes. 
Hastings  himself,  then  Governor  General  of 
Bengal,  and  Hornby,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
became  implicated  or  involved  in  these  cri- 
minations.    Measures,  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  imputed  offences,  or   misconduct   of 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  persons,  were 
adopted.     Rumbold,    who  had  arrived  from 
India   early   in    1781,    under    circumstances 
that   rendered    him    highly   unpopular,    was 
restrained  from  either  leaving  the  kingdom, 
or  from    alienating   his  property,  by  Act  of 
Parliament;   and   severer   steps    were   medi- 
tated, or  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
justice.     He   contrived   nevertheless  to  pro- 
tract the  proceedings,  and  ultimately  to  elude 
all  punishment.     An  Address  was  presented, 
to  His  Majesty,  requesting  him  to  recall  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  from  his  judicial  situation  ii^ 
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India.  Finally,  Resolutions,  of  a  nature 
tending  to  hold  out  both  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Hornby,  in  their  public  capacity,  as 
men  who  had  committed  acts  of  the  most  cul- 
pable or  unjustifiable  kind,  were  agreed  to 
in  the  House.  But,  the  advanced  period  of 
the  Session,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  domes- 
tic affairs  in  a  Cabinet  divided  by  Animosity, 
prevented  or  postponed  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  these  interesting  concerns,  to  the  sub- 
sequent year. 

On  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  misfortune 
still  accompanied  the  English  Arms.  St. 
Christopher's,  after  a  long  and  gallant  de- 
fence, surrendered :  the  Islands  of  Nevis  and 
Montserrat  were  lost.  Even  the  valuable 
Settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  si- 
tuate on  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
which  we  had  taken  in  the  preceding  year 
from  the  Dutch,  were  recaptured  by  France. 
Rodney,  indeed,  having  arrived  out,  joined 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  at  Barbadoes:  but  he  found 
himself  unable  to  intercept,  or  to  prevent,  the 
arrival  of  a  Convoy  from  Brest,  which  brought 
to  the  French  Admiral,  de  Grasse,  supplies 
the  most  essential  for  his  projected  hostile 
operations.     At  home,  general  despondency 
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or  apathy  pervaded  the  Country.     Every  al- 
legation  which    had   been    brought   forward 
against  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
while  in  Office,  was  renewed  with  augmented 
violence,  now  that  he  had  retired  to  private 
life;  and  these  clamors  were  encouraged  by 
the  new  Ministers.     Rodney  himself  partici- 
pated  largely  in  them ;  and   disasters   more 
severe  than  any  that  we  had  yet  experienced, 
were   predicted  or   anticipated,  as  about  to 
happen  in  that  quarter  of  the  Globe  where  he 
commanded.     Never  was  the  nation  less  pre- 
pared  for,   nor  less   in   expectation   of,    the 
great   victory   that    impended   in    the   West 
Indies,  than  a  week,  or  even  a  day,  before 
the  intelligence  arrived.     It  required  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  new  Admiralty  to  pre- 
vent the  Dutch  squadron,  which  quitted  the 
Texel  at  this  time,  from  effecting  a  junction 
with    the    combined    fleets    of   France    and 
Spain,  commanded  by  Guichen.   Lord  Howe, 
now  restored  to  the   British  Navy,  and  like 
Keppel,  created  an  English  Viscount,  effected 
a   service    so    distinguished,    which    unques- 
tionably entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
Country. 

May.]  If  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  from  the  die- 
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tales  of  profound  Ambition,  or  from  the  cal- 
culations of  ordinary  prudence,  had  thought 
proper  to  refuse  accepting  any  place  or  situ- 
ation under  the  new  Ministry;  he  did  not  on 
that  account,  withdraw  his  individual  exer- 
tions as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  retire 
in  any  degree  from  public  view  and  admira- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  came  eminently 
forward  at  this  time,  as  a  Candidate  for  na- 
tional approbation,  in  the  delicate,  as  well  as 
arduous  character  of  a  political  Reformer. 
The  spirit  of  the  Times,  which  operated 
greatly  in  his  favor,  removed  many  of  those 
obstacles,  that  might  have  impeded  him,  if 
he  had  made  the  Attempt  under  the  former 
Administration.  While  Burke  carried  re- 
trenchment into  the  Palace,  as  well  as  to  the 
Table,  of  the  Sovereign ;  Pitt  aspired  to  re- 
novate, or  to  re-organize,  the  national  Repre- 
sentation. In  the  progress  of  a  Speech,  con- 
ceived with  consummate  ability,  and  delivered 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  endeavoured 
to  shew  the  vices  of  the  actual  state  of  po- 
pular- Election,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
efficacious  or  salutary  remedies.  The  abuses 
alleged  by  him  to  exist,  which  were  indeed 
indisputable,  seemed  at  first  sight  loudly  to 
demand   redress.     But,   on   the   other  hand. 
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Theory  and  Practice  might  be  found  greatly 
at  variance ;  and  even  the  Reformers  them- 
selves, it  was  well  known,  differed  widely  in 
their  ideas  or  opinions  on  the  point.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  carried  his  Princi- 
ples to  an  Utopian  and  visionary  length, 
would  have  extended  the  right  of  voting, 
almost  to  the  whole  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Fox  supported  on  this  occasion,  both 
with  his  Eloquence  and  his  Vote,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Pitt :  but  Burke,  less  democra- 
tic in  his  ideas  of  Government,  refused  to 
lend  his  powerful  aid  to  a  Cause  which  he 
disapproved.  The  Secretary  at  War,  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  looked  forward  to  the  Pos- 
session of  a  Borough,  at  the  Decease  of 
George  Selwyn,  his  Uncle ;  equally  absented 
himself,  as  did  others  of  the  ministerial  fol- 
lowers. Lord  North,  though  he  attended 
the  discussion,  and  opposed  all  innovation, 
yet,  to  the  surprize  of  his  friends,  took  no 
active  part  in  the  Debate.  Dundas,  how- 
ever, supplied  his  place,  and  made  an  ani- 
mated Appeal  against  the  projected  Reform  j 
as  did  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  at  great  length,  with 
much  ability.  The  Measure  itself  not  being 
a  Party  question,  though  of  a  nature  the 
most  interesting  3  by  no  means  attracted  the 
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Attendance  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
Motions  that  preceded  the  Dissolution  of  the 
late  Administration.  Scarcely  more  than 
three  hundred  Members  voted  upon  it,  while 
near  five  hundred  had  been  present  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Month  of 
March.  Pitt's  Proposition  "  to  appoint  a 
«*  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  State  of 
**  the  National  Representation,"  though  it 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  preliminary 
step,  yet  was  negatived  by  a  Majority  of 
twenty. 

I  made  one  of  that  small  Majority,  and  it 
is  a  Vote  of  which  I  not  only  never  have 
repented,  but  of  which  I  more  and  more  ap- 
prove on  full  Consideration.  It  was  difficult 
not  to  reflect,  while  listening  to  the  Arguments 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  eloquently  depictured  the 
corruption  of  the  rotten  Boroughs,  among 
which,  several,  he  said,  "  were  to  be  consi- 
"  dered  as  within  the  controul  of  the  Car- 
"  natic  ;"  that  he  was  himself,  sitting  at  that 
very  time,  for  Appleby,  by  the  influence,  or 
in  other  words,  by  the  nomination  of  Sir 
James  Lowther.  To  the  corrupted  State  of  the 
Representation,  therefore,  it  was  owing  that 
he  had  himself  obtained  a  place  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  It  was  equally  impossible  not 
to  be  conscious,  that  if  the  Regulation  which 
enacts,  that  every  Member  of  that  Assembly 
shall  be  bona  fide  possessed  of  three  hundred 
Pounds  per  annum  freehold  Estate,  had  been 
severely  and  literally  enforced  \  neither  Fox, 
nor  Pitt,  nor  Sheridan,  nor  many  other  emi^ 
nent  individuals,  could  ever  have  sat  in  Par- 
liament. Probably,  indeed,  on  the  day  that 
Mr.  Pitt  made  his  Motion,  he  scarcely  pos- 
sessed any  property  j  certainly,  no  landed 
property :  and  as  to  Fox,  though  actually 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  known  to  be 
plunged  in  debts,  contracted  by  Play,  which 
left  him  without  Fortune,  or  almost  means 
of  support.  But  they  did  not  less  constitute 
the  two  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Age  in  which  they  lived,  the  ornaments  of 
their  Country  in  different  lines.  Fox  always 
maintained  without  reserve,  in  private  Con- 
versation, as  well  as  in  Parliament,  that  to 
enforce  rigidly  the  rule  relative  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  Members,  would  be  at  once  to 
exclude  Talents  from  obtaining  entrance  into 
the  House.  So  little,  indeed,  may  Specula- 
tion and  Fact  agree,  that  if  the  List  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  County  of  York,  of 
Devon,  or  of  Lincoln,  ever  since  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  down  to  the  present  Year,  were 
to  be  compared  with  those  who  have  been 
sent  to  Parliament  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  from  the  vilest  Cornish  Borough ;  we 
shall  find,  that  in  every  quality  justly  recom- 
mending to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature;  namely, 
high  Birth,  extensive  Property,  distinguished 
Talents,  or  public  Principle  and  Virtue;  the 
superiority  will  be  found,  in  many  instances, 
perhaps  in  most,  to  incline  on  the  side  of  the 
persons  elected  for  the  Boroughs.  Such  an 
Estimate  might  be  difficult  to  make,  and 
must  be  always  in  some  measure  open  to 
dispute :  but  it  serves  to  prove,  that  various 
principles  in  Legislation,  as  well  as  various 
abuses,  do  not  produce  the  effects  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from 
them. 

18th  May.]  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Pitt's  propo- 
sition been  rejected  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Representation,  before  the  Capital  and  the 
Country  were  thrown  into  a  delirium  of  joy, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Rodney's  Vic- 
tory over  de  Grasse,  gained  upon  the  preced- 
ing 12th  of  April.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in 
this  Age,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
naval  advantages  over  the  French ;  and  who 
were    used  to   calculate    beforehand,  on  the 
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destruction  of  every  fleet  that  effected  its 
escape  from  the  ports  of  France,  as  soon  as 
we  could  come  up  with  them  ;  to  appreciate, 
or  to  imagine,  its  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
We  had  been  habituated,  during  so  long  a 
time,  under  Keppel,  Byron,  Hardy,  Parker, 
Graves,  Geary,  Darby,  and  their  successors, 
to  indecisive  or  unfortunate  Engagements, 
productive  of  no  beneficial  results,  that  the 
Nation  began  to  despair  of  recovering  its 
former  ascendancy  on  the  Ocean.  In  fact, 
during  near  twenty  years,  ever  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  France  in  1763,  the 
British  Flag  had  scarcely  been  any  where 
triumphant :  while  the  Navies  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
American  Contest,  annually  insulted  us  in 
the  Channel,  intercepted  our  mercantile  Con- 
voys, blocked  our  Harbours,  and  threatened 
our  Coasts.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
excess  of  the  public  exultation  was  prodi- 
giously augmented,  by  the  dejection  that 
pervaded  all  ranks  during  the  former  part  of 
the  Month  of  May,  and  by  the  utter  ap- 
parent improbability  of  such  an  Event  taking 
place. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  emotions  to  which 
it  gave   rise  in  London,    I  cannot  compare 
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them  with  any  Occurrence  of  the  same  kind, 
that  we  have  since  witnessed  in  this  Coun- 
try. The  victory  of  Lord  Howe,  gained  on 
the  First  of  June,  1794,  glorious  and  salu- 
tary as  it  was  to  Great  Britain  ;  yet  seemed 
to  be  more  a  triumph  over  Jacobinism  and 
Anarchy,  than  over  the  French  Nation  or 
Navy.  It  was  Robespierre  and  his  Regicide 
Accomplices,  not  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  whom 
we  there  vanquished.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and 
Lord  Duncan,  unquestionably  merited,  each, 
the  highest  Eulogiums  :  but  they  destroyed, 
at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  at  Camperdown,  the 
fleets  of  Spain  and  of  Holland,  not  those 
of  France.  And  no  Englishman  is  insensible 
to  the  distinction.  The  sublime  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  itself,  was  clouded  by  the  Death 
of  Nelson,  which  checked  and  tempered  the 
general  joy.  If  I  were  to  mention  any  naval 
Action,  the  news  of  which  seemed  to  diffuse 
sentiments  nearly  resembling  those  felt  in 
May,  1782,  I  should  incline  to  name  that  of 
Aboukir.  But,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  destruction  of  the  Enemy  was 
much  more  complete,  though  we  destroyed 
and  blew  up  the  French  Admiral's  Ship,  we 
did  not  either  capture  her,  or  her  Commander 
vor.  Tl.  P 
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There  was  combined  in  Rodney's  victory,  as 
Lord   Loughborough  at   the    time    remarked 
in   the  House  of  Peers,  all  "  the  pomp  and 
"  pride,  and  circumstance  of  war."     It  com- 
menced  with  the  rising  Sun,  and  only   ter- 
minated with    that   setting   luminary.      The 
Elements  were  hushed,  only  a  light  air  pre- 
vailing; and  the  contending  fleets  were  very 
nearly   matched.      Jamaica,    the   prize    con- 
tended for  by  the  two  Nations,  was  preserved 
by  the  Result ,  while   all  the  promised  Con- 
quests  of   France  and    Spain,  so  near    their 
apparent   realization,   disappeared,   no   more 
to  be  revived,  even  in  idea.     It   constituted 
a  sort  of  Compensation  to  Great  Britain,  for 
so  many  years  of  disgrace,  for  so  great  an 
expenditure  of  Blood  and  Treasure,  and  even 
for  the  loss  of  America  itself.     The  Country, 
exhausted  and  humiliated,  seemed  to  revive 
in  its  own  estimation,  and   to    resume  once 
more   its  dignity  among   Nations.      France, 
amidst  all  her  past  success,  declined  propor- 
tionably  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  has 
never    since    arrogated  the  same   rank,  as  a 
Naval  Power.     It  formed  in  fact  the  last  tri- 
umph  of  England  on    the    element    of   the 
water,  over  the   House   of  Bourbon,    before 
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that  great  family  itself,  after  reigning  eight 
hundred  years  over  the  French,  sunk  under 
the  torrent  of  Revolution  and  Anarchy. 

Lord  Cranston,  one  of  the  Captains  of  the 
Formidable^  Sir  George   Rodney's  Ship,  who 
brought  over  the  news  to  this  Country;  hav- 
ing,   in    consequence    of   that    Commander's 
special  injunctions,  waited  on  Lord  Sackville, 
though   then  no  longer  in  Office  as  American 
Secretary,  in   order  to  communicate  to   him 
the  particulars  of  the  Action  ;  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Lord  Cranston's  account 
of  the   Engagement.     He  was  sent,  after  the 
Ville  de  Paris  struck,  to   take  possession   of 
her,  as  well  as  to  receive  De  Grasse's  Sword  ; 
and  he  described  the  scene  which  the  French 
Admiral's   Ship  presented,  on   his    ascending 
her  side,  as  altogether  terrible.     Between  the 
fore-Mast  and  main-Mast,  at  every  step  he 
took,  he  said  that  he  was  over  his  Buckles  in 
Blood,  the  carnage  having  been  prodigious ; 
but    as    numbers  of  cattle   and    sheep    were 
stowed  between  decks,  thev  had  suffered  not 
less  than  the  crew  and  troops,  from  the  effects 
of  the  cannon.     On  the  quarter-deck,  which 
remained  still  covered  with  dead  and  wounded, 
only  De  Grasse  himself,  together  with  two  or 
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three  other  persons,  continued  standing.    The 
French  Admiral  had  received  a  contusion  in 
the  loins,  from  a  splinter,  but  was  otherwise 
unhurt ;  a    circumstance   the    more    remark- 
able, he  having  been,  during  the  whole  Ac- 
tion, for  so  many  hours,  exposed  to  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  which  swept   away  almost    all  his 
Officers,  and  repeatedly  cleared  the  quarter- 
deck.    He  was  a   tall,    robust,    and    martial 
figure  J  presenting  in  that  moment  an  object 
of  respect,  no  less  than  of  concern  and  sym- 
pathy.    Lord  Cranston  said,  that  De  Grasse 
could  not  recover  from  the  astonishment  into 
which    he    was  plunged ,  the  expressions  of 
which  he  often  reiterated,  at  seeing,  in  the 
course  of  so  short  a  time,  his  vessel  taken,  his 
fleet  defeated,  and  himself  a  prisoner.      He 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  night  on  board  his 
own  Ship,  with  every  testimony  of  attention 
and  regard   manifested  towards   him,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Commander. 

An  opinion  which  became  very  generally 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  obtained  much 
belief",  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind  3  namely,  that  this  Victory,  sig- 
nal as  it  must  ever  be  esteemed,  might  never- 
theless have   been   rendered    far  more   com- 
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plete,  if  it  had  been  immediately  improved  by 
pursuing  without   delay,  the  flying   Enemy. 
The    friends   of    Sir  Samuel    Hood    strongly 
maintained  that  position  ;  and  partial  as  I  am 
to  the  memory  of  Lord   Rodney,    I  confess 
that  there  always  appeared  to  me,  to   have 
been  some  foundation  for  the  assertion.     He 
was,  himself,  well  aware  of  the  charge ;  and 
I  have  heard  him  defend  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  adopted  subsequent  to  the  Victory, 
by  very  plausible,  if  not  by  solid    and  unan- 
swerable, reasons.     He  observed,  that  it  was 
altogether    unwarrantable,    and    might   have 
been  attended   with  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences,  to  have   detached   twelve   or  more 
Ships  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  in 
pursuit  of  twenty-five  at  least  of  the  French; 
which  number  remained  together,  as  was  be- 
lieved, after  the  Action,  and  still  constituted 
a  most  formidable  force.     If  any  check   had 
been   experienced   by  us  in   consequence    of 
such  Eagerness  or  Precipitation,   it   was  ob- 
vious   that   the    fruits   of    the   Victory   itself 
might  even  have  been  lost.     Bougainville  and 
Vaudreuil,  wlio  commanded  under  De  Grasse, 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  for  naval  skill, 
than  the  Commander  in  chief,  and  might  have 
repaired  the  Defeat.     How  far  these    Facts 
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or  Assertions  may  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind,  I  cannot  venture  to  determine.  Lord 
Rodney,  after  his  return  to  England,  made 
no  scruple  of  declaring  in  mixed  Company, 
where  I  was  myself  present;  and  he  even 
wrote  home  at  the  time,  in  his  private  letters, 
more  than  one  of  which  I  have  seen ;  that  so 
violent  was  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  in 
his  own  fleet,  as  almost  to  supersede  and  ex- 
tinguish the  affection  felt  towards  their  Sove- 
reign and  their  country,  in  the  bosoms  of 
many  individuals  serving  under  him.  To  such 
a  height  had  it  attained,  that  he  asserted  there 
were  among  them.  Officers  of  high  rank,  and 
of  unquestionable  courage,  who  nevertheless 
bore  so  inveterate  an  animosity  to  the  Admi- 
nistration then  existing ;  particularly  to  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich ;  as  almost  to  wish  for  a  Defeat,  if  it 
would  produce  the  dismission  of  Ministers. 
Similar  assertions  were  made  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  Speeches. 
However  incredible  the  lact  itself  may  ap- 
pear, and  however  lamentable  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, if  it  was  well  founded  ;  yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  the  antipathies,  political 
and  personal,  that  had  grown  up  in  the  Eng- 
lish Navy  during  the  American  war.     They 
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formed  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Times,  and  operated  to  the  inconceivable 
injury  of  the  British  name  and  nation. 

The  commencement  of  Rodney's  pubhc 
Letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  on  this  glorious  oc- 
casion, excited  a  smile  among  the  Critics  and 
Grammarians i  as  he  stated,  that,  "It  had 
"  pleased  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence, 
*'  to  grant  to  His  Majesty's  Arms  a  most 
"  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
"  my;"  whereas,  it  seemed  rather  to  have 
been  an  act  performed  in  his  divine  provi- 
dence. This  error  of  a  naval  Commander, 
unaccustomed  to  composition,  and  whose 
profession  was  not  the  pen,  but  the  sword; 
did  not  however  attract  the  same  comments, 
as  an  official  Dispatch  which  we  have  since 
perused,  sent  from  one  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Embassadors  ;  who,  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  Constantinople ^  ap- 
peared, by  some  Act  of  oblivious  Inadvert- 
ence, to  consider  himself  in  Asia.  Rodney's 
enemies,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  number, 
asserted  that  after  the  victory  was  gained, 
he  gave  way  to  a  sort  of  intoxication  of 
mind,  on  finding  himself  master  of  the  French 
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Admiral's  person  and  ship.  They  said  that 
he  seated  himseJf  in  an  arm  chair,  placed  on 
the  quarter  deck  of  the  "  Formidable,''  as 
the  Moon  rose,  in  order  to  indulge  his  sight 
with  the  view  of  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,'*  which 
lay  near  him  in  a  disabled  state,  and  whose 
sides  far  overtopped  those  of  his  own  vessel. 
And  they  added,  that  he  burst  into  expres- 
sions or  exclamations  of  extravagant  self- 
praise  and  complacency;  mingled  with  some 
reproaches  on  the  want  of  ministerial  grati- 
tude, which  he  had  experienced  for  his  past 
services.  Even  admitting  all  these  facts  to 
be  true  in  their  utmost  extent,  they  only 
prove  the  infirmity  of  human  nature;  and 
similar  instances  of  weakness  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  most  illustrious  Commanders. 
Rodney,  like  the  celebrated  Marshal  Villars, 
so  distinguished  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
talked  perpetually  of  himself,  and  was  the 
hero  of  his  own  story.  But,  Posterity  will 
never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  his 
services,  nor  cease  to  consider  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  whom  the  English  Navy 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  He  unquestionably  displayed  equal 
coolness  and  science,  on  the  day  of  the  12lth 
of  April;  directed  in  person  every  Manoeuvre^ 
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and  preserved  during  twelve  hours  that  the 
Action  lasted,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind. 
Lord  Cranston  said  that  he  never  quitted  the 
quarter  deck  for  a  minute,  nor  took  any  re- 
freshment, except  the  support  he  derived 
from  a  Lemon,  which  he  held  constantly  in 
his  hand,  and  applied  frequently  to  his  lips. 

If  Rodney  did  not  spare  his  animadversions 
on  the  spirit  of  political  enmity  and  faction, 
which  pervaded  the  British  Navy;  his  oppo- 
nent, the  Count  de  Grasse,  made  still  louder 
accusations,  and  sent  home  stronger  charges 
to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  against  the  jealou- 
sies or  rivalities  which  actuated  the  Officers 
serving  under  him,  on  that  memorable  Day. 
They  doubtless,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Action,  abandoned  their  Commander  to  his 
fate,  and  sought  their  safety  in  flight :  but, 
the  unforeseen  Manoeuvre  by  which  Rodney 
had  intersected  the  French  line,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Engagement,  threw  the 
whole  fleet  into  inextricable  confusion;  and 
it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  by  prolonging, 
or  even  by  renewing  the  contest,  Bougainville 
and  Vaudreuil  would  have  in  any  measure  re- 
trieved the  misfortune.  De  Grasse,  it  is 
admitted   on   all    hands,  displayed   the  most 
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unconquerable  firmness.  But  perhaps  he 
highly  merited  censure,  at  a  moment  when 
he  saw  before  Iiim  in  full  prospect,  so  vast  an 
object  as  the  conquest  and  reduction  of  Ja- 
maica; not  to  have  suffered  one  or  two  ships 
of  the  French  line  to  fall  into  our  hands, 
rather  than  sacrifice,  as  he  did,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Campaign,  to  their  preservation. 
I  know  such  to  have  been  the  general  opinion 
entertained  throughout  France,  where  De 
Grasse  laboured  under  popular  odium  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  while,  after  the  ensuing 
Peace,  Suffrein  always  received,  on  entering 
the  Theatres  at  Paris,  the  warmest  testimo- 
nies of  admiration,  from  every  part  of  the 
house;  De  Grasse  did  not  venture  to  present 
himself  at  the  public  Spectacles,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  insult.  Even  the  Court  mani- 
fested similar  sentiments;  and  though  deco- 
rated with  the  Order  of  the  "  St.  Esprit,"  he 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  walk  in  the 
annual  "  Procession  du  Cordon  Bleu"  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  several  years  subsequent  to  the 
Defeat  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  effect  of  so  splendid  a  service  rendered 
to  his  Country,  at  a  moment  of  such  Dejec- 
tion, and  the  popularity  which  it  justly  pro- 
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duced,  in  some  measure  disarmed  the  medi- 
tated attacks  of  Rodney's  opponents  at  home. 
Burke,  who  had  heaped  the  severest  accusa- 
tions upon  him,  for  his  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius;  and  who  was 
preparing  to  bring  forward  a  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  tending  to  criminate 
him  for  his  acts  while  in  possession  of  the 
island;  immediately  abandoned  the  intention. 
With  one  of  those  classic  allusions  which  were 
familiar  to  his  elegant  mind,  he  observed,  that 
"  the  great  national  benefit  performed  by  the 
"  English  x\dmiral,  obliterated  his  errors; 
"  and  like  the  laurel  Crown  decreed  by  the 
''  Roman  Senate  to  Julius  Cassar,  covered, 
"  as  well  as  concealed,  his  baldness."  Even 
the  rancour  expressed  by  the  new  Ministers 
and  their  friends,  towards  Lord  Sandvt'ich, 
seemed  to  be  blunted,  if  not  mollified,  by  this 
undeniable  proof  of  his  meritorious  exertions, 
in  sending  out  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
capable  of  vanquishing  the  French  Naval 
Force.  It  was  justly  said  that  Alexander  had 
conquered  with  the  troops  of  Philip.  No 
further  mention  of  impeachment  or  Prosecu- 
tion was  made  against  the  late  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Cabinet,  nevertheless,  evinc- 
ing, in  every  part  of  their  conduct,  the  reluc- 
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tance  with  which  they  remunerated  Rodney's 
merits;  had  already  superseded  him,  by 
naming  Admiral  Pigot  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  But  as  he  had 
not  quitted  England,  before  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  victory  gained  over  De  Grasse, 
it  was  evidently  the  wish  of  the  Country, 
loudly  expressed,  that  Rodney  should  not  be 
recalled,  at  a  moment  when  he  had  raised 
the  naval  character  of  Great  Britain,  humbled 
France,  and  saved  Jamaica.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration, however,  far  from  paying  any 
regard  to  this  expression  of  the  general  opi- 
nion :  and  apprehensive  of  some  Motion 
being  made  on  the  subject,  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  in- 
stantly sent  off  Pigot,  in  a  quick  sailing  Fri- 
gate, from  Plymouth,  with  orders  to  replace 
the  victorious  Commander. 

Severe  comments  were  passed  out  of  doors, 
upon  the  Appointment,  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  especially  as  Pigot  had  been 
already  constituted  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Even  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  since  Lord  North's  resignation, 
the  Majority  seemed  completely  subservient 
to  Fox,  yet  manifested  some  symptoms  of  dis- 
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approbation.     There  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons in  that  Assembly,  who  compared   it  to 
the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from 
Flanders,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  in   his   place,  under   Queen  Anne. 
It  was  besides  commonly  asserted,  that  the 
Secretary   of  State   for   Foreign  Affairs,  lay 
under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Pigot,  of  se- 
veral thousand  Pounds,  for  losses  incurred  at 
Play.    And,  though  such  a  report  might  have 
originated  in  error  or  malevolence,  yet  it  was  • 
difficult  to  disprove;  as  Fox's  notorious  pas- 
sion for  gaming,  had  subjected  him  to  simi- 
lar engagements   and  embarrassments.     Lord 
Keppe],  when    questioned   in   the    House   of 
Peers,  respecting  the  fact  of  Pigot's  Appoint- 
ment, felt  so  conscious  of  the  indefensibility 
of  the  Measure,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  own 
it  J  but  contrived  to   evade  the  enquiry,  by 
stating  the  want  of  evidence  before  them  to 
prove    the   nomination.       It  was    impossible 
more   clearly   to   avow   how   much    he   was 
ashamed  of  such  a  transaction.     The  Oppo- 
sition, during  Lord  North's  Administration, 
in  their  anxiety  to  decry  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as- 
serted that  Sir  Edward  Hughes   was  bound 
to  divide  with  him,  a  certain   proportion  of 
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whatever  prize-money  he  might  acquire;  as 
,  a  return  for  being  appointed  to  the  naval 
Command  in  the  East  Indies.  "  Junius" 
treats  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  First  Mi- 
nister, in  various  letters,  with  indignation,  for 
having  given  a  Pension  of  five  hundred 
Pounds  a  year,  to  Sir  John  Moore,  whom  he 
desisrnates  as  a  "  Broken  Gambler."  Nor 
does  he  hesitate  to  add,  that  the  Pension  was 
"  probably  an  acquittance  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Duke,  of  Favours  upon  the  Turf."  But, 
how  infinitely  less  culpable  were  Lord  Sand- 
wich, or  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  the  alle- 
gations been  ever  so  clearly  proved,  than  was 
Fox,  if  we  assume  the  truth  of  the  fact 
imputed  to  him,  in  acquitting  his  debt  to 
Pigot,  by  sending  him  out  to  the  West 
Indies? 

Rodney's  victory,  if  it  had  taken  place 
two  Months  earlier,  would  probably  have 
operated  to  retard,  or  to  prevent,  Lord 
North's  resignation.  Nor  did  any  man  doubt 
that  the  Admiral  himself  would  have  received 
more  distinguishing  marks  of  Ministerial  gra- 
titude, as  well  as  of  Royal  bounty,  if  Lord 
North  had  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
than  were  conferred  on  him  by  that  Noble- 
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man's  successors.  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral 
Keppel  had  just  been  raised  by  their  Party, 
to  the  dignity  of  Enghsli  ViscountSy  without 
the  Performance  of  any  Naval  service  on  the 
Part  of  the  latter  Officer.  Many  persons 
thought  that  an  Earldom  would  not  have  con- 
stituted a  reward  too  eminent  for  so  important 
a  victory.  We  have  seen  that  high  rank  of  the 
Peerage  conferred  since  on  Sir  John  Jervis, 
for  the  battle  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent's  -,  a  victory,  as  was  com- 
monly reported,  principally  due  to  Sir  Hora- 
tio Nelson.  Lord  Duncan,  Lord  Hood,  and 
Lord  Bridport,  have  all  been  created  for  their 
Exploits,  English  Viscounts.  It  was  not  with- 
out evident  marks  of  unwillingness,  that  a 
Barony,  and  a  Pension  of  two  thousand 
Pounds  per  annum,  were  rather  extorted 
from,  than  spontaneously  given  by,  the  Mi- 
nistry, to  Rodney  J  accompanied  with  his  im- 
mediate supercession  in  the  Command  of  the 
fleet.  It  must  however  be  admitted  on  the 
other  hand,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  the  most  distinguished 
naval  services  rarely  conducted  to  the  Peerage. 
Anson,  it  is  true,  from  a  Concurrence  of  Cir- 
cumstances, was  raised  to  it :  but  neither  Saun- 
ders, nor  Boscawen,  nor  Pocock,  attained  to 
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that  honor.  Even  Hawke,  far  from  being 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  after  he  had 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  France  in  1759,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  only  made  a  Baron 
by  Lord  North,  near  seventeen  years  after- 
wards; and  then  in  company  with  several 
other  individuals  who  were  raised  to  the  same 
Dignity.  It  is  for  Posterity  to  judge  how  far 
these  circumstances  may  form  some  excuse, 
for  the  apparent  want  of  liberality  towards  a 
man,  who  had  rendered  so  critical,  as  well  as 
so  distinguished,  a  service  to  his  Country. 

June.]  While  the  victory  obtained  over  De 
Grasse,  produced  so  vast  and  beneficial  an  al- 
teration in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  beyond 
the  Atlantic ;  time  seemed  rapidly  maturing 
another  important  change,  or  rather  convul- 
sion, in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  king- 
dom. From  the  first  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  its  jarring  materials  indicated,  in  the 
opinions  of  all  discerning  men,  their  speedy 
disunion  and  separation.  Fox,  conscious  of 
the  alienation  in  which  the  King  held  him, 
morally,  as  well  as  politically,  possessed  too 
much  penetration  not  to  foresee,  and  to  pre- 
dict, an  approaching  change  of  Administra- 
tion.    He  was  not  without  difTiculty  restrain- 
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ed  from  precipitating  it,  by  his  open  disap- 
probation of  the  intended,  or  imputed  mea- 
sures, of  some  of  his  Colleagues.     The  stern 
inflexibihty  of  Lord  Thurlow,  hkewise,  who 
as  Chancellor,  thwarted  and  opposed,  in  the 
House    of    Peers,    many   of    his    measures, 
greatly  irritated  him.     Nor  did  the  preference 
shewn  towards  Lord  Shelburne,  on  all  occa- 
sions, by  his  Majesty,  tend  less  to  accelerate 
a  rupture.     In   this  situation  of  things,  the 
decline   of    the    Marquis    of    Rockingham's 
health,  by  incapacitating  him  to  take  as  active 
a  part  in  public  Affairs  as  he  had  previously 
done,  removed  the  only  remaining  serious  im- 
pediment :  while  it  facilitated  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  objects,  which  prudence  and 
Precaution  alone  had  hitherto  compelled  the 
Sovereign  to  delay,  till  the  arrival  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity. 

No  rational  doubt  can  exist,  that  even  if 
death  had  not  carried  off  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  yet  a  change  in  the  Adminis- 
tration would  equally  have  taken  place,  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
it  was  afterwards  effected.  The  necessity  of 
making  such  arrangements  as  might,  it  was 
hoped,  secure  its  duration,  and  enable  Lord 
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Shelburne  to  surmount  the  Opposition  to  be 
expected  in  Parliament,  had  solely  prevented 
him  hitherto  from  accepting  the  place  of  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.     But,  as  the  Session 
drew  towards  its  close,  that  difficulty  gradually 
ceased ;  while  the  period  which  must  of  course 
elapse  between  the  Prorogation  and  the  sub- 
sequent meeting,  would  afford,  in  all  proba- 
bility,   if  well    improved,   various    means    of 
strengthening  the  new  Ministry.     Lord  Shel- 
burne  had   already   made   advances  to,    and 
had   sounded    Mr.    Pitt.      His   talents,    elo- 
quence, and  popularity,  sustained  by  his  il- 
lustrious name,  rendered  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  capable  of  being  successfully 
opposed  to  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His   Ambition,  which  had  impelled  him   to 
disdain,    and   to    reject,    a   secondary   place 
under  the   existing   Administration,    pointed 
out  to  Lord  Shelburne  the  obvious  bait,  by 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  lend  his  power- 
ful support  j  namely,  a  Cabinet  Office.     The 
decorum  and  regularity  of  his  private  life,  al- 
together untinctured  with  the  vices  of  Mr. 
Fox's  character,  gave  him  a  vast  superiority, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  considered 
morality  as  indispensable  to  a  man  placed  in 
public  situation.      In  the  contemplation  of 
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these  circumstances,  and  with  these  inten- 
tions, it  is  well  known  that  the  King  had 
fully  determined  to  displace  such  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  as  constituted  the  Rockinsrham 
Party;  and  to  transfer  the  management  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  The 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  would  perhaps  have  dis- 
closed and  produced  this  important  event, 
when  the  decease  of  the  first  Minister  spared 
His  Majesty  the  necessity  of  dismissing  him 
from  his  post. 

1st  of  July.]  Lord  Rockingham,  though 
hardly  fifty-two  years  of  age,  already  sunk 
under  an  infirm  and  debilitated  Constitution. 
A  decay,  to  which  was  added  a  slow  fever, 
or  as  it  was  denominated.  Influenza,  had  for 
some  time  undermined  his  strength,  without 
nevertheless  appearing  to  menace  his  imme- 
diate dissolution.  Early  in  June,  after  the 
King's  Birth-day,  having  quitted  Grosvenor- 
Square,  he  retired  to  Roehampton,  where  his 
recovery  was  confidently  expected  by  his 
friends.  Indeed,  neither  Fox  nor  Burke 
seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  decease; 
though  the  former,  with  the  manly,  but,  im- 
prudent decision  that  marked  his  political 
character,  instantly  determined  either  to  keep 
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possession  of  the  Treasury  by  Proxy,  or  to 
resign  his  Office.     Burke,  though  he  person- 
ally detested  Lord  Shelburne,  yet  would,  I 
believe,    have   gladly   retained   his   situation, 
under  a  new  first  Minister  of  the  King's  Elec- 
tion :  but  he  could  not  separate  himself  from 
Fox.    On  that  Day,  they  held  a  long  conver- 
sation, evidently  of  the  most  interesting  and 
serious  description,  m  the  Court  of  Requests, 
where  they  continued  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  long  after  the  Speaker  had  taken 
the  Chair.     At  length  they  both  repaired  to 
the  House,  where  the  Marquis's  death  being 
announced,   warm  Eulogiums  were  conferred 
on  his  Memory  from  various  quarters.     An 
amiable   and  a  respectable  individual,  rather 
than  a  superior  man,  nature  had  not  designed 
him  to  be  the  first  Minister  of  a  great  Coun- 
try.    Junius  well  characterizes  his  formation 
of  mind,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  mild  but 
*'  determined   integrity   of    Lord    Rocking- 
"  ham."     Yet  was  there,  as  that  Writer  else- 
where observes,  a  degree  of  "  Debility"  in 
his  virtue :    but  the  moderation   of  his  cha- 
racter tempered  the  ardour  of  Fox,  and   im- 
posed limits  on  Burke's  enthusiasm. 

The  state  of  his  frame  and  health,  which, 
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even  in  his  youth  had  never  been  robust ;  and 
both  which  were  believed  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  consequence  of  some  imprudent 
Gallantries,  while  pursuing  his  travels  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ; 
incapacitated  him  for  close  or  continued  ap- 
plication, during  the  short  period  of  his  Admi- 
nistration. The  Princess  of  Franca  Villa  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  bestowed  on  him 
the  same  fatal  present,  which  the  "  Belle  Fer- 
roniere"  conferred  on  Francis  the  First,  King 
of  France;  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Bur- 
jieff  the  Countess  of  Southesk  was  said  to 
have  entailed  on  James,  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  the  Second.  The  Princess  was 
still  living  when  I  visited  Naples  in  the  year 
1779i  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  assured  me, 
that  she  always  expressed  the  utmost  concern 
for  the  unintentional  misfortune  which  the 
Marquis's  attachment  for  her  had  produced, 
as  well  as  for  its  supposed  results.  Leaving 
no  issue,  the  greater  part  of  his  vast  landed 
property,  as  well  as  his  Borough  interests, 
descended  to  his  nephew,  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
In  Lord  Rockingham's  person  too,  became 
extinct  the  Title  and  Dignity  of  a  British 
Marquis i  he  being  the  sole  individual  in  the 
Kingdom  who  then  possessed  that  high  rank; 
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to  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  since  elevated  during 
his  Administration,  eleven   Individuals ;    be- 
sides creating  nine  Irish  Marquises,    where 
there  did  not  previously  exist  one  Peer  of  that 
Order.      Such  has  been  the  prodigious  en- 
crease  of  Peerages,  during  the  present  Reign  ! 
Unquestionably,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  thus  augment- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
not  animated  by  the  same  intention  as  the 
Romans  attributed  to  the  first  of  the  Caesars, 
when  he  encreased  the  Senate  to  nine  hun- 
dred; or  as  Suetonius  expresses  it,  "  Sena- 
**  turn  supplevit."     But,  it  will  be  neverthe- 
less for  our  descendants  to  decide,  how  far 
he  has  practically  produced  a  similar  effect 
on  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
the    pernicious    consequence    which    flowed 
from  the  augmentation  of  the  Roman  Senate 
by  Caesar. 

If  Fox  would  have  submitted  to  retain  his 
Office  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  after  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  ;  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
the  King,  whatever  personal  objections  or 
dislike  he  might  have  felt  towards  Fox,  would 
from  prudential  motives,  have  allowed  him 
to  continue  in  the  Cabinet.     Nor  can  it  admit 
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of  a  doubt,  that  Fox,  by  consenting  to  hold 
his  own  situation,  would  have  induced  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  over  whom  he  always  exer- 
cised an  unbounded  Ascendant,  to  follow  his 
example.    Burke,  who  manifested  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  quit  the  Pay  Office,  required 
rather  to  be  impelled  in  making  that  sacrifice, 
than  appeared  to  feel  any  spontaneous  dis- 
position  towards   resigning   so   lucrative   an 
Appointment,  of  which  he  had  scarcely  tasted 
the  first  fruits.     Fox's  private  circumstances 
were  moreover  so  desperate,  as  to  dictate  some 
attention  to  them ;  and  many  of  his  friends 
stood  in  a  similar  predicament.     But,  his  in- 
dignation at  seeing  the  helm  of  State  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  Shelburne,  when  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  secret  machinations  which 
had  preceded  it,  extinguished  or  superseded 
every  other  sentiment  in  his  bosom.     He  pe- 
remptorily demanded,  either  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  should  be   immediately  recalled 
from   Ireland,  in  order  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  Representative 
of  the   deceased   Marquis,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged Chief  of  the  Whig  Party  ;  or  he  ten- 
dered to  His  Majesty,  his  own  instant  Resig- 
nation.    His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  that  of 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer,    accompanied   it,    at   the    same 
time. 

When  we  calmly  examine  the  motives  by 
which  Fox  was  actuated  in  thus  throwing  up 
his  Office,  we  must  admit  that  he  consulted 
more  his  passions,  than  his  reason ;  since  he 
lay  under  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  either 
his  Country,  or  his  Principles,  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  Employment.  Lord  Shelburne's 
insincerity  or  duplicity  could  not  operate  to 
produce  the  public  ruin,  except  by  the  Mea- 
sures, that,  in  his  capacity  of  first  Minister, 
he  might  bring  forward:  and  whatever  re- 
pugnance he  might  individually  feel  to  grant 
the  American  Colonies  unconditional  Inde- 
pendence, yet  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
after  Fox's  and  Lord  John  Cavendish's  se- 
cession, compelled  him  ultimately  to  adopt 
that  principle.  By  retaining  his  Place  under 
the  new  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Fox 
would  therefore  have  secured  his  adherence 
to  the  late  Marquis's  plans :  or  on  his  de- 
parture from  them.  Fox  would  have  carried 
Parliament  and  the  Country  with  him,  by  in- 
stantly refusing  longer  to  co-operate  with  a 
Minister,  who  evaded  or  declined  recogniz- 
ing the   Sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  States. 
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Nor  could  Lord  Keppel  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  have  then  separated  themselves 
from  him.  If,  instead  of  the  violent  step  that 
he  took,  he  had  acted  with  temper,  he  would 
have  advanced  the  public  interests,  while  he 
consolidated  his  own  tenure  of  Office.  The 
King  and  Lord  Shelburne,  however  much 
they  might  have  desired  to  dismiss  him,  could 
not  have  ventured  on  it,  without  a  pretence. 
Pitt  might  probably  have  become  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  a  very 
strong  Government  must  have  arisen,  from 
which  Lord  North,  as  well  as  his  adherents, 
would  have  been  altogether  excluded.  But,  in 
order  to  have  produced  this  benefit  to  the  State, 
it  was  necessary  for  Fox  to  begin  by  obtaining 
a  triumph  over  himself.  He  preferred  mor6 
dictatorial  Measures,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  Months,  compelled  him  either  to  be- 
hold his  enemy  confirmed  in  power,  after 
making  Peace,  while  he  himself  and  his  ad- 
herents remained  on  the  Opposition  Bench  ; 
or  regardless  of  consequences,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Lord  North,  and  storm  the  Cabinet 
a  second  time.  Such  were  the  injurious  Re- 
sults that  flowed  from  his  intemperate  pre- 
cipitation. 
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Fox,  in  taking  this  decisive  step,  probably 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  have  operated 
to  a  wider  extent,  than  actually  happened. 
Though  he  could  not  rationally  hope  that 
either  Lord  Camden  or  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
would  resign;  and  though  he  ought  not  to 
have  supposed  that  General  Conway  would 
lay  down  his  Office ;  since  not  one  of  these 
Ministers  depended  on  the  late  Marquis  of 
Rockingham ;  yet  he  certainly  calculated  that 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  well  as 
Lord  Keppel,  would  imitate  his  example. 
In  this  expectation,  he  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed. They  both  expressed,  indeed,  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  their  great 
regret  at  his  secession;  but  they  declined  fol- 
lowinsr  him  out  of  the  Cabinet,  and  stated  the 
motives  for  their  determination.  It  remained 
during;  some  time  doubtful,  whether  Mr,  Pitt, 
would  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  or  placed  in  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter 
Employment  was  finally  conferred  on  him. 
Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  succeeded  Lord  Shel- 
burne  in  the  Home  Department ;  leaving  the 
post  of  Secretary  at  War  to  Sir  George  Yonge. 
The  Foreign  Office,  vacated  by  Fox,  was  last 
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filled  up,  and  given  to  Lord  Grantham. 
However  inferior  in  energy  and  brilliancy  of 
intellect  to  his  predecessor,  he  possessed  solid 
though  not  eminent  parts ;  added  to  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  affairs  and  of  Europe,  having 
resided  several  years  with  great  reputation, 
as  Embassador  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

Two  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  followed 
Mr.  Fox  out  of  Office.     One,  Lord  Althorpe, 
has  since  filled  with  Honor  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  the  public,  as  Earl  Spencer,  a 
high  Cabinet   Office   under   Mr.  Pitt's  Ad-   r 
ministration.     Frederick  Montagu,  the  other, 
a  man  equally  respectable  for  probity  and  for 
talents,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Dignity  of  a 
Privy  Councillor;  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Cavendish  and  Rockingham  interest.    Mr. 
Richard   Jackson,    and   Mr.   Edward  James 
Eliot,    succeeded   to  these  Vacancies.     The 
former  Gentleman,  one  of  Lord  Shelburne's 
intimate  friends,  bred    to   the    Bar,  had   ob- 
tained, from  the  universality  of  his  information 
on   all    topics,    as   I   have    already    had    oc- 
casion to  remark,  the  appellation  of  "  Om- 
"  niscient  Jackson."      Mr.  Eliot  afterwards 
married   Lady    Harriet    Pitt,    sister    of    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  his  father. 
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early  in  1784,  was  created  a  Peer,  while  the 
new  first  Minister  had  still  to  contend  against 
a  Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
remaining  Member  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
Mr.  James  Grenville,  whom  we  have  likewise 
seen  elevated  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  British  Peer- 
age, at  a  later  period  of  his  Administration ; 
did  not  think  proper  to  imitate  the  Example 
of  his  Colleagues.  Mr.  Thomas  Orde,  who 
became  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  new 
Treasury ;  like  Mr.  Grenville,  terminated  his 
career  as  a  Commoner,  on  the  very  same  day, 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  by  a  removal  to  the 
upper  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Peerage  formed,  indeed,  the  Eutha- 
nasia, the  natural  Translation  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's 
favourite  adherents,  friends,  and  relations, 
either  by  consanguinity,  or  by  alliance.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Orde  had  a  double 
pretension  to  it,  from  his  services,  and  his 
matrimonial  connexion.  While  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  drawing  up  more  than  one 
of  the  most  able  Reports  of  the  "  Secret 
"  Committee,"  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Causes  of  the  War  in  the  Carnatic,  of  which 
Committee  he  was  a  leading  Member.     But, 
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liis  best  claim  consisted  in  having  married  the 
natural  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Bolton; 
in  virtue  of  which  union,  and  from  the  failure 
of  male  issue  in  the  person  of  the  succeeding 
Duke,  Mr.  Orde  became  eventually  possessed 
of  some  of  the  fmest  Estates  of  that  illustrious 
family.  The  Title  itself,  diminished  to  a 
Barony,  was  revived  in  him,  together  with 
the  name  of  Powlett.  Lord  North  remained 
an  inactive,  though  not  an  unconcerned,  or 
a  silent  spectator,  of  this  new  convulsion  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Crown;  which  had  so 
soon  expelled  from  the  Cabinet,  one  of  the 
two  Parties,  by  whom  he  was  himself  driven 
from  power.  Of  all  those  individuals  who 
had  supported  his  Administration,  or  occu- 
pied any  eminent  situation  under  it,  only  two 
quitted  him,  in  order  to  be  received  into 
Lord  Shelburne's  confidence  and  ministry. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Dundas, 
after  eight  years  adherence,  now  abandoned 
altogether  his  antient  political  leader;  and 
imitating  the  precedent  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  took  Office,  by  accepting  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy.  From  this  period,  they 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
inseparable  in  good,  as  well  as  in  adverse, 
fortune.     Lord  Mulgrave  followed  Dundas's 
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example.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  as 
being  devoted  to  the  Rockingham  interest, 
and  placed  ostensibly  at  its  Head,  adopted 
Mr.  Fox's  line  of  conduct,  was  succeeded  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  Earl 
Temple  J  a  Nobleman  of  very  considerable 
talents,  though  inferior  in  energy  of  mind  and 
character,  to  either  of  his  Brothers. 

The'  interruption  which  so  important  a 
change  in  the  Government,  occasioned  in 
the  ordinary  Business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  prevented  any  discussion  from  arising 
in  that  Assembly  during  some  days,  relative 
to  the  causes  and  motives  of  Mr.  Fox's  resig- 
nation. But  an  occasion  soon  presented  it- 
self, which  enabled  him  to  state  all  his  grie- 
vances, to  unfold  some  portion  of  the  mys- 
tery that  pervaded  his  conduct,  and  to  bring 
forward  the  heaviest  charges  against  the  new 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  A  Pension  of 
three  thousand,  two  hundred  Pounds  a  year 
having  been  granted  to  Colonel  Barre,  by  the 
Administration  of  which  Lord  Rockingham 
constituted  the  head ;  and  another  very  con- 
siderable Pension  being  given  at  the  same 
time  to  Lord  Ashburton,  the  two  principal 
friends  of  Lord  Shelburne  in  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament 5  these  Grants,  the  consideration 
of  which  was  unexpectedly  brought  forward, 
became  severely  arraigned.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, impossible  not  to  feel  a  degree  of  asto- 
nishment, at  contemplating  such  profuse 
donations  of  the  public  money,  made  by  men 
who  condemned  Lord  North's  want  of  eco- 
nomy; who  were  with  difficulty  induced  to 
give  a  Pension  of  two  thousand  Pounds  a 
year  to  Lord  Rodney,  for  having  defeated  the 
French  fleet,  and  saved  Jamaica;  who,  them- 
selves had  recently  reduced  the  Household  of 
the  Sovereign ;  and  who  loudly  asserted  their 
personal  disinte  estedness.  Fox  admitted  that 
the  deceased  Marquis,  his  friend,  had  con- 
curred in  recommending  the  Pensions  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Ashburton,  and  on  Barre: 
but  he  entreated  the  House  to  observe,  that 
while  Lord  Shelburne's  Adherents  received 
such  distinguishing  marks  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown;  the  followers  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, many  of  whom  could  plead  equal  merit, 
and  equal  want,  remained  without  provision 
of  any  kind. 

After  thus  in  some  measure  removin,^  the 
odium  attached  to  the  act,  from  that  Party 
of  which  he  formed  a  member;  he  accused 
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the  new  first  Minister  of  the  most  unworthy 
duplicity,  of  the  complete  abandonment  of 
every  political    Principle  on   which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  come  into  Office,  and  of  an 
intention  to  protect,    as  well   as  to   shelter, 
delinquents.      Having  next  enumerated  the 
great  points  on  which  Lord  Shelburne  and  he 
had  differed  in  the  Cabinet,  among  which  he 
particularly  specified    the  Question   of  con- 
ceding  Independence   to  America;  he  con- 
cluded   by    heaping    upon    that    Nobleman, 
imputations  more  severe  and  humiliating,  if 
possible,  than  the  Charges  with  which,  during 
many  years,    he  had  profusely  loaded  Lord 
North.     In  the  warmth  of  his  indignation,  he 
even  ventured  to  predict  the  probability,  that 
with  a  view  to   maintain   possession   of  the 
power  so  acquired.  Lord  Shelburne  would  not 
scruple   to   apply  for   support,  to   the   very 
men,  whom  the  House  and  the  Nation,  had 
recently  driven  from  their  official  situations. 
He  unfortunately  did  not  then  foresee,  that 
within  seven  Months  from  the  time  when  he 
was  speaking,  he  should,  himself,  in  order  to 
re-enter   the  Cabinet,  form  a  junction  with 
the  expelled  Minister,  whom  he  had  so  long 
held  up  to  national  resentment,  and  towards 
whom  he  still  professed  the  utmost  alienation. 
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Such  were  the  inconsistences  and  contradic- 
tions, into  which  the  Ambition  of  Fox  be- 
trayed him;  and  from  which,  all  the  splendor 
of  his  talents  could  not  extricate  his  public 
Character,  without  eventually  incurring  im- 
putations, nearly  as  heavy  as  those  which  he 
lavished  on  his  political  opponents. 

The  members  of  the  new   Administration 
diverged  on  this  occasion,  in  widely  different 
lines.     General   Conway,  with   that  '*  unde- 
**  termined  discretion"    imputed  to  him    by 
"  Junius,"  contented  himself  by  endeavour- 
ing to  justify  his  own  line  of  conduct,   and 
that  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  had  de- 
clined to  imitate  the  example  of  Fox;  which 
he  did  rather  with  caution  and  delicacy,  than 
with  any  asperity   or  acrimony.     But,    Pitt, 
now  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
rising   in  his  place,  and    observing   none   of 
these  personal  managements ;  boldly  accused 
the   late  Secretary  of  State  with  sacrificing 
his  Country,  to    his    Ambition,  his   interest, 
or  his  enmities :  charged  him  as  being  at  va- 
riance, not   with  principles  or  measures,  but 
with   men;  and  claimed  the  support  of  the 
House  no   longer    than   he  should   maintain 
that  System,  on  which  the  late  Administra- 
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tion  had  been  driven  from  power.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Country  beheld  two  indivi- 
duals, who  might  hitherto  be  said  to  have 
fought  under  the  same  standard,  openly 
opposed  to  each  other;  and  who  were  des- 
tined never  more,  during  their  lives,  under 
any  change  of  circumstances,  to  act  in  po- 
litical union.  In  fact,  from  this  period, 
though  Lord  North  remained  ostensibly  at 
the  head  of  one  great  Party,  and  though 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  occupied  the  place  of 
first  Minister,  was  nominally  the  chief  of 
another ;  yet  they  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
the  principal  personages  in  the  State.  Pitt 
and  Fox  attracting  far  more  attention,  were 
regarded  by  the  Nation  at  large,  no  less 
than  by  Parliament,  as  rival  Candidates  for 
the  future  government  of  the  Country. 

10th  July.]  Lord  Shelburne,  when  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  respecting  the  Pen- 
sions granted  to  his  two  friends,  particularly 
on  that  given  to  Barre,  which  excited  the 
greatest  comment;  endeavoured  to  shift  the 
origin,  and  consequently  the  odium,  of  having 
conferred  the  latter,  on  Lord  Rockingham. 
In  this  attempt  he  proved,  however,  emi- 
nently unfortunate,  as  his  assertions  on  the 
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subject,  produced  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  most  unquahfied  contradictions  from 
the  connexions  or  adherents  of  the  deceased 
Marquis.  However  painful  or  humiliating 
such  affronts  must  have  been,  which  im- 
peached his  personal  veracity,  equally  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  Minister ;  he  nevertheless  sub- 
mitted to  them,  without  making  any  further 
effort  to  Justify  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public :  and  the  circumstances  that  attended 
the  Prorogation  of  Parliament,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate his  impatience  under  the  Deliberations 
of  that  Assembly,  as  well  as  his  apprehen- 
sions of  the  impression  made  on  many  indi- 
viduals, by  Fox's  accusations.  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  courage,  which  was  unquestionable, 
had  been  proved  in  the  Duel  that  he  fought 
tvith  Colonel  Fullerton.  It  became  there- 
fore impossible  to  suppose,  that  he  would 
have  tamely  endured  such  imputations  on 
his  private  Character,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
means  of  effectually  repelling  them.  Even 
on  the  subject  of  granting  American  Inde- 
pendence, there  appeared  so  much  ambi- 
guity, if  not  tergiversation  and  contradiction 
in  all  his  Parliamentary  Speeches,  as  greatly 
tended  to  persuade  mankind,  that  Fox's  alle- 
gations respecting  Lord  Shelburne's  disincli- 
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nation  to  concede  the  point,  must  have  had  a 
foundation  in  truth.  The  very  principle  on 
which  he  avowed,  when  .addressing  the  House 
of  Peers,  that  he  retained  his  place  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Crown,  seemed  incompatible 
with  strict  regard  to  political  rectitude.  For 
he  declared  in  the  plainest  language,  that 
he  was  not  only  adverse  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, to  acknowledging  the  Independence  of 
the  thirteen  Colonies ;  but,  that  whenever 
such  a  recognition  should  be  extorted  from 
this  Country,  "  The  Sun  of  British  glory 
*'  was  for  ever  set."  Yet  in  the  same  mo- 
ment he  admitted,  that  as  the  majority  of 
the  Rockingham  Cabinet  were  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  he  acquiesced  in  the  Measure ; 
which  Measure,  though  destructive,  as  he 
conceived,  to  Great  Britain,  he  was  now 
ready,  in  his  new  capacity,  if  Parliament 
approved  it,  to  carry  into  execution. 

No  political  imputation,  affixed  on  Lord 
North,  had  operated  with  more  force  in  his 
disfavor,  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  than  the 
assertion  of  his  enemies,  that  he  prosecuted 
the  American  War  in  opposition  to  his  own 
conviction,  from  a  love  of  place,  or  from  un^ 
worthy  subservience  to  the  Royal  will.     But, 
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to  a  similar  charge,  the  new  First  Minister 
appeared  voluntarily  to  subject  himself.     Lee, 
who  had  filled  the  Office  of  Solicitor  General 
under  the  late  Administration,  but  who  had 
quitted    his  Employment  at  the   same  time 
with  the  other  adherents  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  ;  a  man  of  strong  parts,  though 
of  coarse  manners;  and  who  never  hesitated 
to  express  in  the  coarsest  language,  whatever 
he  thought;  carried  his  indecorous  abuse  of 
the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  even 
greater    lengths,   than    any  other  individual 
of  the  party  dismissed  from  power.     He   de- 
scribed Lord  Shelburne  as   deficient  in   pro- 
bity, integrity,  and  every  estimable    quality 
that  ought  to  be  found  in  a  First  Minister 
of  Great  Britain ;  though    he   admitted   that 
Nobleman's  external   talents,  comprehensive 
information,  and  specious  accomplishments. 
The  House  of  Commons   formed  the  scene 
of  this   extraordinary   invective,  levelled   not 
so  much  against  the  public  conduct  or  mea- 
sures,  as  against  the  moral  character,   of  a 
person  placed  in  the  highest  Office  of  State. 
As  if  to   complete  their  attacks,  the   daily 
Newspapers  accused   him   of   having  under- 
mined Lord    Rockingham   in  the  Royal  es- 
teem, by  the  most  unworthy   arts,  in  order 
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to  get  possession  of  his  Office :  while  the 
political  Caricatures,  exhibited  in  the  Shops 
of  the  Metropolis,  represented  Lord  Shel- 
burne  habited  as  Guy  Faux,  so  notorious 
for  the  part  that  was  assigned  him  in  the 
''  Gunpowder  Plot,"  under  James  the  First ; 
holding  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  advanc- 
ing under  cover  of  the  night,  to  blow  up  the 
Treasury.  , 

11th  July.]  Amidst  these  inauspicious,  hu- 
miliating,   and    painful  symptoms   of  public 
opinion,  commenced  that  Nobleman's  Admi- 
nistration.    Even    to    the   last   moment  that 
the    House   of    Commons    remained    sitting, 
Burke,    among   the    querulous   lamentations 
that  he  uttered,  on  being  so  suddenly  ejected 
from  his  Office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  j 
a  misfortune  which  seemed  deeply  to  affect 
him;  mingled  the  loudest  exclamations  against 
the   falsity  and   defect    of  Principle  in   the 
First  Minister.     His  Philippic  was  cut  short 
in  the  middle,  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis 
Molineux,  as  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,   sent 
to  summon  the  attendance  of  the  Members, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House   of  Lords ;  where 
the  King,  already  seated  on  the  Throne,  was 
ready  to  prorogue  the  Parliament.     A  singu- 
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lar  fact,  arising  out  of  the  late  Reforms,  ac- 
companied this  Ceremony.  Among  the  Re- 
trenchments of  the  Royal  household  and  dig- 
nity, which  Burke's  Bill  had  made,  was  in- 
cluded, as  has  been  already  observed,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewel  Office  j  the  business 
of  which  was  principally  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wilham  Egerton,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Bill  having  so  recentl}'^  passed 
into  a  law,  no  new  official  Regulation  had 
been  adopted,  for  the  removal  or  transpor- 
tation of  the  Paraphernalia  of  the  Crown, 
On  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty  going  to 
Westminster,  to  prorogue  the  two  Houses,  it 
became  indispensable  to  convey  thither  the 
Crown  and  Sceptre,  together  with  various 
other  articles  of  State.  The  Master  of  the 
Jewel  Office  being  suppressed,  in  whose  De- 
partment these  dispositions  previously  lay; 
application  was  made  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
and  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  praying  that 
Orders  might  be  issued  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Jewels  in  the  Tower,  for  bringing  them  to 
Westminster  on  the  day  of  the  Prorogation. 
But,  these  great  Officers  of  State,  not  con- 
ceiving themselves  to  possess  a  power  of  in- 
terference,   directions    were    at    length    dis- 
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patched  for  the  purpose,  from  the  Home 
Secretary  of  State's  Office.  After  some  con- 
sultation held,  relative  to  the  safest  mode  of 
conveying  these  Royal  ornaments  j  none  of 
the  King's  Carriages  being  sent  to  receive 
them,  application  vv^as  next  made  to  the  Ma- 
gistrates at  Bow -Street,  who  detached  four 
or  five  stout  Agents  of  the  Police,  for  their 
protection.  Two  Hackney  Coaches  being 
provided,  in  which  the  various  articles  were 
placed  j  with  a  view  to  render  the  transporta- 
tion of  them  more  private,  the  Procession  set 
out  circuitously  from  the  Tower,  by  the  New 
Road;  entering  London  again  at  Portland- 
Street,  and  so  proceeded  down  to  Westmins- 
ter. The  Blinds  were  kept  up  the  whole 
way ',  and  after  the  Prorogation,  they  re- 
turned by  the  same  Road,  without  experien- 
cing any  accident.  But,  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  eight  or  ten  desperate  fellows,  had  they 
been  apprized  of  the  circumstance,  might 
have  easily  overpowered  the  persons  em- 
ployed, and  have  carried  off  the  Jewels. 
The  memorable  enterprize  of  Colonel  Blood, 
under  Charles  the  Second,  who  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  though  he 
ultimately  failed  ;  was  in  fact,  a  far  more  ha- 
zardous undertaking,  as  in  Order  to  execute  it. 
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he  actually  entered  the  Tower:  whereas  in 
the  present  instance,  the  Attempt  might  have 
been  made  in  the  Street,  or  in  the  New  Road. 
Any  accident  of  the  kind,  would  necessarily 
have  thrown  some  degree  of  ridicule,  as  well 
as  of  blame,  on  a  system  of  economy,  pro- 
ductive of  such  consequences  in  its  outset. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  before  us,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  a  degree  of  mystery  or  ambiguity 
accompanying  them,  greatly  exercised  na- 
tional curiosity;  may  be  reckoned  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  against  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold.  I  say  commenced,  because  they 
never  were  prosecuted  to  any  consummation. 
This  Gentleman  returned,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  from  Madras,  early  in  1781,  under 
Imputations  the  most  injurious  to  his  fame. 
He  was  accused  of  having,  while  Governor  of 
that  important  Settlement,  not  only  amassed 
by  every  unbecoming  means,  an  immense 
fortune;  but,  of  first  provoking  a  war  with 
Hyder  Ally,  by  acts  of  imprudent  aggres- 
sion, and  then  of  abandoning  the  country 
entrusted  to  his  care,  with  pusillanimous  or  in- 
terested precipitation.  These  charges,  which 
were  solemnly  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
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Dundas,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  War  in  the  Carnatic,  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
We  have  already  seen  the  steps  which  were 
immediately  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  to 
tie  up  and  impound  Sir  Thomas's  person,  as 
well  as  his  fortune.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
precautions,  a  Bill  for  inflicting  on  him  pains 
and  penalties,  as  a  man  who  had  been  guilty 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dundas  himself. 

Such  a  Measure,  which  excited  general 
approbation,  appeared  to  be  worthy  the  na- 
tional justice,  exerted  in  punishing  a  great 
public  culprit.  The  line  of  policy  pursued 
by  Hastings,  when  Governor- General  of  Ben- 
gal, might  possibly  have  led  to  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  might,  perhaps,  merit  condem- 
nation. But  his  motives  were  admitted,  even 
by  his  enemies,  to  have  been  splendid  and 
elevated,  however  pernicious,  as  they  as- 
serted, in  their  operation  or  consequences. 
The  maladministration  of  Rumbold,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  only  directed  to  sordid  and 
selfish  purposes.     Every  Party,  it  was  there- 
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fore  hoped,  would  concur  in  carrying  through 
such  a  Bill ;  and  though  Mr.  Dundas,  after 
the  termination  of  Lord  North's  Ministry, 
no  longer  acted  in  an  official  situation,  yet, 
ill  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  "  the  Secret 
•*  Committee,"  he  spoke  from  a  great  emi- 
nence, and  might  expect  universal  support. 
Least  of  all,  it  was  supposed,  could  the  Rock- 
ingham Party,  who  had  just  come  into  power, 
who  professed  to  call  to  a  severe  account, 
all  such  as  had  plundered  or  injured  the 
Country,  and  who  loudly  demanded  an  En- 
quiry into  East-India  delinquencies,  attempt 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  justice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  men  expected, 
and  most  men  hoped,  that  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion would  have  speedily  found  its  way  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  finally 
passed  into  a  law.  The  fact,  nevertheless, 
turned  out  completely  otherwise.  Meanwhile 
the  Session  advanced :  a  full  attendance,  as 
Mr.  Dundas  asserted  and  complained,  could 
not  be  procured :  and  whether  from  the 
operation  of  that  Cause,  or  from  any  other 
Reason  more  concealed,  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  business.  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold's  person  and  property  remained,  it  is 
true,  sequestered  or  restrained;  but,  beyond 
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that  temporary  interposition,  no  permanent 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  him. 

Men  who  had  anticipated  much  more  vi- 
gorous and  speedy,  as  well  as  decisive  pro- 
ceedings, and  who  beheld  the  supposed  cri- 
minal thus  elude  or  escape,  as  it  were,  the 
grasp  of  national  pursuit  j  reasoned  and  com- 
mented on  the  Fact.  Malignity  or  Credulity 
invented  reasons  for  whatever  appeared  inex- 
plicable throughout  the  Transaction.  Secret 
springs  were  asserted  to  have  been  touched, 
which  had  arrested  or  paralyzed  the  exertions 
of  the  Prosecutor.  Time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances, were  even  particularized ;  all  which, 
though  perhaps  untrue  or  imaginary,  seemed 
nevertheless,  not  only  in  themselves,  possible, 
but,  so  well  fabricated,  and  so  minutely  de- 
tailed, as  to  appear  highly  probable.  I  shall, 
however,  relate  only  such  Facts  as  are  un- 
questionably authentic. 

Rumbold,  though  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
and  of  a  mean  education,  did  not  by  any 
means  want  activity,  judgment,  or  talents. 
I  knew  him  well.  In  his  person  he  was  well 
made  and  handsome  j  but  his  features,  though 
regular    and    manly,    contained    nothing   in 
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them  prepossessing.  His  successful  exertions, 
while  Governor  of  Madras,  in  reducing  Pon- 
dicherry,  had  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Baronet.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  aware 
of  the  storm  that  impended  over  him,  he  im- 
mediately contrived  to  get  into  Parliament ; 
by  which  means  he  came  into  daily  collision 
and  communication  with  those,  who  might 
either  injure,  or  could  defend  him.  That 
he  was  not  idle,  is  certain ;  and  he  attempted 
in  his  place,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  to 
justify  himself  from  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him,  with  some  ability.  In  addition 
however  to  these  personal  efforts,  he  soon 
found  means  to  conciliate  a  Friend,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  laboured  efficaciously  to- 
wards his  extrication. 

That  Friend,  who  was  Mr.  Rigby,  the  late 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  having  enjoyed 
during  a  great  number  of  years,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  Places  under  the  Crown,  with- 
out any  Colleague,  had  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune. But,  his  luxurious  and  expensive  man- 
ner of  living  in  town;  his  magnificent  Seat  at 
Mistley  Hall  in  Essex,  where  he  maintained 
a  splendid  establishment  of  every  kind  ;  when 
added  to  his  purchases  of  landed  property,  had 
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exhausted  even  means  so  vast,  and  left  him, 
as  it  were,  necessitous  in  the  midst  of  vi^ealth. 
In  this  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  sudden  ter- 
mination of  Lord  North's  Administration, 
not  only  deprived  him  of  his  Employment; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  reform 
adopted  by  the  new  Ministers,  and  in  parti- 
cular from  the  Regulations  introduced  by 
Burke,  his  successor  in  the  Pay-office,  which 
compelled  him  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer, 
the  immense  Balances  of  public  money  re- 
maining in  his  hands;  Rigby  became  involved 
in  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  These 
Balances  having  been  vested  by  him  in  Mort- 
gages, or  in  other  securities;  and  the  public 
Funds  suffering  then  under  great  depression, 
it  could  not  be  in  fact  an  easy  matter,  to 
find  the  means  of  answering  promptly  the 
Demands  made  upon  him  by  Government, 
for  repayment. 

Rumbold  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
East,  as  Verres  did  from  Sicily,  very  ample 
Resources,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  use, 
in  time  of  need,  for  his  own  protection  ;  and 
Rigby 's  situation,  which  was  generally  un- 
derstood, might  render  a  loan  of  money 
pe<:uliarly  convenient.     That  gentleman  hav- 
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ing  no  children,  his  sister's  son  was  destined 
to  inherit  his  name  and  property.     Rumbold 
had  a  daughter,  whose  age  and  accomphsh- 
ments  qualified  her  to  be  united   to   him  in 
marriage.     The  alliance  being  agreed  on,  it 
was   supposed  that   by  the  Secret   Articles, 
the   East   India    Governor   advanced    to  his 
Friend,    such  a  sum,   as   greatly    facilitated 
those  payments  of  the  public  money,  which 
he  was  necessitated  to  furnish  without  delay. 
After   entering    into   so   close  a   connexion, 
cemented  by  such   binding  ties,  it  might  be 
esteemed  natural,  and  even  venial,  that  Rigby 
should  lend  his  reciprocal  aid  to  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold.     Though  no  longer  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  Rigby  still   possessed   great  ca- 
pacities of  being  useful ;  and  he  was  not  sup- 
posed to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  any  fasti- 
dious   scruples.      Above    all,    his    intimate 
friendship  with   Mr.  Dundas,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  Parliamentary  Prosecution   insti- 
tuted against  Rumbold,  might  enable  Rigby 
to  find  means  and  opportunities  of  diminish- 
ing those  Prejudices,  or  softening  those  Im- 
pressions,   that    operated    most    injuriously 
against  the  accused   person.     No  proof  has 
been   indeed  ever  produced,    that  improper 
means  were  used  to  effect  this  object:  but 
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the  public  being  in  possession  of  certain  facts, 
and  observing  that  the  proceedings  so  vi- 
gorously begun  in  Parliament  against  Rum- 
bold,  seemed  unaccountably  to  languish,  and 
eventually  to  expire,  instead  of  being  pro- 
pelled J  necessarily  inferred,  that  there  must 
exist  some  latent  cause,  which  had  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  weapon.  Rumbold,  it  is 
certain,  finally  extricated  himself;  though 
whether  the  ostensible  reasons  assigned  for  the 
fact,  formed  the  only  circumstances  that  con- 
duced to  his  escape  ;  or  whether  more  eftica- 
cious  and  cogent  arguments  of  any  kind  were 
used,  must  always  remain  matter  of  conjec- 
ture and  assertion,  like  many  other  obscure 
points  of  biographical  History.  ; 

The  Session  being  now  terminated.  Lord 
Shelburne  might  be  regarded  as  secure  in  the 
possession  of  his  newly  acquired  power,  at 
least  for  several  Months.  During  that  interval, 
means,  it  was  naturally  imagined,  could  easily 
be  discovered,  of  cementing  and  confirming 
the  Ministry.  Negociations  for  Peace  were  al- 
ready begun  with  America,  which,  if  success- 
ful, it  was  probable,  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
Treaty  with  our  European  enemies.  The 
talents  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  were 
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considered  as  eminently  adapted  to  diploma- 
tic discussions;  in  the  conduct  of  which,  his 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  foreign  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  and  his  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Coiitinental  Courts,  enabled 
him,  it  was  said,  to  act  at  once  Avith  vigor 
and  perspicuity.  If  he  had  lost  the  abilities 
of  Fox  and  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  on  the  other  hand  secured  and  at- 
tached to  him  two  men  no  less  able  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  Pitt,  and  Dundas.  He  more- 
over possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  who,  as  all  men  supposed,  would, 
from  necessity,  if  not  from  inclination,  sup- 
port a  Minister  preferred  by  himself  to  his 
present  Office.  Lord  North  might  even,  it 
was  hoped,  feel  a  far  stronger  disposition  to 
join  the  actual  Administration,  whenever 
Parliament  should  meet  again,  than  to  unite 
with  the  Rockingham  Party,  his  inveterate 
enemies.  Under  this  aspect  of  public  affairs, 
though  Lord  Shelburne  neither  stood  high 
in  the  national  opinion,  as  a  man  of  severe 
integrity  and  probity,  like  his  deceased  pre- 
decessor, the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  nor 
could  command  that  Parliamentary  strength, 
which  Lord  North  still  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced or  led ;  yet  many  persons  consi- 
VOJ..  II.  s 
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dered  his  tenure  of  Office  as  by  no  means 
precarious,  and  augured  well  of  its  dura- 
tion. 

Burke's  invectives  against  the  first  Minis- 
ter, which  continued  to  the  last  instant  that 
the  forms  of  Parliament  permitted,  were  ne- 
vertheless suspended  while  the  Prorogation 
put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  However  violent  he  might  be  in 
his  place,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature, 
Burke  never  carried  his  complaints  to  the 
People.  But,  Fox,  who  acted  no  less  as  a 
Demagogue,  than  as  the  Representative  of 
Westminster ;  and  who  always  seemed  to 
take  the  Gracchi  for  his  model  -,  anxious  to 
appeal  from  his  late  dismission  by  the  King, 
to  the  popular  suffrage,  convoked  his  Con- 
stituents, in  order  to  lay  before  them  the 
reasons  for  his  resignation.  They  met,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  Session  closed,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  he  reiterated  all  the 
lieads  of  accusation  against  Lord  Shelburne, 
which  he  had  already  detailed  a  few  days  be- 
fore, in  the  House  of  Commons:  but,  the 
general  impression,  even  among  that  au- 
dience, which  heard  him  with  partiality, 
seemed  nevertheless  to  be,  that  personal  Am- 
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bition  and  rivality,  more  than  real  principle  or 
Patriotism,  had  regulated  his  conduct.  The 
specious  pretence  under  which  the  Meet- 
ing was  assembled,  namely,  that  of  petition- 
ing the  Crown  for  a  more  equal  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  ;  produced  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  unanimous 
assent.  He  then  dismissed  them  till  the  en- 
suing Winter. 

August.]  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  whom  the  vic- 
torious Admiral  in  the  West  Indies,  detached 
a  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  de  Grasse, 
with  several  vessels,  in  pursuit  of  the  fljnng 
enemy;  having  come  up  with  some  of  them, 
captured  two  more  French  line  of  Battle 
ships,  as  well  as  two  Frigates,  off  the  East 
end  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  Though 
these  eminent  naval  advantacjes  secured  Ja- 
maica  from  invasion  or  attack,  yet,  far  from 
regaining  any  of  our  insular  possessions  in 
that  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  on  the  contrary, 
such  was  our  state  of  exhausture,  that  Spain 
fitted  out  an  Expedition  against  the  Bahama 
Islands,  which  she  easily  reduced  to  her  obe- 
dience. But,  the  attention  of  the  Capital 
and  the  Nation  became  more  powerfully,  as 

well  as  ])ainfully  attracted,   bv  the  Catastro- 

s  U 
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phe   of  the  "  Royal   George,"   which   took 
place  about  the  same  time,  than  by  the  loss 
of    any    Trans-Atlantic    Settlements.      This 
ship,    the   pride   and   ornament  of  the    Bri- 
tish Navy,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  Nation  con- 
sidered as  superior  to  every  other  People  in 
nautical  skill,  disappeared  in  an  instant,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
midst  of  Portsmouth  Harbour :  carrying  with 
her  to  the  bottom,  an  English  Admiral;  and 
as  it  was  computed,  near  a  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes.     It  is  impossible,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  reflect  on  such  an  event, 
without  amazement  as  well  as  horror.     The 
gloom  and  consternation,  diffused  by  the  in- 
telligence over  the  Metropolis,  are  hardly  to 
be   conceived;   and   the  incredibility  of  the 
fact  encreased  the  sense  of  the  disaster.     No 
parallel  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  our 
naval  Annals  :  probably,  not  in  those  of  any 
other  European  Nation.     In  a  superstitious 
Age,  it   would,  no   doubt,    have    been    con- 
sidered as  ominous  of  the  greatest  national, 
or  royal  misfortunes.      That   tempests,  fire, 
or  rocks  and  quicksands,  should  swallow  up 
and  destroy  the  proudest  works  of  human  art, 
is  natural;    often,    unavoidable.      When   Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Anne,  perished,  together  with  his  ship  and  all 
his  Crew,  wrecked  on  the  Scilly  Islands;  or 
when  the  "  Victory,"  under  George  the  Se- 
cond, foundered  in  the  Race  of  Alderney,  with 
Admiral  Balchen,  and  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons on  board : — such  calamities  were  in  the 
order  of  things,  however  much  to  be  deplored. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  only  an  utter 
disregard  to  common  prudential  precautions, 
could  have  produced  an  event  so  unprece- 
dented. Her  very  A^(a'?we,  and  her  superiority 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  strength,  to  every  other 
ship  in  the  service,  she  carrying  a  hundred 
Guns  J  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  re- 
flexions which  her  loss  occasioned  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Those  who  recollect  that  the 
"  Q,ueen  Charlotte,"  a  man  of  war  of  the 
first  rate,  carrying  one  hundred  and  ten 
Guns,  with  an  Admiral's  flag,  was  consumed 
by  somewhat  similar  negligence,  together 
with  near  seven  hundred  of  her  Crew,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1800,  near  the  Port  of  Leg- 
horn ^  may  find  ample  reason  for  speculation, 
on  the  singularity  of  two  such  disastrous 
events  having  taken  place  within  eighteen 
Years  of  each  other,  under  the  same  reign. 

September.]     The   melancholy   impression 
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made  by  the  Catastrophe  just    related,    be- 
came, if  possible,  still  more  strongly  excited 
immediately  afterwards,  by  other  naval   mis- 
fortunes equally  afflicting  in  their  nature.     If 
the  fact  of  the  "  Royal  George"  going  down 
at  her  anchors,  when  no  danger  was  even  ap- 
prehended, stands  without  precedent  in  our 
maritime  records;  the  fatality  which  seemed 
to  pursue  the  Ships  of  the  line  that  had  been 
captured  by  Rodney  on   the   12th   of  April, 
as  well  as  most  of  our  own  men  of  war,  ac- 
companying the  French  prizes,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  West  Indies;  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  in  modern  History.     The  chain  of 
shipwrecks  and  adverse  events,  that  attended 
Commodore  Anson's  Expedition  round  Cape 
Horn,  in  1744,  which  so  greatly  reduced  the 
numbers  of  his  Squadron ;  even  the  disasters, 
so  pathetically  related  in  the  same  work,  that 
ruined  the  fleet  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Pi- 
zarro,  nearly  in  the  same  Latitudes,  and  at 
the  same    time; — those  calamities,    however 
extraordinary  and  tragical  they   appear,  yet 
sink   on  a  comparison  with  the   destruction 
experienced   by  our  devoted  Ships,  in   1782, 
when  crossing  the  Atlantic.     Captain  Ingle- 
field  has  commemorated  the  fate  of  the  "  Cen- 
"  taur,"  as  well  as  his  own  astonishing  es- 
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cape,  when  she  foundered  with  her  officers 
and  Crew.  That  affecting  narrative  may 
serve  as  too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  misfor- 
tunes experienced  by  the  other  vessels.  The 
*'  Ramillies,"  a  name  proverbially  unfortu- 
nate in  the  English  Navy,  was  set  on  fire, 
when  it  became  impossible  an\^  longer  either 
to  navigate,  or  to  preserve  her.  One  of  the 
French  Ships  of  the  line,  the  "  Hector," 
seemed  to  be  reserved  for  more  severe  trials 
of  every  kind;  in  the  course  of  which,  all 
that  human  fortitude,  skill,  and  courage, 
when  combined,  could  effect,  was  performed 
by  our  Officers  and  Seamen.  They  were  al- 
most miraculously  saved,  though  the  *'  Hec- 
*'  tor"  herself  perished. 

Over  the  closing  scene  of  the  "  Ville  de 
"  Paris,"  as  well  as  over  the  fate  of  the 
"  Glorieux,"  an  impenetrable  curtain  is 
drawn.  It  is  certain  that  the  second,  a 
French  seventy-four  gun  Ship,  commanded 
by  the  Honourable  Captain  Cadogan,  disap- 
peared during  the  middle  Watch,  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  or  18th  of  September,  after 
firing  many  signals  of  distress.  Her  lights 
had  been  visible  till  that  time;  but,  when  day 
.appeared,  no  vestiges  of  her  were  discovered. 
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and  she  doubtless  foundered  during  the  storm. 
Nor  was  de  Grasse's  ship,  originally  pur- 
chased with  so  vast  an  effusion  of  blood,  and 
herself  the  pride  of  the  French  Navy,  ever 
destined  to  reach  an  English  port.  The  hasty 
repairs  given  her  at  Jamaica,  could  only  be 
slight  or  partial  -,  and  it  was  confidently  as- 
serted, that  djuring  the  gale  of  wind  which 
proved  so  fatal,  her  Guns  breaking  loose,  tore 
open  her  side,  and  accelerated,  if  they  did 
not  cause,  her  final  destruction.  Tidings  of 
her  were  long  expected,  and  the  Nation  con- 
tinued to  nourish  hopes  for  many  Months,  of 
her  re-appearance.  About  this  time,  while 
her  fate  still  remained  problematical,  a  man 
was  brought  to  the  Admiralty,  and  there  ex- 
amined, who  had  been  taken  up  at  sea, 
nearly  senseless  and  extenuated ;  tied  to,  or 
floating  on  a  hen-coop.  He  asserted,  and 
his  testimony  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  cre- 
dit ;  that  he  served  on  board  the  "  Ville  de 
"  Paris,"  as  a  common  sailor,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  foundered.  But  iew,  or  no 
particulars,  relative  to  the  event  itself,  could 
be  extracted  from  this  survivor;  who,  as  I 
was  assured  by  a  Flag  Officer  that  questioned 
him,  possessed  neither  faculties  nor  memory 
to  recount  almost  any  Circumstance,  except 
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the  fact  of  her  loss.  Admiral  Graves,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  was  censured  by  the 
popular  voice,  for  having  stood  some  Degrees 
more  to  the  Northward,  in  returning  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  at  that  season,  than  he 
needed  to  have  done ;  or  than  he  was  warrant- 
ed in  doing,  by  Lord  Rodney's  orders.  But, 
this  accusation  may  possibly  have  been  more 
severe  than  just  ^  though  I  think  I  have  heard 
Lord  Rodney  himself  state  the  circumstance, 
and  express  his  conviction  of  the  injurious 
consequences  that  resulted  from  navigating 
in  too  high  a  Latitude,  during  a  time  of  Equi- 
noxial  Gales. 

Happily,  the  gloom  which  these  melancho- 
ly events  diffused,  was  speedily  relieved  and 
dissipated,  by  Transactions  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating nature.  Minorca,  it  is  true,  had 
surrendered  early  in  the  Summer:  but  Gibral- 
tar, which  Fortress  still  resisted,  attracted, 
no  less  from  the  prodigious  means  employed 
for  its  reduction  by  the  enemy,  than  from  the 
energy  and  activity  exerted  in  its  defence, 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  two  most 
memorable  Sieges  which  are  recorded  in  mo- 
dern History;  namely,  that  of  Antwerp, 
undertaken  by  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of 
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Parma,  under  Philip  the  second,  in  the  six- 
teenth Century;  and  that  of  Ostend,  begun 
by  the  Spanish  General,  Spinola,  only  a  few 
years  later ;  however  illustrious  they  have 
each  been  rendered  from  the  long  protracted 
resistance  made  by  the  besieged,  were  both 
finalh^  crowned  with  success.  Gibraltar,  on 
the  contrary,  repelled  the  assailants  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner.  All  the  means  that 
human  art,  expense,  and  force,  could  collect 
or  combine,  by  land,  as  well  as  by  sea,  w^ere 
accumulated  under  its  walls :  while  the  two 
Branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  uncon- 
scious of  the  lamentable  Destiny  preparing 
for  themselves  in  the  womb  of  time,  seemed 
to  vie  in  their  efforts  to  accelerate  its  fall. 
Charles  the  Third,  who  then  reigned  in 
Spain,  already  anticipated  the  completion  of 
an  event,  which,  as  he  justly  conceived, 
would  render  his  name  and  reign  immortal  in 
the  Spanish  Annals.  Under  the  same  fallaci- 
ous expectation,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  dispatch- 
ed his  youngest  Brother,  Count  d'Artois,  to 
assist  at  its  surrender:  while  the  Barbary 
Powers,  though  by  no  means  indifferent,  or 
uninterested  spectators  of  this  great  contest, 
and  though  they  are  said  to  have  put  up 
prayers  in  all  their  Mosques  for  our  success ; 
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yet    quietly    expected    the    result,    without 
raakins:  the  smallest  Effort  in  our  Favour. 

If  Lord  Rodney  acquired  so  much  personal 
Glory  by  his  victory  over  de  Grasse,  General 
Elliot  did  not  establish  a  less  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, by  his  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
floating  Batteries,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
of  the  same  year.  The  American  War,  which 
at  Saratoga,  and  at  York  Town,  displayed 
spectacles  so  humiliating  to  the  British  Arms, 
terminated  with  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
over  our  European  enemies;  and  this  portion 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  (like  the 
second  Punic  war  in  Antiquity,)  exhibits,  be- 
tween 1777  and  1782,  the  greatest  reverses  of 
adverse,  and  of  prosperous  fortune.  While 
we  lost  so  vast  an  Empire  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  humbled  with  one  hand,  the  French 
naval  force  in  the  West  Indies;  annihilat- 
ing with  the  other,  the  combined  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  were  concentered 
for  the  subjugation  of  a  distant  Garrison,  ap- 
parently left  to  its  own  capacities  of  defence, 
and  cut  off  from  the  obvious  means  of  relief. 
But,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  and  Batteries,  it  seemed  still  impos- 
sible to  throw  into  Gibraltar  timely  supplies 
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of  Ammunition,  competent  to  recruit  the  ex- 
penditure that  had  taken  place  during  the 
Siege.  Provisions,  fuel,  clothing,  as  well  as 
many  other  essential  or  indispensable  articles, 
could  only  be  sent  out  from  England.  Near 
fifty  French  and  Spanish  Ships  of  the  line^ 
which  occupied  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  ap- 
peared to  set  at  defiance  all  approach.  Not- 
withstanding these  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles,  the  attempt  succeeded,  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  impediment. 

October.]  So  low  had  sunk  the  numerical 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period, 
as  compared  with  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Admiralty, 
under  the  new  Administration,  could  only 
equip  and  send  to  sea,  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line;  which  fleet  did  not  quit  Spithead,  till 
nearly  the  day  on  which  General  Elliot  had 
already  repulsed  and  burnt  the  floating  Bat- 
teries, under  the  walls  of  the  besieged  For- 
tress. Yet  never  was  the  real  superiority  of 
our  Navy  in  skill  and  science,  more  evidently 
demonstrated,  than  in  successfully  throwing 
succours  into  a  place  invested  by  sea  and 
land,  without  committing  any  Event  to  ha- 
zard, or  affording  to  adversaries  so  numerous. 
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the  slightest  advantage.  Lord  Howe,  who 
conducted  and  commanded  the  whole  En- 
terprize,  manifested  such  a  combination  of 
Tactics  and  of  ability  in  his  Manoeuvres,  as 
place  his  Name  deservedly  high  in  the  Annals 
of  his  Country.  If  the  reputation  that  he  at- 
tained on  this  occasion,  seems  less  brilliant 
than  the  fame  acquired  by  Rodney  in  van- 
quishing de  Grasse,  it  was  not  on  that  Ac- 
count less  permanent  or  solid.  Without  en- 
gaging, he  defied  the  combined  fleets;  of- 
fered Battle,  but  did  not  seek  it;  effected 
every  object  of  the  Expedition,  by  relieving 
Gibraltar,  and  then  retreated;  followed  in- 
deed by  the  enemy,  but  not  attacked.  They 
made,  it  is  true,  a  shew  of  fighting,  but 
never  ventured  to  come  to  close  Action.  And 
with  such  contempt  did  Lord  Howe  treat  the 
Cannonade  commenced  by  the  Van,  com- 
posed of  French  ships  under  La  Motte  Pi- 
quet ;  that  having  ordered  all  his  men  on 
board  the  "  Victory,"  to  lye  down  flat  on 
the  Deckj  in  order  that  their  lives  might  not 
be  needlessly  exposed,  he  disdained  to  return 
a  single  shot  against  such  cautious  or  timid 
opponents. 

Pigot,  who  had  succeeded  to  Rodney  in  the 
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West  Indies,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
by  no  means  emulated  his  example  of  Acti- 
vity and  Enterprize.  Tliough  placed  at  the 
head  of  six  and  forty  sail  of  the  line,  he' nei- 
ther effected  nor  attempted  any  object,  during 
more  than  six  Months  that  he  held  the  com- 
mand. Such  inactivity  seemed  to  reproach 
the  Ministry  who  had  sent  him  thither,  and 
excited  severe  animadversions  on  Fox.  In 
the  East  Indies,  and  there  only,  where  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  was  opposed  to  Suffrein, 
France  still  maintained  the  contest  on  the 
water.  That  active  and  intrepid  Officer  last 
named,  the  most  able  of  any  employed  by 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  made  repeated,  though  in- 
effectual efforts,  for  compelling  the  English 
Squadron  to  abandon  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

November.]  While  Lord  Howe  thus  placed 
in  security,  the  most  brilliant  foreign  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  in  Europe;  Negociations 
of  a  pacific  nature  were  carrying  on  at  Paris 
both  with  America,  and  with  the  other  Coa- 
lesced Powers.  The  Articles  concluded  with 
the  revolted  Colonies,  which  were  first  pro- 
visionally  signed,   did    not    indeed    demand 
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either  any  considerable  length  of  time,  or  su- 
perior diplomatic  talents,  in  order  to  conduct 
them  to  a  prosperous  termination  j  where  al- 
most every  possible  concession  was  made  on 
the  part  of  England,  merely  to  obtain  from 
America  a  cessation  of  Hostilities.  Not  only 
their  Independance  was  recognized  in  the 
most  explicit  terms :  territory,  rivers,  lakes, 
commerce,  islands,  ports  and  fortified  places, 
Indian  Allies,  Loyalists;  all  were  given  up  to 
the  Congress.  In  fixing  the  Boundaries  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  ideal 
limits,  ignorantly  adopted  on  our  Part,  were 
laid  down  amidst  unknown  tracts.  Franklyn, 
who,  as  one  of  the  four  American  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  manage  the  treaty,  affixed 
his  name  to  the  instrument  of  provisional  pa- 
cification ;  enjoyed  at  the  advanced  period 
of  fourscore  years,  the  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing the  complete  Emancipation  of  his 
countrymen  from  Great  Britain,  to  effect 
which  he  had  so  eminently  contributed  by 
his  talents  and  exertions.  Few  subjects,  born 
and  educated,  like  him,  in  the  inferior  classes 
of  society,  have,  in  any  age  of  the  Earth, 
without  drawing  the  sword  in  person,  obtain- 
ed so  gratifying  a  triumph  over  their  legiti- 
mate Sovereign,  or  have  aided  to  produce  a 
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greater  political  Revolution  on  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

December.]  A  first  Minister  who  possess- 
ed so  slender  a  portion  of  moral   reputation, 
of  popularity,  or  of  influence  over  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  Lord   Shelburne; 
would,  it  was  supposed,  have  employed  the 
interval   subsequent  to  the  Prorogation,    in 
strengthening  by  every  Exertion,  his  tenure 
of  power.      Unless    he   either   regained   the 
Heads  of  the  Rockingham  Party,  or  conci- 
liated Lord  North,  which  last  Measure  seemed 
to  be  more  natural ;  it  was  obvious  that  he 
might,  at  any  moment,   be  crushed   by  the 
union  of  those  leaders.     On  the  opening  of 
the  Session,  it  soon  however  became  evident 
that  no  such  approximation  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Administration  relied  for  support, 
upon  its  own  proper  strength.     But,  on  the 
other  hand.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  though 
both  acted  in  opposition  to  Government,  and 
though  both  joined  in  treating  with  reproba- 
tion, or  with  ridicule,  the  provisional  Treaty 
concluded  with  America;  yet  remained  never- 
theless still   in  complete  and  hostile  separa- 
tion.    Scarcely  did  they  refrain,  on  every  oc- 
casion that  presented  itself,  from  personal  re- 
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flections  on  each  other ;  and  when  Fox  ven- 
tured to  divide  the  House,  on  the  Question 
of  addressing  the  King,  to  lay  before  them 
some  parts  of  the  Provisional  Articles,  he  vi^as 
left  in  a  Minority  of  only  forty-six  :  while  the 
Ministry,  supported  by  Lord  North,  display- 
ed an  imposing  Majority  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Neither  the  Peace  made  with  the 
American  States,  nor  even  the  recognition  of 
their  Independance  by  Great  Britain,  being 
however  in  themselves  complete,  till  a  Treaty 
should  be  likewise  concluded  with  France, 
attention  became  wholly  directed  to  the  issue 
of  the  pending  Negociations  Avith  that  Court. 
On  their  termination,  whether  it  should  prove 
hostile  or  pacific,  all  men  foresaw  that  the 
two  great  Parties,  wdio  now  stood  at  bay, 
without  joining  each  other,  or  uniting  with 
Lord  Shelburncj  would  necessarily  take  some 
decisive  step,  most  beneficial,  or  most  in- 
jurious in  its  results,  to  the  Administration. 

Though  Parliament  sat  for  only  a  very 
short  period  during  the  month  of  December, 
scarcely  exceeding  a  fortnight,  previous  to 
their  Adjournment  till  after  Christmas;  yet 
one  very  interesting  Debate,  which  arose  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  produced  a  material 
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operation  on  some  articles  of  the  Peace  then 
negociating  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Ru- 
mours,  which   acquired   considerable,   if  not 
implicit   credit,    were    circulated    throughout 
the  Metropolis,  stating  that  Lord  Shelburne 
had  not  only  manifested  a  disposition,  but  had 
even  consented,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  cede  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  on  cer- 
tain conditions.     They  were  indeed  of  such 
a  nature,  as  in  the  estimation  of  many  able 
men,  would  have  fully  justified  Ministers  in 
restoring  to  the  Catholic  King,  that  expensive 
Fortress.     I  have  been  assured,  that  Charles 
the  Third,  in  his  eagerness  to  re-annex  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  offered  in 
exchange  for  it,  the  Canary  Islands,  together 
with  Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies :  the  for- 
mer of  which  Possessions,  from  their  situation 
in  the  Atlantic,  their  Climate,   and  produc- 
tions, might  be   rendered  most  valuable  ac- 
quisitions to  Great  Britain ;  while   the  latter 
Island  must  be  considered  as  scarcely  inferior 
to  Jamaica  in  extent,  fertility,  and  political 
importance.  Gibraltar,  however  dear  to  the  na- 
tional vanity,  and  whatever  flattering  recollec- 
tions the  late  glorious  defence  might  awaken ; 
could  not,  it  was  imagined,  he  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Canaries  and  Porto  Rico.     Sir 
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George  Howard,  who  was  himself  a  General 
Officer,  having  nevertheless  unexpectedly  pro- 
voked, and  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  discussion  relative  to  that  fortress, 
and  the  possibility  that  its  cession  or  alien- 
ation to  Spain,  might  be  in  contemplation;  it 
soon  appeared  that  men  of  all  parties  were 
imbued  with  partialities  so  warm  and  violent 
in  its  favor,  and  such  indignation  was  mani- 
fested at  the  bare  idea  of  ceding  it,  even  for 
any  Equivalent  however  valuable,  that  the  in- 
tention was  relinquished.  The  substance  of 
the  Debate  having  been  taken  down  in  short 
hand,  by  a  person  stationed  in  the  Gallery, 
and  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne  ;  he  dispatched  a  Messenger  with  it,  the 
hext  Morning,  to  our  Minister  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  now  Lord  St.  Helens  :  enjoining 
him  to  lay  it  before  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
and  the  Count  d'Aranda.  I  know  from  good 
authority,  that  the  latter  Nobleman,  who  was 
then  the  Spanish  Embassador  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  had  received  the  most  positive  in- 
structions not  to  sign  any  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  however  favourable  the~terms  might  be 
in  other  respects,  unless  the  cession  of  Gi- 
braltar constituted  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty.     Finding  nevertheless,  after  the  com- 
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munication  above  mentioned,  that  no  Equi- 
valent would  be  accepted  for  its  restitution; 
d'Aranda,  in  disobedience  to  these  orders, 
finally  affixed  his  name  to  the  Act,  taking  on 
himself  the  risk  and  the  responsibility. 

January,  1783.]  Throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Month  of  January,  the  greatest 
fluctuation  of  public  opinion  prevailed  rela- 
tive to  the  final  success  of  the  Treaties  agita- 
ting at  Paris;  and  as  late  as  the  18th,  the 
Queen's  Birth-day,  the  prevalent  ideas  in  the 
Drawing-room,  were  generally  adverse  to  the 
probability  of  a  favourable  issue:  but,  five 
days  afterwards,  intelligence  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, that  Peace  had  been  signed  at  Versailles. 
Lord  Keppel,  either  from  Repentance  of  his 
conduct  in  having  quitted  Fox  after  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham's  decease  ;  or  suspicious 
of  the  approaching  Dissolution  of  the  actual 
Ministry;  or,  as  he  asserted  afterwards  on  the 
Debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  disapproving  the  Articles  of  the  Trea- 
ty recently  concluded;  immediately  resigned 
his  Employment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Howe,  and 
early  in  the  Month  of  February,  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  was  named  Embassador  to  the 
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Court  of  France.  Though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  met  on  the  21st  of  January,  pur- 
suant to  its  Adjournment,  yet  no  Business  of 
moment  was  brought  forward,  either  by  Mi- 
nisters, or  by  their  Opponents,  during  the 
considerable  interval  of  near  a  Month  which 
elapsed,  previous  to  the  Day  fixed  for  discus- 
sing the  Articles  of  the  Peace,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  They  had  intermediately  been 
exchanged  and  ratified  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. A  more  than  ordinary  interest  was 
excited  on  the  subject,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion ;  the  stability  or  dismission  of  the  Admi 
nistration,  evidently  depending  on  the  par- 
liamentary approval  or  disapprobation  of  the 
Treaty.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  there  seemed 
to  be,  indeed,  little  danger  of  incurring  a 
Vote  of  Censure.  But,  it  was  otherwise  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  the  Minister,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  slender  personal  strength, 
and  the  individuals  holding  Oflices  under  the 
Crown,  could  only  expect  support,  either 
from  persons  inclined  to  maintain  indiffer- 
ently every  Government;  or  from  those  inde- 
pendent Members,  who  disregarding  all  mo- 
tives of  Party,  might  be  induced  to  approve 
the  Treaties,  on  the  ground  of  their  abstract 
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merits,  and  their  just  claim  to  national  grati- 
tude. 

Facts  such  as  these,  which  were  palpable 
to  all,  could  not  possibly  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  him  who  was  most  deeply  interested 
in  their  result.  And  it  has  always  appeared 
to  persons  uninformed,  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable Events  of  our  Time,  that  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  who  must  have  perceived  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  himself  m  power,  after 
the  conclusion  of  Peace,  without  the  aid  of 
one,  or  of  the  other,  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  Opposition  -,  yet  allowed  Parliament  to 
meet,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  Peace,  without  conciliating 
previously  the  leaders  of  either  side.  Was 
he  then  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  that 
Office,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much 
address,  and  not  unaccompanied  with  a  de- 
gree of  obloquy  ?  No  person  can  believe  or 
suppose  it.  Neither  his  adherents  nor  his 
enemies,  ever  maintained  such  an  opinion. 
How  therefore  are  we  to  interpret  a  conduct 
so  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  Ambition, 
policy,  and  self-interest?  In  order  to  explain 
it,  I  shall  state  such  circumstances  as  have 
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been  related  to  me,  from  Individuals  posses- 
sing Information,  which  will  at  least  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  subject. 

It  seemed  certainly  most  natural,  that  of 
the  two  Parties  excluded  from  Power,  Lord 
Shelburne  should  have  addressed  himself  to 
that  body  of  men  which  still  considered  Lord 
North  as  it's  head.  To  many  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it,  I  know  that  he  did  in 
fact  make  advances,  either  personally,  or  by 
his  friends.  The  American  War  being  ter- 
minated, the  principal  object  of  disunion  be- 
tween the  late,  and  the  present.  First  Minis- 
ter, was  at  an  end.  Lord  Shelburne  was  more- 
over known  to  have  pertinaciously  resisted 
the  concession  of  Independence  to  America. 
His  reluctance  and  duplicity,  or  at  least  his 
ambiguity,  relative  to  granting  unconditional 
Independence  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of 
accusation  against  him,  on  the  part  of  Fox 
and  the  Rockingham  Party.  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  King,  who,  availing  himself 
of  favorable  circumstances,  had  elevated  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  place  that 
he  held  ;  and  who  deprecated  no  Event  so 
much,  as  being  a  second  time  compelled  to 
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to  take  Fox  into  his  councils ;  would  secretly 
approve,  and  would  sincerely  promote,  any 
Measure  tending  to  exclude  him  from  Admi- 
nistration. Of  all  political  unions  that  could 
be  effected,  an  Alliance  between  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Shelburne,  it  was  therefore  assumed, 
must  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Sovereign. 
Nor,  as  I  have  been  assured,  did  there  exist 
any  insurmountable  personal  antipathies  or 
impediments  between  those  two  noble  persons, 
which  could  have  prevented  such  an  event 
taking  place.  But,  though  thei/  might  have 
been  willing  to  coalesce,  there  were  other  in- 
dividuals in  the  Ministry,  not  possessed  of 
so  tractable  or  so  conciliating  a  disposition. 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both 
inflexibly  refused  to  sit  in  Cabinet  with  Lord 
North,  whom  they  considered  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  American  War;  and  they  re- 
mained firm  upon  that  article.  Such  an  obsta- 
cle was  neither  to  be  surmounted,  nor  to  be 
removed.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  might, 
indeed,  have  been  dismissed,  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  its  producing  very  injurious  re- 
sults :  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence and  duration  of  the  Ministry.  His 
high  character  and  his  Name,  joined  to  his 
eminent  talents,  formed  the  best  security  that 
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Lord  Shelburne  possessed,  for  carrying  any 
Measure  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
If,  therefore,  in  order  to  gain  Lord  North,  he 
had  thrown  Pitt  into  Opposition,  no  exer- 
tions could  have  long  resisted  his  and  Fox's 
united  attacks,  fighting  side  by  side.  And 
the  House  itself  would  probably,  nay  infalli- 
bly, have  reprobated  such  a  junction,  when 
attained  by  the  expulsion  of  Pitt  from  power. 
These  causes  prevented  any  attempt  being 
made  to  gain  Lord  North's  support,  by  ad- 
mitting him  and  his  principal  friends  to 
places  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  his  friendship,  it 
was  obvious,  could  not  be  obtained  on  any 
inferior  terms. 

February.]  In  this  perplexing  Dilemma, 
overtures  of  Conciliation  were  made  to  Fox, 
on  the  part  of  Administration,  offering  to  re- 
place him  and  his  connexions  in  Office,  un- 
der Lord  Shelburne,  as  First  Minister.  The 
King  was  induced,  though  reluctantly,  to  al- 
low and  to  approve  of  the  Proposals,  on  the 
ground  of  State  Necessity;  it  being  esteemed 
a  less  evil,  to  admit  Fox  into  the  Cabinet  by 
negociation,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  his  en- 
tering it  by  storm.  In  the  first  case,  he 
would  remain  still   in   a  Minority,  while  the 
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Treasury  would  be  completely  independant  of 
him;  whereas  in  the  second  event,  he  would 
dictate  the  law.  But  Fox,  though  he  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  make  a  part  of  an 
Administration  formed  upon  a  broad  Basis, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sition, exacted  one  indispensable  preliminary; 
namely,  Lord  Shelburne's  dismission  or  resig- 
nation. Unless  the  Treasury  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  the 
new  recognized  head  of  the  Rockingham  Par- 
ty ;  and  unless  Lord  Shelburne  were  wholly 
excluded  from  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation.  With  all  the  other  prin- 
cipal individuals  composing  the  Ministry,  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  act ;  but,  personally 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  his  repugnance  continued 
insurmountable,  and  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  eftbrts. 

Such,  as  I  have  always  understood,  were 
the  two  leading  Principles,  on  which  was  sub- 
sequently reared  that  celebrated  junction  be- 
tween Lord  North  and  Fox,  which,  from  its 
extraordinary  nature,  and  more  extraordinary 
effects,  has  obtained  in  English  History,  by 
way   of  distinction  from   all  other  political 
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unions  or  alliance  ever  contracted  in  our 
Time,  the  name  of  "  The  Coalition.'"  The 
proscription  of  Lord  North  by  Pitt,  and  of 
Lord  Shelburne  by  Fox,  of  necessity  drove 
these  two  excluded  Ministers  into  each  others 
arms;  at  once  obliterated  all  past  causes  of 
offence  between  them ;  and  impelled  them, 
banishing  every  retrospect,  as  well  as  in  some 
measure  setting  public  opinion  at  defiance, 
only  to  look  forward  to  the  joint  possession 
of  power.  As  the  17th  of  February  stood 
fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Articles  of 
Peace,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  as 
Lord  North  disapproved  of  many  of  those 
Articles,  no  less  strongly  than  Fox ;  it  be- 
came obvious  that  they  must,  in  all  cases, 
divide  together  on  that  night  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. And  if  they  should  find  them- 
selves in  a  Majority,  as  was  highly  probable, 
it  seemed  to  follow  that  the  Ministers  must 
retire  from  Oflice.  But,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  triumph,  and  to  form  a 
new  Administration,  some  mutual  understand- 
ing, if  not  some  principles  of  permanent  ac- 
commodation, became  absolutely  necessary 
to  both  Individuals.  Otherwise,  however  vic- 
torious they  might  prove  in  Parliament,  tliey 
would  probably  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
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superiority;  and  Lord  Shelburne,  though  van- 
quished in  the  House  of  Commons,  might 
still  contrive  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
as  First  Minister. 

These  considerations,  in  themselves  most 
forcible,  acquiring  hourly  strength  as  the  Day 
approached  for  the  discussion  of  the  Peace, 
produced  some  symptoms  of  mutual  tendency 
towards  reconciliation.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
two  men  exist,  more  inchned  by  nature  to 
oblivion  of  injuries,  or  to  sentiments  of  for- 
giveness, than  Lord  North  and  Fox !  The 
latter,  wdiatever  might  be  his  defects  of  cha- 
racter, possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  pla- 
cability and  magnanimity  of  mind.  "  Amim 
citi\e  sempiterna,  Inimicitice  placabileSy^  was 
a  Maxim  always  in  his  mouth.  The  former, 
too  indolent  to  retain  the  burthen  of  enmity, 
and  conscious  that  Fox's  hostility  towards 
him,  had  always  been  more  political  than 
personal ;  gladly  deposited  his  resentments 
and  his  injuries,  at  the  feet  of  his  Interest 
and  Ambition.  Both  equally  concurred  in 
the  necessity  of  agreeing  on  some  plan  of 
concerted  action,  before  they  took  their 
places,  side  by  side,  on  the  Opposition 
Bench.     But,  however  deeply  they  might  be 
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impressed  with  these  feelings,  they  neverthe- 
less abstained  from  any  direct  interview,  leav- 
ing all  matters  to  the  intervention  of  mutual 
friends.  The  Honorable  George  Augustus 
North,  eldest  son  of  Lord  North,  then  Mem- 
ber for  Harwich,  and  afterwards  himself  Earl 
of  Guildford,  acted  as  the  Negociator  for  his 
father  on  this  occasion  :  while  the  Honorable 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  Fox's  intimate  friend 
and  companion,  conducted  the  treaty  on  the 
other  part.  Mr.  North  by  no  means  wanted 
talents ;  but  in  address,  capacity,  and  ac- 
complishments, the  latter  possessed  an  infi- 
nite superiority.  Each,  actuated  by  a  warm 
desire  to  conduct  the  business  to  a  successful 
issue,  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  or  three  days  elapsed  in  con- 
ferences and  discussions :  Nor  was  it  till  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of 
February,  that,  after  many  visits  to  and  fro, 
between  St.  James's  Street  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  Lord  North  then  resided,  they 
finally  settled  the  outlines  of  a  Convention  ; 
by  which,  on  the  part  of  the  two  Principals  it 
was  stipulated,  that  if  they  effected  a  change 
of  Administration,  the  Treasury  should  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  that  Lord 
North  should  likewise  take  a  Cabinet  Office ; 
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that  a  fair  partition  of  the  spoils,  in  other 
words,  of  the  great  posts  and  emoluments  of 
the  State,  should  be  made  between  the  two 
parties,  who  agreed  henceforward  to  coalesce. 
And,  lastly,  that  in  the  Debate  of  the  ap- 
proaching Evening,  they  should  speak,  act, 
and  divide  in  concert. 

17th  February.]  Such  were  the  general 
Preliminaries  of  the  "  Coalition."  Many  dif- 
ficulties on  both  sides,  which  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  negociation,  protracted  its 
termination  J  nor  did  either  Lord  North  or 
Fox  retire  to  rest  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  Morning,  when  the  business  was  at 
length  concluded.  Fox,  accustomed  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  Brookes's,  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons  with  his 
usual  freshness  on  the  ensuing  Evening;  and 
manifested  during  the  Debate  that  ensued, 
neither  inattention,  lassitude,  nor  fatigue. 
But,  Lord  North,  whose  natural  somnolency 
was  encreased,  by  having  sat  up  for  so  many 
hours  of  the  preceding  night,  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  agitation,  as  well  as 
by  the  prodigious  heat  arising  from  a  crouded 
house;  after  taking  his  seat  near  his  new  ally, 
on  the  Opposition  Bench,  found  himself  so 
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overcome  by  sleep,  that  its  effect  became 
irresistible.  Unwilling,  probably,  to  exhibit 
such  a  Spectacle,  at  such  a  moment,  which 
would  have  excited  matter  of  animadversion, 
or  of  ridicule,  to  both  parties;  he  at  length 
quitted  his  seat,  and  came  up  into  the  Gal- 
lery. I  had  placed  myself  there;  immediate- 
ly over  the  Treasury  Bench,  every  part  of 
the  House  below  being  filled.  Lord  North 
having  seated  himself  by  me,  made  various 
efforts  to  keep  himself  awake;  but  to  accom- 
plish it,  exceeded  his  power.  As  the  discus- 
sion had  already  taken  a  very  personal  turn ; 
severe  sarcasms,  as  well  as  reproaches,  being 
levelled  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  against  the 
unnatural  Coalition  just  formed;  particularly 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  stigmatized  it  with  the 
strongest  Epithets  of  Reprobation ;  he  re- 
quested me  to  awaken  him,  as  often  as  any 
such  expressions  should  be  used  by  Ministers. 
I  did  so  many  times ;  but,  when  he  had  lis- 
tened for  a  few  Minutes,  he  as  often  involun- 
tarily relapsed  into  repose.  At  the  end  of 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  which  time  he  seemed  scarcely 
sensible  to  any  Circumstance  that  passed, 
he  began  to  rouse  himself.  By  degrees  he 
recovered  his  perception ;  and   having  heard 
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from  my  mouth,  some  of  the  most  interesting, 
or  acrimonious  passages  that  had  taken  place 
while  he  was  asleep,  he  went  down  again 
into  the  body  of  the  House,  placed  himself 
by  Fox  on  the  floor,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  able,  brilliant,  as  well  as  entertaining 
Speeches,  that  I  ever  heard  him  pronounce 
within  those  walls.  No  man  who  listened  to 
it,  could  have  imagined  that  he  had  lost  a 
single  sentence  of  the  preceding  Debate,  or 
that  his  faculties  had  been  clouded  by  fatigue 
and  want  of  rest. 

Lord  John  Cavendish,  whom  Fox  always 
selected  for  special  and  important  occasions ; 
as  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  up- 
rightness, spread  a  sort  of  veil  over  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  party;  moved  an  Amendment 
on  that  night  to  the  Address  proposed  by 
the  friends  of  Administration.  Lord  John's 
Amendment  was  however  couched  in  terms 
so  guarded,  with  a  view  to  secure  as  many 
Votes  as  possible,  that  it  might  rather  be 
termed  a  hesitation  in  approving,  than  any 
direct  censure  on  the  Peace.  Even  Lord 
North,  who  afterwards  proposed  a  second 
Amendment,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
American  Loyalists  to  His  Majesty's  consi- 
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deration ;    implied,    more   than    he   asserted, 
that  they  had  been  forgotten  or  abandoned  by 
the  framers  of  the  Articles   of  Pacification 
concluded  with  the  thirteen  Colonies.     The 
Coalition,  avowed  by  Fox,  was  not  only  de- 
fended with   the  boldness  and  decision  that 
marked  his  character  j  but  he  retorted  on  the 
Lord  Advocate,   all  the  acrimonious  expres- 
sions  which  fell  from   the  latter,    upon    the 
sudden  linion  of  two  such  inveterate  Oppo- 
nents.    Mr.  Townsend,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
excelled  himself  in  his  defence  of  the  Peace, 
and  may  really  be  said  to  have  in  some  mea- 
sure earned  on  that  night,  the  Peerage  which 
he   soon   afterwards   obtained.     I   never  saw 
him  display  so  much  animation,  nor  heard 
him   manifest   such   ability.      Nor  was   Pitt 
wanting  to  himself,  or  to  his  party.     But,  all 
their  efforts  proved  unavailing  to  sustain  an 
Administration,  which  having  been  originally 
established  on  too  shallow  foundations,  had 
received  no  subsequent  Reinforcement.    After 
a  Debate,  protracted  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Morning,   they  were  left   in  a  Minority  of 
sixteen.      Only  nine  Votes  therefore,    taken 
from  the  Coalition,  and  transferred  to  Minis- 
ters, w'ould  have  given  them  a  Majority;  and 
VOL.  II.  u 
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above  four  hundred  and  thirty  Members  voted 
on  the  occasion. 

I  composed  one  of  the  Majority,  on  that 
memorable  night.     But  I  owe  it  nevertheless 
to  truth  and  to  candour,  which  are  the  only 
Guides  or  Principles  that  I  recognize,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  when  I  consider  the  articles 
of  the  Peace  concluded  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I  am  inclined 
to  view  it  through  a  more  favourable  medium, 
than  I  did  at  the  time.     Unquestionably,  of 
the  three  Treaties,  namely,  those  signed  with 
France,  Spain,  and  America  s — for  with  Hol- 
land  no  definitive  Convention  had  been  ar- 
ranged;— the  American  Treaty  was   much 
the  most  humiliating,  as  well  as  injurious,  to 
Great  Britain.     Besides  the  unconditional  re- 
cognition of  the  Independance  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and   the   cession   of  sa  many  fortified 
places,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  Americans  could  ever  have  taken  from  us 
by  force  of  arms  -,  our  abandoning  the  Loy- 
alists seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  people  the 
most  dispassionate,  to  affix  a  degree  of  de- 
gradation and  dishonour  on  the  Nation  itself. 
To  Spain  we  likewise  ceded  East  Florida,  in 
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addition   to  West   Florida   and  Minorca,  of 
both  which,  that  power  had  already  obtained 
possession.      But,   in  recoin pence   for   these 
sacrifices,  it  must  be  Femembered,  that  France 
restored  to  us  all  our  captured  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,    with   the   single   exception   of 
Tobago  J  while  we  possessed  nothing  to  offer 
her  in  return,  except  the   restitution   of  St. 
Lucie.     All  the  stipulations  made  respecting 
our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies^  those  con- 
cluded relative  to  the  Gum  trade,  carried  on 
along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  Articles 
regulating  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  ; — if  not  favourable  or  advan- 
tageous in  themselves,  might  yet  have  been 
signed  between  two  Crowns  treating  on  equal 
terms.    Nor,  when  we  consider  the  exhausted 
state  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  could  they  justly  be  regarded  as  unbe- 
coming us  to  concede,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
formidable  combination  then  leagued  against 
this  Country. 

While,  however,  I  thus  readily  admit  Lord 
Shelburne's  title  to  national  approbation,  if 
not  gratitude,  for  the  Peace  of  January,  1 TS^, 
though  I  voted  against  it;  I  must  maintain, 
and  I  trust   satisfactorily   to   prove,    that  if 

U  2 
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Lord  North,  instead  of  going  out,  as  he  did, 
in  March,   1782,  had  remained  in  Oflice  ten 
Months  longer,  he  would  have  concluded  at 
least  as  advantageous,  if  not  a  more  beneficial 
Treaty.     We  shall  in  fact  find  on  examining 
the  subject,  that  Lord  North  either  adopted 
or  laid  down  all  the  foundations,   on   which 
his   Successor   in    Office  reared  that   super- 
structure.     In    other    words,    we    must   be 
compelled  to  perceive,  that  Lord  Shelburne 
only  used  the  materials  left  or  provided  him 
by   his  predecessor.      The  .Peace  rested   on 
seven  distinct  grounds  or  principles,  of  which 
the  first  was  the  Recognition  of  American 
Independance.     But,  Lord  North  manifested 
a  much  greater  readiness  to  obey  the  wishes 
of  the  House  of  Commons   on  that  leading 
point,  than   was  afterwards  shewn   by  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  did  not  yield,  till  he  was  out- 
voted in  the  Cabinet :  whereas  Lord  North, 
after  General  Conway's  successful  Motion  of 
the  22d  of  February,  declaring  "  the  Attempt 
"  to  reduce   the  Colonies  to   obedience  by 
"  force,    impracticable,"    immediately    took 
Measures    for    the    purpose.      On    the   5th 
of  March,  a  fortnight   before  he  laid  down 
his  power,  Wallace,  then  Attorney-General, 
moved  in  his  place,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
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Bill,  "  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  conclude  a 
"  Truce  or  Peace  with  the  revolted  Colonies 
'*  in  America."  Fox  affected  to  treat  it  with 
derision,  because  he  feared,  its  operation  on 
Parliament,  and  on  the  public  mind,  might 
jjrolong  the  existence  of  an  Administration 
which  he  had  so  nearly  run  down  :  but  no 
mpartial  man  questioned  the  First  Minister's 
sincerity;  and  the  Victory  of  Congress  in 
compelling  Lord  North,  who  had  so  long 
made  War  on  them,  to  treat  with  America  as 
a  Sovereign  Power,  would  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  the  States,  than  the  same  tri- 
umph obtained  over  any  other  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.    , 


The  second  cause  that  produced  Peace, 
was  Sir  George  Rodney's  victory  over  de 
Grasse;  which  Event  at  once  overturning  all 
the  plans  of  Vergennes  in  the  West  Indies, 
secured  Jamaica  from  any  further  Attack  on 
the  part  of  France.  Of  this  splendid  victory, 
though  Fox  reaped  all  the  benefit.  Lord 
North  and  Lord  Sandwich  had  unquestion- 
ably the  whole  merit.  We  may  even  safely 
assert  or  assume,  that  if  the  Rockingham  Ad- 
ministration had  forced  their  way  into  Office 
three  Months  earlier  than  they  did ;  the  Ac- 
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tionofthe  12th  of  April,  1782,  would  never 
have  taken  place,  or  might  have  had  a  very 
different  termination.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Pigot  possessed  any  other  merit  than  his 
connexion  wifh  Fox,  cemented  at  Brookes's, 
over  the  Faro  Table.  The  Measure  itself,  of 
sending  him  out  to  deprive  Rodney  of  the 
Command,  excited  just  indignation  :  nor  did 
he  perform  a  single  act  of  energy  after  his 
arrival,  which  could  have  accelerated  or  faci- 
litated the  negociations  of  Peace.  I  believe, 
he  never  captured  any  thing  except  a  Spanish 
Polacre.  Elliot's  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Gun-boats  before  Gibraltar,  on  the  13th  Sep- 
tember; by  overwhelming  all  the  Projects  of 
Charles  the  Third  for  the  reduction  of  that 
Fortress,  laid  the  third  foundation  of  the 
Treaty,  as  it  disposed  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
to  terminate  the  War.  Happily,  Fox  did  not 
recall  Elliot,  as  he  had  done  Rodney,  nor 
send  Burgoyne  to  supersede  him.  Lord 
Howe's  most  able  Manoeuvres,  in  supplying 
Gibraltar  with  Stores  of  every  kind,  notwith- 
standing the  combined  opposition  of  France 
and  Spain,  formed  the  fourth  groundwork  of 
the  Peace.  In  the  nomination  of  that  great 
Naval  Officer  to  the  Command  of  the  Fleet, 
and  in  that  Measure  solely,  had  Lord  Shel- 
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biirrie  any  participation  or  share,  as  con- 
tributing to  terminate  the  contest.  Nor 
would  it  be  candid  to  deprive  him  of  the 
merit  which  he  may  thereby  claim :  but,  nei- 
ther ought  we  to  forget  that  Admiral  Darby 
had  effected  the  same  service  in  the  preceding 
year,  under  Lord  North's  Administration, 
and  had  relieved  Gibraltar,  in  Defiance  of 
nearly  similar  impediments. 

The  three  last  foundations  of  general  Pa- 
cification were  laid  in  the  East;  where,  as 
early  as  1778,  Lord  North  had  ably  antici- 
pated the  French  machinations,  by  getting 
possession  of  Pondicherry.  Of  these  leading 
causes,  the  most  essential,  perhaps,  may  be 
deemed  the  separate  Peace  made  with  the 
Mharattasj  a  measure  exclusively  due  to 
that  First  Minister,  who  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  1781,  sent  out  Mr.  Macpherson,  since 
Governor  General  of  Bengal,  and  created  a 
Baronet,  as  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
I  know  that  his  secret  Instructions  were,  to 
endeavour  by  every  exertion  in  his  power,  and 
even  if  necessary,  by  making  considerable 
sacrifices,  to  terminate  the  Mharatta  War. 
In  compliance  with  those  directions,  on  his 
arrival  at  Madras  in  October  1781,  without 
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waiting  to  consult  Hastings,  who  was  then  a,t  = 
a  distance  from  Calcutta  j  Mr.  Macpherson, 
together  with  jLord  Macartney,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  Mahom- 
med  Ally,  acting  together  in  concert,  ad- 
dressed letters  jointly  to  the  Peshwah,  at 
Poonah,  expressing  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Sovereign  and  NJinistry  of  England,  their 
sincere  and  ardent  inclination  to  Peace.  It 
followed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
flowed  immediately  from  this  source.  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  sent  out  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
to  command  the  British  Fljeet  in  the  East  In- 
dies, may  claim  the  principal  or  exclusive 
merit,  of  having  laid  the  sixth  Basis  of  the 
Pacification  of  January,  1783.  For,  though 
that  Naval  Commander  did  not  vanquish  Suf- 
frjein,  as  Rodney  defeated  de  Grasse,  yet  he 
repulsed  the  French  Admiral,  when  we  were 
inferior  to  him  in  number  of  ships ;  disabled 
the  enemy's  vessels,  and  finally  compelled  him 
to  postpone  his  projects  of  co-operation  with 
Hyder  Ally  :  thus  protracting  the  contest,  till 
intelligence  of  a  general  Pacification  reached 
India.  The  last  groundwork  of  peace,  was 
due  to  Hastings,  as  Governor  General  of 
Bengal,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Supreme 
Council^  for  the  promptitude  with  which,  af-» 
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ter  Hyder's  successful  irruption  into  the  Car- 
natic  in  17i'^0,  they  dispatched  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
with  mihtary  and  pecuniary  supplies,  to  the 
aid  of  that  nearly  subverted  Presidency.     He 
first  arrested   the    progress   of  the   Sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  retreat 
across  the  Mountains  of  the  Ghauts,  into  his 
own  dominions.     The  vast  fabrick  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  originally  convulsed  by  the 
errors  or  incapacity  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
raent,  degraded  by  Rumbold's  corrupt   mal- 
administration, and  perhaps  exposed   to   ha- 
zard by  Hastings's  Plans  of  Ambition  or  Ag- 
grandizement ;  was  ultimately  preserved  and 
strengthened.     When  we  fairly  examine  and 
appreciate  these  facts,  we  shall  see  that  though 
Lord    Shelburne   signed,  or   rather  concluded 
the  Peace  of  1783,  yet  Lord  North's  Adminis- 
tration made  it.     In  fact,  though  no  Minister, 
however  able  or  popular,  could  have  longer 
prosecuted  the  war  for  subjugating  the  Colo- 
nies, after  near  seven  years  of  a  ruinous  and 
disgraceful    contest;    any    Minister,   however 
moderately  endowed   with  talents,  having  in 
his  hands  the  means  possessed  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne,   might    have   terminated    the  struggle 
Avith  our  European  Enemies,  on  making  the 
Eecognition  of  American  Independance.  Un- 
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questionably  Lord  Shelburne  obtained  from 
the  French  Government,  great  restitutions  in 
the  West  Indies :  but  the  enemy  kept  pos- 
session of  Tobago,  and  we  restored  St.  Lucia; 
which  last  Island,  considered  as  a  mihtary 
post,  was  inestimable  to  France. 

Spain  reaped  the  principal  benefit  of  the 
Treaty;  as,  in  addition  to  Minorca,  she  re- 
tained or  acquired  the  two  Floridas :  these 
advantages  were  hovv^ever  dearly  purchased  by 
her  severe  losses  before  Gibraltar,  in  men, 
money,  and  ships.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  be- 
sides Goree  and  Senegal  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  which  Possessions  rendered  him  mas- 
ter of  the  Gum  Trade  j  recovered  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  situate  in  the 
River  St.  Laurence.  Pondicherry,  together 
with  the  French  Factories  throughout  Hin- 
dostan,  were  likewise  restored  by  us:  but  Hol- 
land, in  recompense  for  her  unwise,  as  well 
as  unjust  Aggression,  lost  Negapatam,  her 
only  Settlement  of  importance  on  the  Coast 
of  Coromandel.  America  triumphed  in  the 
contest;  and  the  greatest  Statesmen  whom 
England  had  produced,  though  they  con- 
curred in  scarcely  any  other  political  opinion, 
yet  agreed  on  the  Point,  that  with  the  de- 
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falcation  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  from  the 
Crown,  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Britain 
were  permanently  extinguished.  This  senti» 
ment  pervaded  Lord  Chatham's  last  Speech, 
pronounced  on  the  7th  of  April,  177^.  "  I 
"  will  never  consent,"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  de- 
"  prive  the  Royal  Offspring  of  the  House  of 
"  Brunsvvic,  the  Heirs  of  the  Princess  So- 
**  phia,  of  their  fairest  Inheritance.  Where 
"  is  the  man  who  will  dare  to  advise  such  a 
"  measure?"  He  considered  it  as  a  con- 
summation pregnant  with  the  greatest  na- 
tional misfortunes.  Lord  Shelburne  even  sur- 
passed him  in  expressions  of  despair,  at 
contemplating  the  consequences  inevitably 
resulting,  as  he  conceived,  from  the  loss  of 
America.  Not  once,  but  many  times,  he  re- 
peated this  sentiment,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
previous,  as  well  as  subsequent  to  his  becom- 
ing First  Minister.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1782,  when  constituted  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  declared  that  "  whenever  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  should  recognize  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  the  Sun 
of  England's  Glory  was  for  ever  set. — He 
looked  for  a  Spark  at  least  to  be  lefi,  which 
might  light  us  up  in  time  to  a  new  Day. 
But  if  Independence  were  once  conceded, 
"  if  Parliament  considered  that  Measure  to  be 
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*'  advisable,  he  foresaw  in  his  own  mind  that 
«'  England  was  undone."  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  clothe  his  ideas  of  despair,  in  stronger 
or  more  energetic  Language.  Lord  George 
Germain  entertained,  as  I  know,  similar  ap- 
prehensions. Speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  12th  December,  1781,  he  main- 
tained, as  a  Position  admitting  of  no  doubt, 
that  "from  the  instant  when  American  In- 
"  dependence  should  be  acknowledged,  the 
*'  British  Empire  was  ruined."  Here  we  have 
three  persons  distinguished  by  pre-eminent 
political  talents,  denouncing  national  ruin,  as 
inseparable  from  the  loss  of  America.  The 
same  sentiment  had  impressed  all  classes  of 
men  throughout  the  country.  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  these 
predictions  ?  How  was  the  threatened  cala- 
mity averted  j  and  by  what  measures  was 
Great  Britain,  after  losing  thirteen  Colonies, 
rendered  more  formidable,  wealthy,  commer- 
cial, and  great,  than  before  her  misfortunes  ? 
Three  Causes  appear  to  me  to  have  princi- 
pally produced  so  extraordinary  a  Phenome- 
non, which  has  no  parallel  in  the  History  of 
Nations. 

The  first  and  leading  cause  was,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  British  Constitution.    Lord 
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North,  though  he  lost  Armies,  commercial 
Fleets,  Garrisons,  Islands,  and  Provinces;  yet 
defended  and  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Ci- 
vil Liberty.  He  transmitted  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, in  March,  1782,  as  he  had  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  January,  1770, 
that  invaluable  possession,  inviolate.  Our 
obligations  to  him  are  great  and  indelible  : 
for  never  perhaps  did  any  Minister  surmount 
more  severe  attacks  than  he  endured.  The 
losses  and  disgraces  of  the  American  "War, 
followed  by  heavy  annual  Loans,  gave  rise  to 
Meetings  and  Associations,  whose  professed 
object  was  not  only  a  change  of  Administra- 
tion, but  to  effect  reforms  and  alterations 
in  the  parliamentary  Representation.  These 
convocations  of  Freeholders,  which  began  iii 
the  County  of  York,  towards  the  end  of  1779, 
soon  spread  over  the  Kingdom,  and  were 
adopted  in  the  Capital  at  an  early  period  of 
the  year  1780.  Their ._ Resolutions,  patriotic 
in  profession,  and  perhaps  in  their  intention, 
were  not  the  less  revolutionary  in  practice. 
Like  the  Clubs  at  Paris  in  1790,  they  imme- 
diately appointed  Corresponding  CommitteeSy 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  Plans  of  AssO' 
ciation  for  ameliorating  the  Constitution.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  largest  property,, 
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and  of  the  most  unsullied  character,  carried 
along  by  the  torrent,  and  impatient  to  over- 
turn the  Ministry,  lent  themselves  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work.  As  early  as 
February,  1780,  Sir  George  Savile,  when  pre- 
senting in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  York 
Petition,  accompanied  it  with  language  such 
as  Ireton  or  Fleetwood  might  have  used,  when 
addressing  the  Rump  Parliament  in  1652  : 
Language  calculated  to  intimidate,  and  ap- 
pealing obviously  to  external  interference. 
These  menaces  were  outdone  b}*-  Sir  James 
Lowther,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  on  bring- 
ing up  the  Petition  from  Cumberland.  He, 
whom  "  Junius"  denominates  "  the  little 
"  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  North,"  threat- 
ened in  his  Place,  that  if  "  the  Grievances 
"  enumerated  were  not  redressed,  the  Sub- 
**  scribers  would  withhold  the  Taxisj"  thus 
attempting  to  overawe  the  Legislative  Body 
whom  he  addressed.  Fox,  as  might  well  be 
imagined,  far  exceeded  his  adhen  nis,  in  the 
violence  of  his  appeal  to  the  People.  On  the 
6th  of  Apiil,  1780,  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee  having  convened  the  Jnhabiiants  of 
Westminster,  in  Palace  Yard,  Fox  read  and 
commented  on  the  Report  presented  ly  that 
Committee  j  while  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
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and  of  Portland  were  present  at  his  side :  but 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  absented  himself. 
Government  having  very  properly  ordered  out 
a  Body  of  tlie  Military  Force,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  suppression  of  tumult 
or  violence;  Fox  proceeded  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  if 
*'  Soldiers  were  thus  let  loose  on  the  constitu- 
**  tional  Assemblages  of  the  People,  all  who 
"  attended  them,  must  go  armed."  The 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  when  conducting  the  Pari- 
sian populace,  and  attempting  to  overturn  the 
first  Minister  of  that  day,  held  and  practised 
precisely  the  same  doctrine.  So  would  Mi- 
rabeau  have  done  in  our  time ;  or  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  Home  Tooke. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  adversaries  with 
whom  Lord  North  had  to  contend,  when 
defending  the  Constitution.  "  The  coldest 
*'  bodies,"  says  Junius,  "  warm  with  oppo- 
"  sitioD;  the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision." 
Burke,  who  ten  years  later,  drew  forth  his 
powerful  artillery  in  defence  of  Monarchy, 
lent  himself  too  much,  at  this  period  of  his 
political  life,  it  must  reluctantly  be  owned, 
to  the  machinations  of  Party.  Many  of  his 
parliamentary   Speeches  between    1779  and 
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1782,  breathe  the  Spirit  of  Faction,  blended 
wirh    intemperance   of  language,   sometimes 
descending    even    to    invective.       Dunning, 
though  brought  up  to  the  Bar,  and  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune  acquired  by  his  Profes- 
sion j  yet  levelled  a  vital  blow  at  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  Country,  when,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1780,  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   "  not   to  dissolve   Parliament,    or   to 
"  prorogue  the  Session,  till  proper  Measures 
"should  be  adopted  for  diminishing  the  in- 
"  fluence  of  the  Crown,  and  correcting   the 
"  other  evils  complained  of  in  the  Petitions." 
Algernon   Sydney,  or    General   Ludlow,   the 
most   determined   Republicans  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century,  could  not  have  made  a  Pro- 
position more  subversive  in  its  Results,  of  mo- 
narchical  Government.     It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  a  Resolution  had  passed,  the  King  would 
have  stood  in  the  situation  of  Charles   the 
First  in  1641;  as  the  Parliament  would  have 
been  placed  in  the  very  Position  of  the  House 
of  Commons,   at    that   awful    period    of  our 
History.      Haopily,   Dunning's    Motion  was 
rejected  by  a  Majority  of  fifty-one  Votes,  in 
a  very  full  Hous^-.     Fox,  irritated  to  the  most 
viol  nt  degree  at  the  subversion  of  his  hopes 
to  drive  Lord  North  from  power,  attributed 
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his  disappointment  to  the  operation  of  minis- 
terial corruption  among  the  Members  who 
voted  on  the  occasion.  But,  it  unquestion- 
ably resulted  from  the  alarm  excited  among 
the  moderate,  independent  part  of  the  As- 
sembly; who  desired,  indeed,  to  limit  and 
to  reform,  but  not  to  annihilate,  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  No  man  can  doubt,  that  if  the 
Prerogative  of  Prorogation  and  of  Dissolution 
had  been  taken  from  the  Sovereign,  till  every 
alleged  grievance  had  been  redressed,  the 
Constitution  must  have  been  from  that  mo- 
ment subverted  ;  and  a  renewal  of  the  Cala- 
mities of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  must  almost 
inevitably  have  followed.  To  Lord  North, 
therefore,  sustained  by  the  King's  firmness  of 
Character,  we  owe  our  Preservation  from  all 
the  evils  of  a  republican,  if  not  a  revolu- 
tionary, Form  of  Government.  Since  16SS, 
down  to  the  year  1792,  when  we  were  me- 
naced with  the  still  greater  horrors  of  French 
Fraternization,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  British  Constitution  never  incurred  so 
imminent  a  danger  of  subversion  as  in  1780, 

To  Mr.  Pitt  we  are  iudebted  for  the  second 
leading  cause  or  principle  of  our  national  Re- 
suscitation and  recovery,  after  losing  America. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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His  Institution  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  a  Mil- 
lion Sterling,  in  the  Spring  of  1786,  by  its 
beneficial  operation  on  the  public  Credit, 
Commerce,  and  Finances,  might  be  said  to 
revivify  the  State,  and  still  continues  to  dis- 
pense with  augmenting  powers,  its  salutary 
influence.  The  third  source  of  our  prosperity 
came  from  the  East,  where,  without  a  Meta- 
phor, the  Sun  of  Britain  rose,  as  it  set  in  the 
AVest.  Since  1783,  our  acquisitions  and  pos- 
sessions in  that  portion  of  the  Globe,  have 
been  perpetually  in  a  state  of  Progression. 
All  our  losses  on  the  Delaware  and  on  the 
Chesapeake,  have  been  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  our  Conquests  on  the  Ganges,  or  on 
the  Coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  The 
augmentations  of  Territory  in  Oude,  as  well 
as  in  Corah  and  Dooab,  including  Dehli  it- 
self, the  Metropolis  of  the  Mogul  Princes;  the 
seizure  of  the  Carnatic;  the  dissolution  of 
the  Mysore  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan  5  the  reduction  of  Ceylon,  and  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  to  mention  ma- 
ny inferior  objects  of  attention; — these  pro-; 
digious  accumulations  of  Power  and  Wealth, 
have  obliterated  almost  the  recollections  of 
the  x4merican  struggle,  and  have  closed  all 
the  wounds  caused  by  that  unfortunate  war. 
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An  annual  Revenue  of  more  than  fifteen  Mil- 
lions Sterling  raised  in  India,  payable,  not 
in  Paper,  but  in  Specie ;  together  with  the 
Commerce  of  the  East,  continually  poured 
into  our  Harbours  j  enabled  us,  after  contend- 
ing for  nearly  twenty  years  with  the  power 
of  France,  successively  wielded  by  Robes- 
pierre and  by  Bonaparte,  to  terminate  the 
conflict  in  the  most  triumphant  manner.  I 
return  to  the  progress  of  public  affairs. 

However  readily  I  admit  that  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  may  be  entitled  to  national  approval, 
yet  the  members  of  that  Administration,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lord  North  had  so  lone 
presided,   might,  nevertheless,   be  fully  justi- 
fied in  severely  arraigning  a  Peace,  which  re- 
linquished to  America  almost  every  point  or 
object,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  had 
contended,  from  1775,  down  to  1782.     Theij 
might  justly  feel  indignant  at  the  dereliction 
of  the    Loyalists;  at  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  and  Charles  Town  ;  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  immense   tracts   of    Territory,    extending 
through    near   twenty    Degrees   of  Latitude, 
and  as  many  of  Longitude;  including  Indian 
Nations  our  Allies,  and  containing  incalcula- 
ble   commercial   advantas^es.      When    Lord 
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Sackville  and  Lord  Stormont,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  compared  such  a  Treaty  with  past 
periods   of  our  History ;  when  they  accused 
the   Ministry   of  doing   acts  more  culpable, 
than  even  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
had  committed   at    Utrecht;  they    might   at 
least  be  considered  as  speaking  with  consis- 
tency,   and  in    conformity  to    their   avowed 
principles.     But,  I  own  that  it  seems  more 
difficult  to    conceive,  and   to   explain,  upon 
what  ground  Fox  could  reprobate  such  Pre- 
liminaries,    //e   had   loudly    and   repeatedly 
declaimed  for  successive  years,  on  the  indis- 
pensable   necessity  of  obtaining   almost  any 
Peace,  however  comparatively  bad  it  might 
be,  as   imperiously  demanded  by  the  fallen 
condition  of  Great  Britain.     He,  who,  consi- 
dering the  Americans  as  originally  justified  in 
resisting  the  mother  Country,  had  often  un- 
dertaken their  defence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons j  while  he  always  stigmatized  the  Loyal- 
ists with  every  opprobrious  or  contemptuous 
Epithet.     He,  whom  I  had,  myself,  heard  de- 
clare from  the   same  side  of  the  House,  not 
twelve   Months  before,  on   the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1782,  that  "  whenever  he  should  en- 
"  ter  into  any  terms   with  an  individual  of 
"  Lord  North's  Cabinet,  he  would  rest  satis- 
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"  fied   to   be  called    the   most    infamous   of 
"  mankind."     Adding,  that  "  he  never  could 
"  nourish  the  idea  of  coalescing  with  Minis- 
ters, who  had  proved  themselves  devoid  of 
honour  and  honesty  j  as  in  the  hands  of 
such  men,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  en- 
"  trust  his  own  honour."     To  varnish  over, 
therefore,  so  complete  a  change  of  language, 
sentiments,  and  system,  required  all  those  ta- 
lents, that  bold  Eloquence,  and  disregard  of 
public  opinion,  which  met  in  him,   ,  I  never 
indeed   regarded   him   as    animated   by   any 
other  motives,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Peace 
of  1783,  than  Ambition  and  desire  of  power." 
Personally  odious    to   the   King,   as  he  well 
knew  himself  to  be,  on  account  of  his  private 
irregularities,  not  less  than  from  the  line  of 
political  action  which  he  had  embraced  dur- 
ing   many   years ;    he    beheld   no   mode   or 
chance  of  speedily  entering  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
cept by  uniting  at  once  with   Lord  North. 
Those  persons  who  think  that  Abilities  such 
as  his,  ought  not  to  have  been  lost   to   his 
Country,  or  excluded  from  the  Councils  of 
the  Crown,  will  however  see  cause  probably, 
to  justify  in  some  degree,  his  sacrifice  of  po- 
litical principle,  to  an   over-ruling  necessity. 
But,  it  became  apparent  by  the  events  that 
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soon  followed  the  Coalition  of  1783,  how  dif- 
ferent a  sentence  the  majority  of  the  nation 
passed  on  that  memorable  union.  The  Peo- 
ple beheld  in  it,  a  complete  renunciation  of 
every  object  for  which  Fox  had  affected  to 
contend ;  and  they  regarded,  not  merely  with 
indifference,  but  with  satisfaction,  his  sub- 
sequent expulsion  from  Office. 

Lord  North's  junction  with  the  party  which 
had  so  long  opposed  him,  has  always  appear- 
ed to  me  to  admit  of  much   more  palliation, 
than  the  conduct  of  Fox  and  his  adherents. 
The  former  Nobleman,  by  no  means  in  very 
affluent   circumstances,    encumbered   with  a 
numerous  family,  saw  himself  proscribed  and 
excluded  from   the   Cabinet,  for  having  un- 
successfully  maintained    the   Prerogative    of 
the  Crown,    and    the  Supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  American  Insurgents.     In 
this  situation,  unprotected  by  the  Sovereign, 
who  was  unable  to  extend  any  assistance  to 
him ;  and   unpopular  with    the   Nation,  be- 
cause he  had  been  unsuccessful ;  Fox  opened 
his  arms,  and  offered  him  an  alhance.     Was 
he  bound  to  reject  it,  and  thus  pass  a  sen- 
tence of  political  exclusion  on  himself? — But, 
even  if  he  had  so  done,  worse  evils  presented 
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themselves  in  prospect.  A  union  between 
Fox  and  Pitt,  would  have  eventually  pro- 
duced, in  all  probability,  his  own  impeach- 
ment, and  that  of  other  members  of  his  for- 
mer Cabinet.  Nor  could  he  have  found  any 
security  from  such  a  prosecution,  either  in 
the  royal  authority,  in  the  adherence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  affection  of  the 
Country.  He  might  have  been  made  the 
victim  and  the  sacrifice,  for  the  loss  of  Em- 
pire 5  for  the  disgraces,  defeats,  capitulations, 
and  ruinous  expenditure,  of  an  unfortunate 
war.  Fox  and  Burke  had  a  hundred  times 
menaced  him  with  the  Block.  Pitt,  who,  it 
was  evident,  entertained  similar  opinions  re- 
specting his  Administration,  did  not  at  all 
conceal  them.  By  accepting  the  overtures  of 
the  Rockingham  Party,  Lord  North  therefore 
at  least  secured  his  personal  safety,  and 
opened  to  himself  an  avenue  to  the  resump- 
tion of  power.  It  was  not,  as  I  have  always 
thought,  the  act  of  uniting  with  Fox,  that  in 
itself  disgraced  himj  but,  the  too  ready  sub- 
serviency with  which  he  afterwards  lent  him- 
self to  every  Measure,  which  that  enterprizing 
and  ambitious  Statesman,  having  again  forced 
his  way  into  the  Cabinet,  thought  it  neces- 
-sary  to  adopt,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in 
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a  situation,  which  he  had  attained,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  new  Coalition, 
over  Ministers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  flattering  it  might  be  to  their  hopes,' 
yet  being  by  no  means  decisive ;  and  the 
Peace  having  been  approved  in  the  upper 
House ;  in  order  to  compel  Lord  Shelburne's 
resignation,  it  became  necessary  to  express 
in  more  affirmative  language,  a  parliamentary 
disapprobation  of  the  Preliminaries.  For  this 
purpose,  four  days  after  the  first  Debate,  a 
second  discussion  took  place,  when  a  Motion 
or  Resolution  to  the  eftect  above  mentioned, 
was  brought  forward ;  Lord  John  Cavendish 
lending  himself  again  to  introduce  the  busi- 
ness. It  was  indeed  a  service  of  some  danger 
and  delicacy,  requiring  all  the  reputation 
which  that  Nobleman  enjoyed  for  political 
rectitude,  to  protect  his  friends  from  the  im- 
putations excited  by  the  late  Coalition.  Pie 
endeavoured  to  justify  it  against  the  severe 
animadversions  of  Powis,  and  of  other  Mem- 
bers,who  had  generally  voted  with  the  Rock- 
ingham Party ;  by  comparing  Fox's  union 
with  Lord  North,  to  the  Administration 
formed  in  June,  1757,  when   the   first  Mr. 
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Pitt  coalesced  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  he  had  during  many  years  opposed 
and  reprobated.  But,  however  analogous  in 
many  respects  that  transaction  might  be,  yet 
it  failed  in  carrying  the  moral  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  which  Lord  John 
aspired  to  produce  by  his  comparison.  The 
Peace  was  again  attacked  and  defended  on 
its  own  proper  merits,  at  great  length,  with 
equal  ingenuity,  asperity,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Those  who  heard  Mr. 
Pitt  address  the  House  on  that  Evening,  can- 
not easily  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
his  audience,  by  a  Speech  which  might  be 
said  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  argument.  Elo- 
quence, and  impassioned  declamation.  He 
seemed  to  fight,  indeed,  as  Caesar  did  at 
Munda,  not  merely  for  Empire,  or  for  power; 
but,  for  life.  After  defending,  article  by 
article,  the  Treaties  concluded ;  he  finished 
by  deprecating  "  the  ill-omened  and  baneful 
"  Alliance"  which  had  just  taken  place  be- 
tween Lord  North  and  Fox,  as  teeming  with 
pernicious  effects  of  every  kind  to  the  Coun- 
try. Then  reverting  to  the  consequences 
which  it  might  produce  personally  to  himself, 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  retire  to  a  pri- 
vate station  without  regret.     Alluding  to  so 
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material   an  impending  change  in  his  own 
condition,  he  exclaimed, 

*'  Fortuna  saevo  laeta  Negotio,  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax, 
Transmutat  incertas  Honores,  , 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit." 

With  an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  which 
never  forsook  him,  he  here  paused ;  and  con- 
scious that  the  words  of  the  Roman  Poet  im- 
mediately following,  "  Et  mea  virtute  me  in- 
"  volvOy'  might  seem  to  imply  a  higher  idea 
of  his  own  merit  or  disinterestedness,  than  it 
would  become  him  to  avow,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  floor.  A  moment  or  two  of  silence 
elapsed,  while  all  attention  was  directed  to- 
wards him  from  every  quarter  of  the  House. 
During  this  interval,  he  slowly  drew  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  passed  it  once 
or  twice  across  his  lips;  and  then  recovering 
as  it  were  from  his  temporary  embarrassment, 
he  added  with  Emphasis,  striking  his  hand  on 
the  table, 

"  — probamque 

"  Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero." 
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Perhaps   a  more   masterly    and    beautiful 
piece  of  oratorical  acting,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Antiquity.     Even  if  we  suppose  the  whole 
passage  to  have  been  studied  and  prepared, 
yet  the  delicacy  of  the  omission   is  not  less 
admirable.     I  believe,  however,  that  both  the 
lines  which  he  cited,  and  the  one  which  he 
suppressed,  were  all  equally  suggested  to  him 
by  his  feelings  and  his  judgment  at  the  time. 
Its  effect  on  that  part  of  the  House  which 
perfectly  understood   it,  corresponded   to  its 
merit.     But  Mr.  Pitt,   who  well  knew  how 
large  a  part  of  his  audience,  especially  among 
the  Country  Gentlemen,  were  little  conver- 
sant in  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  Age,  or 
familiar  with  Horace,  always  displayed  great 
caution    in     borrowing     from     those    classic 
sources.     In  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years  that 
I  have   heard  him   almost  daily  address  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  question  if  he  made 
in  all,  more  than  eight  or  ten  citations.     Fox 
and  Sheridan,  though  not  equally  severe  in 
that  respect,  yet  never  abused  or  injudiciously 
expended  the  stores  of  ancient  literature  that 
they  possessed.     Burke's  Enthusiasm,  his  ex- 
liaustless  memory,  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
more  frequently  carried   him  away  into   the 
Times   of  Virgil   and    Cicero :    while   Barre 
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usually  condescended,  whenever  he  quoted 
Latin,  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
County  Members. 

21st  February.]  A  minority  oi  seventeen,  in 
which  the  Ministry  remained  at  the  close  of 
the  Debate,  which  took  place  at  a  very  late 
hour,  and  in  a  very  crowded  House  of  Com- 
mons,   where   near   four   hundred   Members 
voted  j  seemed  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
Coalition.     Yet,    as   no   direct   censure   had 
hitherto  been  passed  upon  the  Administra- 
tion ;    and    as   the    condemnation   expressed 
relative  to  the  Peace,  was   couched   in  very 
moderate  terms;  simply  stating   that   "  the 
"  Concessions  made,  were  greater  than  our 
"  adversaries  were  entitled  to  demand  j"  it 
did  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  a  change 
in  the  Government  would  take  place.     Lord 
North  himself  had  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
during  the  two  Sessions  of  1779  and   1780, 
how  little  effect  a  majority  had,  in  compelhng 
him  to  retire  from  Office :  and  the  political, 
if  not  moral  disapprobation,  felt  at  the  recent 
junction  of  two  men  who  had  so  long  con- 
demned and  reprobated  each  other,  pervaded 
to  a  certain  degree,  all  ranks.     Even  the  very 
Majority  which  had  disapproved  of  the  Trea- 
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lies,  as  inadequate  to  our  just  expectations, 
yet  might  not  follow  up  their  Vote  by  any 
personal  attack  on  Ministers ;  or  if  they  did, 
might  fail  to  carry  the  House  with  them. 
And  if  so,  the  Coalition  would  remain  seated, 
as  before,  on  the  Opposition  Bench,  without 
deriving  any  benefit  from  their  late  success. 
A  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  to  con- 
scious integrity,  joined  fortitude  and  re- 
sources of  character,  seemed  exempt  from 
any  necessity  of  resigning,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  impeachment;  and  might  still,  by 
protracting  the  struggle,  terminate  it  advan- 
tageously to  himself.  Such  were  the  opinions 
at  that  time  generally  entertained,  and  the 
expectations  formed,  both  in,  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

But,  all  these  political  speculations  were 
suddenly  overturned  by  Lord  Shelburne's  im- 
mediate resignation.  Without  waiting  for  any 
broader  hint,  or  trying  by  any  exertions  to 
perpetuate  his  possession  of  power,  he  retired 
from  Ministry,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  done  during  the  present  reign.  There  has 
always  appeared  to  be  something  mysterious 
in  the  motives  which  impelled  him  thus  pre- 
cipitately, if  not  prematurely,  to  abandon  a 
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situation  which  he  had  attained  with  so  much 
labour,  as  well  as  address,  and  from  which 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  driven. 
So  singular  a  fact  was  variously  explained  or 
interpreted  at  the  tjme.  As  even  his  oppo- 
nents neither  attributed  to  him  want  of  x\m- 
bition,  nor  any  defect  of  firmness,  it  became 
requisite  to  discover  and  to  assign  other  rea- 
sons for  his  conduct.  Rumours,  which  sunk 
deep  in  the  public  mind,  were  not  only  spread, 
but  remained  uncontradicted,  asserting  that 
Lord  Shelburne  had  not  scrupled  to  avail 
himself  of  his  official  situation,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  various  kinds  that  it  conferred,  for 
purposes  of  private  emolument.  It  was 
pretended,  that  during  the  period  which 
preceded  the  late  Peace,  and  while  theNego- 
ciations  were  still  pending;  persons,  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  have  acted  by  his 
secret  directions,  had  speculated  largely,  as 
well  as  advantageously,  in  the  public  Funds. 
The  active  malignity  of  his  enemies  impelled 
them  to  trace  these  concealed  agents,  and  to 
obtain  proofs,  real,  or  fictitious,  of  the  fact. 
Even  the  names  of  Brokers,  and  the  sums 
actually  purchased,  to  an  immense  amount, 
which  were  maintained  to  have  been  done 
on  Lord  Shelburne's  account,  were  accurately 
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specified.  Similar  accusations  had  been,  in- 
deed, made,  as  I  have  before  observed,  against 
Lord  Bute  in  1762;  who  then  inhabited  the 
House  in  Berkeley  Square,  which  the  actual 
First  Minister  had  purchased  of  him,  and 
now  occupied.  It  was  commonly  said  "  to 
"  have  been  constructed  by  one  Peace,  and 
*'  paid  for  by  another."  If  these  reports  ori- 
ginated only  in  political  hostility,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  most  un- 
fortunate ;  no  such  imputations  having  been 
ever  thrown  on  Lord  North,  on  Fox,  or  on 
Pitt  while  in  power,  even  by  their  most  im- 
placable adversaries. 

In  addition  to  the  pretended  facts  above 
related,  others  were  invented  or  enumerated, 
strongly  corroborating  them.  It  was  said  to 
be  matter  of  notoriety,  that  previous  to  his 
coming  into  Office  as  First  Minister,  Lord 
Shelburne's  landed  property  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  his  Estates  at  Bowood  in  Wiltshire, 
were  all  greatly  encumbered.  His  enemies  as- 
serted, that  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  Peace, 
the  Mortgages  were  paid  off,  and  his  debts 
discharged.  But,  a  circumstance  which  made 
a  greater  impression,  arose  from  the  weight 
which  Mr.  Pitt  himself  involuntarily  gave  to 
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these  allegations,  by  his  own  line  of  conduct 
towards  Lord  Shelburne.  There  seemed,  in- 
deed, an  internal  evidence  in  Pitt's  mode  of  act- 
ing, which  implied  his  disapprobation,  either 
of  that  Nobleman's  general  Character,  or  of 
some  censurable  act  done  by  him  while  in  Em- 
ployment. For,  though  scarcely  ten  Months 
elapsed,  before  Pitt  came  again  into  power, 
yet  he  never  associated  Lord  Shelburne  to 
any  share  of  it,  nor  would  even  consent  to 
give  him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Lord 
President,  or  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  So  pointed 
an  exclusion  of  the  man,  who  had  first  called 
him  up  to  the  Councils  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
placed  him  there  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, at  three  and  twenty,  can  scarcely  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  except  by  some 
such  supposition.  It  is  true  that  Pitt  pro- 
nounced, as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  highest  Enco- 
miums on  his  principal,  during  the  course  of 
the  discussions  relative  to  the  Peace.  In  his 
memorable  Speech  of  the  21st  of  February, 
he  even  alluded  with  indignant  warmth,  to 
the  "  arts  of  defamation"  w^hich  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  enemies  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of 
degrading  him  in  the  national  estimation  : 
arts,  of  which   Pitt   professed   his   scorn,  as 
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"vvell  as  his  conviction  of  their  falsehood.  But, 
either  he  subsequently  altered  his  opinion, 
or  his  actions  contradicted  his  professions. 
That  towards  the  end  of  1784,  when  Pitt  was 
established  in  power,  he  advised  His  Majesty 
to  raise  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  rank  of  a  Bri- 
tish Marquis,  must  likewise  be  admitted. 
But,  that  Title  was  understood  to  be  given, 
(like  the  Earldom  of  Lonsdale,  conferred  by 
Pitt  on  Sir  James  Lowther,  earlier  in  the 
same  year),  as  payment  in  full  from  the  first 
Minister,  for  all  past  obligations  or  services. 
Lord  Shelburne,  after  his  resignation,  seemed 
in  fact  to  be  regarded  as  politically  extinct, 
though  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
faculties  of  body  and  mind,  nor  at  all  sup- 
posed to  want  Ambition.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  some- 
times took  a  part  in  the  Debates  of  the  upper 
House  3  but  he  never  openly  aspired  again  to 
become  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  nor  even 
to  enter  the  Cabinet. 

March.]  Throughout  the  whole  proceeding 
of  the  Ministerial  change  that  took  place  at 
this  time,  there  was  something  personal,  which 
attached  exclusively  to  himself  He  resigned, 
almost  immediately  after  the  second  Debate, 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  but  the  Adininistra" 
tion  was  by  no  means  on  that  account,  at  an 
end.  Pitt,  far  from  following  his  example, 
remained  in  office  more  than  five  weeks,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  retired  ;  a  circum- 
stance unprecedented  in  our  History  ! — An 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  interval  of  time 
followed  Lord  Shelburne*s  resignation,  during 
which  the  functions  of  Government  may  be 
said  to  have  suffered  a  suspension  j  while  the 
King,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Candidates  for 
power,  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Wil- 
liam the  Third  never  displayed  more  steadi- 
ness or  determination,  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  either  when  Prince  of  Orange,  or  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Crown  of  England,  than 
George  the  Third  manifested,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  **  Interregnum,"  as  it  was  de- 
nominated. Though  his  first  Minister,  from 
whatever  Motives,  had  quitted  him,  he  did 
not  abandon  himself,  or  forsake  those  indivi- 
duals who  remained  faithful  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  avoid  passing  under  a  yoke,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  equally  painful  to  himself,  and  per- 
,^  nicious  to  his  People. 

The  Coalitio-n^   having  twice  defeated  Ad- 
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ministration  in  the  House  of  Comnnons,  and 
having  compelled  Lord  Shelburne  to  retire, 
considered  the  business  as  effected,  and  their 
triumph  secure.  Resting  therefore  on  their 
Arms,  without  attempting  to  push  their  ad- 
vantages farther,  they  waited  till  the  King 
should  send  to  the  two  leaders,  in  order  to 
form  a  new  Ministry.  But,  in  this  expecta- 
tion, however  natural,  they  greatly  deceived 
themselves.  That  Prince,  as  if  conscious  that 
Lord  Shelburne  constituted  the  principal,  and 
the  most  vulnerable  object  of  attack  j  having 
disembarrassed  his  Councils  of  the  weight 
that  encumbered  them,  endeavoured  to  re- 
pair the  breach,  and  to  form  a  new  rampart 
against  Lord  North  and  Fox.  It  might  per- 
haps have  been  imagined,  that  the  presence 
of  the  former  Nobleman  in  Cabinet,  and  the 
share  of  Power  which  must  necessarilv  be  al- 
lotted  to  him  and  his  friends,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government;  would  have  tranquil- 
lized the  King's  mind,  by  affording  a  security 
against  the  attempts  or  character  of  the  latter 
statesman.  But,  he  knew  by  the  experience  of 
many  years,  the  pliability  and  easiness  of  Lord 
North's  nature :  nor  was  he  unacquainted  with 
the  energy  of  Fox's  mind,  or  unapprized  of 
the  efforts  that  he  would  probably  make,  in 
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order  to  cement,  and  to  perpetuate  that  ele- 
,vation,  which  he  had  now  nearly  attained 
with  so  much  difficulty.  The  King,  who 
considered  Fox  as  a  man  ruined  in  Fortune, 
of  relaxed  morals,  and  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  followers  resembling  him  in  these 
particulars ;  deprecated  as  the  severest  mis- 
fortune to  himself  and. to  his  Subjects,  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  a  person,  however 
eminent  for  capacity,  into  his  confidence  or 
Councils.  When  we  consider  these  circum- 
stances, we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  long, 
though  ineffectual  resistance  made  hy  His 
Majesty,  before  he  submitted  to  receive  the 
Law  from  the  "Coalition." 

■  During  the  course  of  the  Month  of  Marchj 
every  Measure  was  adopted  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  that  promised  to  avert  so  great  an  evil, 
and  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  new  Confe- 
derates. Earl  Gower,  to  whom  the  place  just 
vacated  by  Lord  Shelburne,  was  offered,  ma-, 
nifested  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  it,  if 
the  probable  means  of  maintaining  himself 
there,  could  be  demonstrated.  But,  by  what 
expedient  could  a  Minority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  converted  by  him  at  once  into 
a.  Majority?     The  difficulties   being   consi- 
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dered  as  insuperable,  the  experiment  was 
tlierefore  at  length  abandoned.  Meanwhile, 
the  Coalition,  indignant  at  so  long  a  delay, 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  impatience. 
Mr.  Coke,  Member  for  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, a  Gentleman  equally  respectable  for 
character,  and  distinguished  for  his  immense 
property,  having  given  notice  on  the  19th  of 
March,  that  if  no  Ministry  should  be  formed 
in  the  course  of  two  days,  he  would  move  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  on  the  subject;  the 
King,  conceiving  it  dangerous,  as  well  as 
useless,  to  protract  the  contest,  sent  his 
Commands  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  North,  to  wait  upon  him  at  St.  James's. 
I  have  been  assured  that  at  the  Audience 
which  took  place.  His  Majesty  offered  to 
concede  every  point  in  litigation,  except  one; 
namely,  that  Lord  Thurlow  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  Great  Seal.  If  that  Noble- 
man, he  said,  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
Office,  he  would  allow  the  new  Ministers  to 
dispose  of  all  other  Employments  at  their 
pleasure.  But,  no  arguments  could  induce 
the  Coalition  to  relax  upon  so  essential  an 
Article.  Fox  equally  disliked  and  dreaded 
the  Chancellor,  whose  intractability,  when 
added  to  his  influence  over  the  Royal  mind. 
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in  a  place  which  rendered  him  the  Director  of 
his  Sovereign's  conscience  j  exposed  the  new 
Candidates  for  Office,  to  perpetual  danger. 
They  insisted  peremptorily  on  putting  the 
Great  Seal  into  Commission.  Their  propo- 
sition being  as  firmly  rejected  by  His  Majesty, 
the  Conference  terminated  without  any  pro- 
gress or  beneficial  result. 

19th  March.]  Just  at  this  critical  juncture 
died  the  Honourable  Dr.  Frederick  Cornwallis, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  a  man  of  amiable 
character,  though  not  distinguished  by  the 
eminent  virtues  or  talents  of  Tillotson,  or  of 
Laud.  The  King,  who  well  knew  that  the 
Coalition,  or  in  other  words,  that  Fox,  had 
destined  that  great  ecclesiastical  Elevation, 
for  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  or  for 
Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  pro- 
bably, for  the  former  of  them  ;  and  who  was 
also  aware  that  if  he  wished  to  dispose  of  it, 
himself,  he  had  not  an  hour  to  lose;  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
That  excellent  Prelate,  whose  piety  and 
learning  rendered  him  one  of  the  ornaments, 
as  well  as  pillars  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
having  waited  on  His  Majesty,  was  informed 
\>y  him,  that  the  See  of  Canterbury  had  be- 
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come  vacant ;  and  that,  as  he  knew  no  person, 
in  his  opinion,  more  worthy  to  fill  the  Me- 
tropohtan  Chair,  he  wished  the  Bishop  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  added,  that  in  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  pubhc  affairs,  when  he  might,  every 
day,  be  compelled  to  take  new  Ministers 
into  his  Councils,  he  hoped  that  the  Bishop 
would  interpose  no  unnecessary  delay.  But, 
Dr.  Hurd,  far  from  desiring  a  dignity  so 
much  sought  after,  besought  the  King  to 
excuse  him  for  declining  it ;  stating,  that 
neither  his  health,  nor  his  frame  of  mind, 
were  adequate  to  the  extended  duties  of  the 
Metropolitan  See,  though  equal  to  fulfilling 
the  more  limited  Functions  of  his  own 
Diocese.  His  Majesty  having,  not  without 
great  reluctance,  yielded  to  these  reasons, 
then  insisted  that  the  Bishop  should  at  least 
name  the  person,  whom  he  conceived  most 
proper  to  succeed  Dr.  Cornwallis.  Hurd, 
without  long  hesitation,  mentioned  Dr.  Louth, 
Bishop  of  London  :  and  a  messenger  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  find  him,  at  his  house  in 
St.  James's  Square.  The  Bishop  arriving  in 
a  very  short  time,  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
Closet,  than  the  King  made  him  the  same 
proposition  which  he  had  done  to  Hurd.  Ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear,  he  met  from 
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that  Prelate  with  a  similar  refusal  j  and  one 
not  less   sincere,   as  well  as   inflexible,  than 
the  former.    In  this  unexpected  predicament, 
the  King  addressing  himself  to  them   both, 
said,  "  My  Lords,   I  will  not  press  either  of 
"  you    further :    but   before   you   leave   this 
*^  room,  you  must  recommend  a  proper  suc- 
"  cessor  to   the   deceased  Archbishop;   and 
"whomsoever  you  shall  agree  to  name,  I  will 
"  accept."      The  two    Prelates    having    re- 
quested to  be  allowed  a  short  time  for  con- 
sulting   together,   after   a   few   minutes  deli- 
beration, without  quitting  the  royal  presence, 
united  in  nominating  Dr.  John  Moore,  Bishop 
of  Bangor.     Being   sent  for  to  St.  James's, 
on  his  arrival,  to  his  no  small  astonishment, 
be  learned  the  reasons  for  which  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Court.     He  accepted  the  pre- 
ferment; but,  the  requisite  forms  incident  to 
the  Conge  d'elire,  and  other  ceremonies  in- 
dispensable to  the    Election,    prevented  the 
Translation  from  being  completed  before  the 
second  of  the  following  Month ;  the  very  day 
on  which  the  King  having  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, the  Coalition  actually  took  possession 
of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Moore,  whom  we  have  beheld  during 
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two  and  twenty  years.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury j   and  who  owed  his   elevation   to  that 
high  dignity,  to  the  joint  recommendations  of 
Hurd  and  Louth;  was  a  Prelate  of  an  irre- 
proachable life,  added  to  a  solid  understand- 
ing.    But,  his  first  advance  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  arose  from  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents,  which,  whatever  Juvenal  may  have 
said  to  the  contrary,  sometimes  seem  to  deter- 
mine,  no  less  than  merit,   the  color  of  our 
fate.    The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough, 
after  the  late  Duke's  decease  in  1758,  having 
occasion  for  a  tutor  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  her  youngest  son,   the  present  Lord 
Robert    Spencer;    applied    to    the   Dean    of 
Christ  Church,   Oxford,    requesting   him  to 
recommend  a  proper   person  to  her  for  the 
purpose.      I    have    been    assured,    that  Mr. 
Moore,    then    a    Servitor    of   that    College, 
of  very  obscure  birth  and  connections:  hap- 
pening to  cross  the  Quadrangle,  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  this  application ;  it  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  the  Dean's  mind,  that  he 
would  answer  the  description  of  the  tutor  de- 
manded by  the  Duchess.    He  hesitated  never- 
theless  for   some   time,    whether   he   should 
make   the   proposition   to  Mr.    Moore;    her 
Grace  having  positively  insisted  on  his  stipu- 
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lating,    that  whatever  individual   she  should" 
receive  into  her  family,  in  quality  of  Precep- 
tor to  her  son,  should  not  be  adnoitted  to  have 
the  hpnor  of  dining  at  her  table.     The  offer, 
when  naade  by  the  Dean,  was  however  ac- 
cepted under  that  exclusion :  but,  so  rapid 
became  Mr.  Moore's  progress  in  her  personal 
esteem,   no  less  than   in  her  affection,   that 
within   a  very  short  time  she  found   herself 
unable  to  dine  without  him.     Her  preference 
assumed  even  so  decided  a  character,  as  to 
leave  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  her  inclina- 
tion, if  he  had  encouraged  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prodigious  disparity  of  their  respec- 
tive situations  in  life;  to  have  bestowed  her 
hand  on  him  in  marriage.     Instead  of  thus 
acting,  as  a  man  of  narrow  or  sel6sh  Views 
would  have  done,  his  sense  of  honour  and  de* 
licacy  of  sentiment  led  him  to  communicate 
the  advances  made  him  by  the  Duchess,  to 
her  son   the   present  Duke.     A  conduct  so 
highly  disinterested,    and    principles   so   ele» 
vated,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  meet  their 
just  reward.     By  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
interest,  being  promoted  in  the  Church,  he 
was  in  progress  of  time  made  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury; from  which  situation   he  soon  be- 
came Bishop  of  Bangor ;  passing  through  no 
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other  intermediate  Episcopal  stage,  'till  he 
attained  to  the  Metropolitan  dignity.  Such 
an  impression  indeed  had  his  merit  and  cha- 
racter produced,  while  he  remained  at  Can- 
terbury, that  on  his  promotion  to  the  See  of 
Bangor,  all  those  persons  who  came  to  take 
leave  of  him,  expressed  their  full  conviction 
of  his  returning  to  them  again  as  Archbishop. 
."  We  console  ourselves,  Mr.  Dean,"  said 
they,  "  for  losing  you  at  present,  by  the 
"  confident  expectation  which  we  entertain 
^*  of  your  speedy  restoration  to  us."  I  return 
to  the  course  of  public  Affairs. 

On  the  complete  failure  of  the  first  attempt 
already  mentioned,  which  His  Majesty  made 
to  form  a  new  Administration  ;  many  propo- 
sitions were  suggested  to  prop  and  renovate 
the  still  existing  Ministry,  however  difTicult 
such  a  work  might  justly  be  esteemed  under 
the  actual  circumstances.  Mr.  Pitt,  de- 
sirous to  meet  the  King's  wishes  on  a  point, 
which  coincided  with  all  his  own  objects  of 
personal  elevation  and  Ambition;  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  promise  that  he 
would  accept  the  Post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  Office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer :  and  during  twenty- 
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four  hours,  he  might  be  said  to  have  in  some 
measure   actually    held    both    those    Offices. 
But,  at  the  end  of  that  short  time,  fmding 
it  impracticable,    after    full    examination,  to 
set  up  any  Government  which  promised  dura- 
tion, or  which  could  make  head  against  the 
'^  Coalition"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
reluctantly   retracted    his   engagement.     Re- 
duced almost  to  despair  by   so  many  disap- 
pointments, and  unable  to  effect  his  emanci- 
pation,   the  King  unquestionably   meditated 
the  extraordinary  project  of  visiting  his  Elec- 
toral Dominions,  and  relinquishing  for  a  time 
to  the  ''  Coalition,"  the  power  of  which  they 
had  forcibly  possessed  themselves.     But,  on 
communicating  his  intentions  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, that  Minister,    far   from   encouraging 
the  proposition,  gave  it  his  strongest  disap- 
probation.    "  There  is  nothing  easier.  Sir," 
said    he,  with    his   characteristic   severity    of 
voice  and  manner,  "  than  to  go  over  to  Ha- 
"  nover.     It  may  not  however  prove  so  easy 
"  to    return   from    thence    to    this   Country, 
when  your  Majesty  becomes  tired  of  Ger- 
many.    Recollect  the  precedent  of  James 
the  Second,    who   precipitately   embraced 
a  similar  expedient.     Your  Majesty  must 
^'  not   think  for  a  moment,  of  adopting  so 
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*'  imprudent  and  hazardous  a  step.  Time 
*'  and  patience  will  open  a  remedy  to  the 
*'  present  evils."  The  King,  happily  for 
himself,  acquiesced  in  Lord  Thurlow's  wise 
and  wholesome  advice. 

24th  March.]  While  these  interesting 
scenes  passed  at  St.  James's,  the  House  of 
Commons,  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
"Coalition,"  proceeded,  though  with  great 
apparent  caution  and  external  testimonies  of 
respect,  to  press  the  Sovereign"  by  every  con- 
stitutionalmeans,  that  he-would  put  an  end 
to  the  Interregnum;  which  Fox  denominated 
in  the  strong  Language  familiar  to  him,  "  the 
most  insolent  domination  that  ever  disgraced 
a  free  Country."  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Coke,  an  Address  to  that  purpose  being  voted, 
was  carried  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne : 
but  the  King,  neither  terrified  nor  shaken, 
replied  to  it  in  general  and  vague,  though  in 
gracious  terms.  The  Debate  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Coke's  Motion,' 
was  attended  with  a  curious  and  interesting 
circumstance.  Irritated  by  the  delays  and 
impediments  to  their  attainment  of  Power," 
the  '*  Coalition,"  affecting  to  consider  them 
as  caused  by  the  operation  of  secret  Influence 
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on  the  Royal  mind,  and  clearly  applying  the 
imputation  itself  to  Jenkinson;  that  Gentle- 
man, who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  re- 
pelled the  charge,  so  often  preferred  against 
him  in  the  course  of  the  present  Reign,  with 
the  most  decided  and  peremptory  denial  of 
the  fact.     He  candidly  admitted  indeed,  that 
be  had  seen  His  Majesty  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  Month:  but  he  jus^ 
tified  the  act,   as,  in   his  quality  of  a  Privy 
Councillor,  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons   of  his   Sovereign,    and    repair   to    St. 
James's,  whenever  officially  required.     The 
idea   of  secret  Influence   he  reprobated,    as 
only  a  bait   for   the  multitude,  invented  to 
delude  the  Nation,  and  brought  forward  on 
the  present  occasion,  merely  to  serve  political 
purposes.      Having  exculpated    himself,    he 
conjured  Lord  North,  though  now  allied  with 
Fox,  to  state  as  a  man  of  honour  and  vera- 
city, whether  during   his  Administration  of 
many  years,   when  they  acted  together,  his 
Lordship  had  ever  found  or  felt  such  a  pre- 
tended Influence  lurking  behind  the  Throne. 
Jenkinson  added,  that  so  implicit  a  reliance 
bad  he  on  Lord  North's  principles  of  Recti- 
tude, as  willingly  to  abide  the  issue  of  his 
declaration  respecting  the  point.   Thus  called 
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on,  that  Nobleman  rose,  and  in  terms  the 
most  explicit,  confirmed  all  that  Jenkinson 
had  asserted ;  disdaining  to  swell  the  popular 
cry,  and  protesting  that  he  never  had  expe- 
rienced any  concealed  agency  or  interposi- 
tion between  himself  and  the  Sovereign, 
while  he  had  presided  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  not  possible  for  a  declaration 
to  be  less  equivocal,  or  better  calculated  to 
undeceive  the  believers  in  secret  Influence : 
but,  the  opinion,  which  dated  from  a  very 
early  Period  of  the  King's  Reign,  had  taken 
too  deep  a  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was 
sustained  with  too  much  art,  to  be  eradicated, 
although  by  such  concurring  testimonies,^ 
Even  at  the  present  Day,  that  Conviction  is 
by  no  means  extinct. 

No  impression  having  apparently  been 
made  by  the  Address,  and  His  Majesty  re- 
maining inflexible.  Lord  Surrey  spoke  out  in 
stronger  language :  while  Lord  North,  on 
the  other  hand,  preserving  more  deference 
for  the  royal  feelings,  deprecated  any  harsh 
measures,  and  advised  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  King's  pleasure.  Fox,  however,  less 
delicate,  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Lord 
Thurlow,  if  not  by  name,  yet  by  description. 
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as  the  cause  of  so  culpable  a  suspension  of 
all  Government;  stigmatizing  him  with  the 
severest  epithets,  as  the  grand  adviser  of  the 
Crown  in  the  other  House.  Lord  Surrey, 
whose  manner,  person,  and  character,  seemed 
all  well  fitted  to  so  rough,  as  well  as  invidi- 
ous, a  task;  rising  again  in  his  place,  pro- 
posed more  affirmative  steps,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  King  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Commons,  by  forming  immediately  a  new 
Administration.  He  nevertheless  consented 
to  postpone  them,  on  receiving  Mr.  Pitt's 
information  and  assurance,  given  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  that  he  had  resigned  his 
Office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
Event,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  terminated  the  struggle;  and  forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards.  His  Majesty  finding 
it  vain  to  protract  his  resistance,  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  by  sending  a  second  time 
for  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

2td  April.]  If  we  consider,  by  the  abstract 
Principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  re- 
cognized at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which 
compels  the  Sovereign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  Majority  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
Conduct  of  George  the  Third,  in  resisting, 
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for  near  six  weeks,  their  Votes,  and  their  Ad- 
dresses : — if  we  reflect  moreover,  that  the 
consequence  of  his  pertinacity,  produced  a 
suspension  of  many  of  the  essential  and  vital 
functions  of  the  executive  Government;  at  a 
moment  too,  when  the  exertions  of  a  vigorous 
Administration  were  peculiarly  demanded,  in 
order  to  reduce  various  of  the  militarv  and 
naval  Establishments,  to  the  Standard  of 
Peace: — if  we  try  his  actions  by  these  Cri- 
terions,  we  may  be  tempted  to  accuse  him 
of  sacrificing  national  objects,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  private  resentments  or  preju- 
dices. But  Theory  and  practice  are  often 
found  to  be  so  much  at  variance,  that  it  be- 
comes unsafe  to  reason  always  from  the  for- 
mer, however  solid  may  appear  the  founda- 
tions. It  is  certain,  that  though  the  Country 
anxiously  desired  to  see  an  efficient  Govern- 
ment established,  and  deeply  lamented  the 
want  of  it  for  so  long  a  time;  yet,  the  King 
by  no  means  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  his 
People  at  large,  on  account  of  the  desperate 
contest  that  he  had  maintained  against  the 
'*  Coalition." 

The  Nation  in  general  regarded  tiie  union 
formed  between  Lord  North  and  Fox,  as  a 
VOL.  II.  z 
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mutual  sacrifice  of  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciple, to  Ambition,  or  rather,  to  the  love  of 
Office.  In  vain  did  those  leaders  endeavour 
to  justify  it,  by  recurring  to  past  periods  of 
our  History,  when  similar  Coalitions  were 
said  to  have  been  made  between  contending 
Factions.  The  interval  of  eleven  Months, 
which  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Fox  and 
Burke  were  accustomed,  day  by  day,  to  de- 
nounce their  new  Ally,  as  the  most  incapable 
and  wicked  of  Ministers,  appeared  too  short; 
and  the  transition  from  enmity  to  friendship, 
seemed  too  sudden,  to  admit,  of  being  easily 
or  satisfactorily  explained  to  vulgar  compre- 
hension. His  Majesty's  Principles,  however 
mistaken  they  might  be,  were  admitted  to  be 
upright,  and  intentionally  directed  always  to 
the  felicity  of  his  Subjects.  America,  which 
had  so  long  formed  the  object  of  contest, 
being  lost ;  with  the  termination  of  the  war, 
terminated  likewise  the  King's  unpopularity, 
which  had  principally  originated  from  that 
source :  while  on  the  other  hand.  Fox,  who 
during  several  years  had  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  People,  as  a  Patriot ;  now 
in  his  turn  attracted  severe  observations  on 
his  recent  junction  with  a  Minister,  the  Au- 
thor, as  he  asserted,  of  all  the  misfortunes 
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which  he  had  eloquently  depictured,  and 
which  were  still  deplored  throughout  the 
Country.  These  sentiments  and  opinions, 
which  began  already  to  operate,  and  which 
only  required  time  to  mature,  protected  the 
King  against  any  effects  of  popular  disappro- 
bation. But,  they  could  not  prevent,  or 
longer  protract  his  surrender  to  the  combined 
leaders,  who  now  compelled  him  to  receive 
them  into  his  Counsels,  without  further  delay. 

In  the  Audience  that  he  gave  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
Administration,  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal, 
or  even  to  disguise,  the  painful  emotions  by 
which  he  was  agitated  on  the  occasion.  He 
observed  to  that  Nobleman,  that  the  minis- 
terial Arrangement  to  which  he  now  sub- 
mitted, being  altogether  compulsory,  the  new 
Ministers  might  dispose  of  the  Cabinet  places 
and  other  Offices,  as  they  should  think  pro.- 
per :  that  he  would  not  oppose,  or  refuse  his 
signature,  to  any  Act  presented  to  him  offi- 
cially for  his  sanction;  but  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  such  Measures,  must 
wholly  rest  with  them.  And  he  added,  tliat 
he  would  not  create  any  new  British  Peers, 
at  their  recommendation ;  a  circumstance,  of 
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which  he  gave  them  distinct  and  early  noti- 
fication. The  "  Coalition"  having  acquiesced, 
at  least  tacitly,  in  these  avowed  principles  of 
the  King's  Conduct,  took  possession  of  the 
Government;    the   Duke   of  Portland   being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  Lord 
John    Cavendish    a   second    time    becoming 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Fox  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected;  leaving  to  Lord  North,  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Lord  Keppel,  who  disapproving  of  the  Con- 
ditions of  the  late  Peace,  had   resigned  the 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  imme- 
diately after   its   conclusion,  in  which   high 
Employment  he  had  been  replaced  by  Lord 
Howe;   was   reinstated   in  his  antient  func- 
tions :    while  Lord  Stormont  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.     I  have   been  assured 
that  the  Nobleman  last  mentioned,  did  not 
accept  that  situation,  till  he  had  clearly  un- 
derstood, as  he  conceived,  the  King's  plea- 
sure upon  the  subject;  who  not  only  approved, 
but  wished  him  to  take  the  Office,  as  it  would 
exclude  an  enemy  from  occupying  so  impor- 
tant a  place.     Yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  asserted  permission  and  approbation,  with 
the  resentment  that  His  Majesty  is  known  to 
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have  subsequently  expressed,  at  Lord  Stor- 
mont's  thus  actively  joining  the  Coalition. 
The  Privy  Seal  was  lastly  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle. 

By  this  new  Ministerial  arrangement,  the 
Cabinet,  which  under  Lord  North  had  con- 
sisted of  nine  individuals;  and  which,  under 
the  two  succeeding  Administrations,  was  aug-: 
mented  to  eleven  i  became  reduced  to  seven 
persons.  At  first  inspection,  there  seemed 
however  to  be  something  like  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  power  between  the  two  leaders 
and  Parties  who  had  recently  coalesced ;  the 
Rockingham  Party  reckoning /(;z^r,  and  their 
new  Allies  counting  tJiree  Votes.  But,  on 
closer  examination,  the  fallacy  became  pal- 
pable, and  it  was  evident  that  Fox  in  reality 
possessed  the  whole  authority  of  Government. 
Not  only  he  commanded  a  numerical  ma- 
jority: he  likewise  held  the  Treasury  under 
his  complete  influence.  Nor  was  this  the 
single  circumstance,  that  gave  him  a  pre- 
ponderating weight  in  every  Measure  or  de- 
liberation. The  energy  and  activity  of  his 
talents,  when  contrasted  with  the  flexibility 
and  indolence  of  Lord  North,  doubled  his 
personal,   as   well   as   political    consequence, 
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His  three  friends  in  the  Cabinet,  were  more- 
over incapable,  if  they  had  even  been  desirous, 
of  setting  limits  to  his  Ambition,  or  of  re- 
straining his  ascendancy.  To  Fox,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  might  indeed  be  said  to  owe  his 
elevation  to  the  Post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury;  an  eminence  to  which  his  own 
very  moderate  Abilities,  could  not  of  them- 
selves have  conducted  him.  In  like  manner, 
Lord  Keppel  stood  indebted  for  both  his  Place 
and  his  Peerage,  principally  to  Fox.  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  from  his  great  hereditary 
connexions,  and  recognized  integrity  of  Cha- 
racter, might  be  esteemed,  it  is  true,  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  any  Ministry:  but, 
though  independant  in  mind  and  in  fortune, 
yet  he  appeared  to  be  not  the  less  under  Fox's 
intellectual  dominion,  who  on  all  occasions 
propelled  and  guided  him,  in,  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Lord  North  on  the  contrary, 
by  no  means  possessed,  or  exerted,  the  same 
influence  over  his  two  Cabinet  adherents,  as 
Fox  maintained  among  his  Co-adjutors:  Lord 
Stormont  in  particular,  might  be  considered 
as  wholly  independant  of  Lord  North's  con- 
troul.  Nor  did  the  Offices  of  President,  and 
of  Privy  Seal,  in  themselves  confer  the  same 
active  rights  of  Ministerial  interference,   as 
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the  Treasury,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty; all  which  Departments  lay  in  Fox's 
partition  of  Employments.  These  circum- 
stances are  not  unessential,  when  we  specu- 
late on  the  state  of  public  Affairs  under  the 
Duiimvirs ;  and  may  partly  explain  the 
causes,  from  which  arose  some  of  the  most 
affirmative  Measures,  subsequently  adopted 
hy  the  "  Coalition." 

If  Fox,  however,  took  effectual  care  to  se- 
cure the  real  power  of  the  State  in  his  own 
hands,  he  in  return  allowed  Lord  North  to 
bestow^  many  of  the  great  ostensible  Situa- 
tions about  the  Court,  among  his  immediate 
friends.     The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  instead  of 
Privy  Seal,  the  Cabinet  Office  that  he  had 
formerly  held,  was  made  Lord  Steward  :  while 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  appeared  again  in  the 
Drawing  Room,   re-invested  with  his    white 
Wand  of  Lord  Chamberlain.      Lord  Towns- 
end,  restored  to  his  antient  Employment,  re- 
placed the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  head  of 
the  Ordnance.      He  was  a  Nobleman  of  very 
considerable  ability,  but,  of  great  eccentricity 
of  manners    and    character,    which    seemed 
sometimes    to    approach    to    Alienation    of 
Mind.      Cheerful  in  his  disposition,  affable. 
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convivial,  facetious,  and  endowed  with  un- 
common powers  of  conversation,  he  was 
formed  to  acquire  popularity.  He  eminently 
possessed  the  dangerous  talent ,  of  drawing 
Caricatures;  a  Faculty  which  he  did  not  al- 
ways restrain  within  the  limits  of  severe  pru- 
dence, though  he  no  more  spared  himself, 
than  he  did  others.  Jn  Ireland,  while  admi- 
nistering the  Affairs  of  that  kingdom  during, 
five  years,  he  gave  general  satisfaction  ;  and  I 
remember  Courtney  eulogizing  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  i^ 
the  language  which  Horace  uses  to  Augustus. 

"  Longas,  o  utinam,  Dux  bone,  Ferias 
Prcestes  Hibernire;  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 
Quum  Sol  oceano  subest." 

Indeed,  not  one  of  the  Viceroys  sent  over 
to  DubHn  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  be- 
tween 1772  and  1784,  could  compete  with 
Lord  Townsend  in  the  affection  of  the  Irish., 
Lord  Harcourt  was  too  grave  and  measured 
in  his  manners ;  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
had  too  cold,  stiff,  and  lofty  a  deportment  ;^ 
Lord  Carlisle  was  too  fine  a  Gentleman,  and 
too  highly  bred ;  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Earl  Temple,  both,  either  from  disinclination 
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or.from  physical  inability,  observed  too  rigor- 
ously tlie  virtues  of  temperance  and  abstemi- 
ousness ;  virtues  by  no  means  congenial  to  the 
soil :— lastly,  Lord  Northington  was  too  in- 
firm in  his  health,  to  acquire  general  attach- 
ment in  a  Country,  where  no  virtues,  how- 
ever eminent,  could  recommend  to  national 
approbation,  unless  accompanied  by  personal 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds.  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, whom  Pitt  sent  over  to  the  Sister  King- 
dom, early  in  17^4;  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  Establishment,  the  conviviality  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  excesses  of  his  Table,  in  all 
which  Particulars  he  resembled  his  Father, 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  obliterated  or  super- 
seded Lord  Townsend  in  their  regard  .  but  he 
paid  for  the  triumph  with  his  life,  falling  a 
victim  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  within  four 
years,  to  Ivis  irregularities, 

Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  commonly  called 
"  Spanish  Charles,"  from  the  Circumstance 
of  his  having  formerly  acted  as  Secretary  to 
the  English  Embassy  at  Madrid;  and  whom 
Pitt  created  with  nine  other  individuals,  a 
Peer,  in  1797,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bayning; 
was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Wallace 
became  once  more  Attorney  General.      Lord 
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Sandwich,  instead  of  presiding  over  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  directing  that  great  Department 
of  State,  dwindled  into  Ranger   of  the  two 
Parks :    but  as    some  compensation  for  this 
official  degradation,  his  son  Lord  Hinching- 
brook,  a  Nobleman  deservedly  acceptable  to 
his  Majesty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nest, loyal,  frank,  and  friendly  men   in  the 
kingdom,    was   made    Master   of  the    Buck 
Hounds.      If  he  fell  much  below  his  Father, 
in  Ability,  Application,  and  Talents  for  pub- 
lic Business,  he  possessed  greater  private  Vir- 
tues.    Sir  Grey  Cooper,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  obtained 
a  seat  at  the  Board.     Not  that  Fox  appeared 
by  any  means  oblivious  of  his  friends ;  a  fault 
which  never  could  be  imputed  to  him.    Burke 
went  back   with   great  alacrity,   to  the  Pay 
Office ;  as  did  his  Brother,  Richard  Burke,  to 
the  joint  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.    Mr. 
Frederick   Montague  resumed    his   place    at 
that  Board  :  while  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose 
recent  services  and  prominent  merit  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  never  shrunk  from  any  Exer- 
tion, however  rough  or  personal,  could  not  be 
passed  over  without  remuneration,  filled  the 
remaining  vacancy.    Considerably  more  than 
two  Centuries  had  elapsed,  since  the  gallant 
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and  distinguished  Earl  of  that  name,  so  well 
known  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  last  who 
bore  the  Title,  had  occupied  a  situation  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Crown. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  was  made  Secretary  at 
War :  and  though  his  talents  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  to  be  of  a  description  more 
elegant  than  solid ;  more  adapted  to  enter- 
tain, than  fitted  for  the  Desk,  or  for  the  Cabi- 
net; yet  I  have  been  assured,  even  by  those 
who  were  not  partial  to  him  among  his  own 
Profession,  that  he  gave  great,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  while  he  held  that  Employ- 
ment. His  person,  tall,  manly,  and  extreme- 
ly distinguished ;  set  off  by  his  manners, 
which,  though  lofty  and  assuming,  were  ne- 
vertheless elegant  and  prepossessing  3 — these 
endowments  added  grace  to  the  attractions  of 
his  conversation.  No  man's  society  was  more 
eagerly  courted  among  the  highest  Orders, 
by  persons  of  both  sexes.  He  possessed  no 
mean  poetic  talents,  peculiarly  for  composi- 
tions of  wit,  fancy,  and  Satire,  in  all  which 
he  far  exceeded  Fox.  They  had  been  brought 
up  together  from  early  life,  remained  insepa- 
rable to  the  last,  and  were  strongly  attached 
to  each  other.      Fitzpatrick,  like  his  friend. 
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was  a  constant  votary  of  Brookes's  Club,  and 
became  during  many  years,  a  victim  to  Play; 
but   he    possessed   one  advantage  over   Fox, 
namely,  the  support  arising  from  a  Profession. 
As  a  Member   of  the    House   of  Commons, 
he    obtained   no  distinction   for   Eloquence ; 
though  he  never  betrayed,  when  addressing 
Parliament,  any  want  of  ideas,  language,  or 
ability.     Under  Charles  the  Second,  he  would 
have  been  more  in  his  element  and  in    his 
place,  than  under  such  a  Prince  as  George 
the  Third ;  of  whose  Court  he  must  neverthe- 
less   always   be   considered   to    have   formed 
a  Constellation  and  an   ornament.      In   the 
"  Memoires  de  Grammont'*  he  would  assured- 
ly have  filled  a  very  distinguished  niche.     I 
witnessed  the  painful  spectacle  of  his  surviv- 
ing almost  all  the  personal  and  intellectual 
graces,  which  nature  had  conferred  on  him 
with  so  lavish  a  hand.    During  the  last  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  of  his  life,  it  might  be 
said  of  Fitzpatrick,  as  the  King  of  Prussia  ob- 
serves of  Prince  Eugene  in  the  Trenches  be- 
fore Philipsburgh  in    1734,  "  Ce  n'etoit   que 
"  Vombre  du  "rand  Eugene."      His  mind  and 
body,  perhaps  impaired  by  excesses  of  various 
Kinds,  had  equally  fallen  into  a  state  of  pre? 
mature  decay. 
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Sheridan  became  the  other  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Lee  was  replaced  in  his  former 
situation  of  SoHcitor  General.      For  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Northing- 
ton  was  selected  by  Fox.      His  person,  un- 
wieldy,  vacillating,    and  destitute  of  grace, 
seemed  to  disqualify  him  for  any  active  exer- 
tions of  body  ;  nor  were  his  faculties  brilliant : 
but  I  have  always  heard  that  he  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  was  as  much  beloved,  as  his 
infirmities  permitted,  during  the  period  of  his 
short  residence  in  that  kingdom.      The  em- 
bassy to  Paris,  Fox  destined  for  the  Duke  of 
Manchester.     His  figure,  which  was  noble; 
his  manners,  affable  and  corresponding  with 
his  high  rank,  prepossessed  in  his  favor :  but 
his  fortune  bore  no  proportion  to  his  dignity. 
Though  a  man  of  very  dissipated  habits,  and 
unaccustomed  to  diplomatic  business,  he  did 
not  want  talents.     Such  were  the  leading  Ar- 
rangements made  by   the  "  Coalition,"    on 
their  coming  into  power.      The  Great  Seal, 
which  no  expostulations  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  could  induce  them  to  leave  in  Thur- 
low's  hands,  and  which  Wedderburn  wisely 
declined  accepting  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  was  put  into  commission  ;   Lord 
Loughborough  being  placed  at  its  head.     He 
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constituted  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  new 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Lord  North,    it  must  be  reluctantly  con* 
fessed,  however  circurastances  may  justify  his 
union  with  Fox,  on  principles  of  policy,  of 
personal  safety,  or  of  necessity  ;  did  not  per- 
form in  this  great  Drama,  the  most  dignified 
part.    After  having  occupied  the  post  of  First 
Minister,  at  the  head  of  both  the  Treasury 
and  the  Exchequer,  for  twelve  Sessions  ^  it 
seemed  to  ordinary  observers,  no  little  degra- 
dation, at  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  to  ac- 
cept the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department;  and  to  take  his  seat  as  such,  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  where  he  had   so   long 
presided,    now    squeezed    between   Fox    and 
Burke.      I  own,  that  I  never  contemplated 
him  in  that  situation,  without  reflexions  allied 
to  pity.     It  is  true  that  we  have  since  seen, 
and  now  actually  behold,  an  Ex-first  Minister 
placed  in  the  same  Department,   after  having 
presided  at  the  helm  during  more  than  three 
years.      But  it    would  be  invidious,  and    it 
is   unnecessary,    to    draw    any    comparison 
between  the  two  individuals.      Neither  their 
descent,  the  period  of  their  respective  Ad- 
ministrations, nor  even,  according  to  my  es- 
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timate,  their  abilities,  can  be  considered  as 
having  any  similarity,  and  still  less,  any 
parity.  Mr.  Addington  was  moreover  re* 
moved  from  the  immediate  scene  of  his  fall  in 
1804,  and  translated  to  the  upper  House  of 
Parliament :  while  Lord  North  remaining  a 
Commoner,  with  the  Insignia  of  the  Garter 
across  his  breast,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  mi- 
nisterial Greatness  in  Eclipse,  like  Wolsey,  or 
like  Clarendon,  or  like  Bolingbroke.  Even 
the  compliments  and  the  caresses  of  his  late 
bitter  opponents,  now  become  his  Co-adju- 
tors,  always  appeared  to  me,  only  to  sink 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  House.  But  he 
seemed,  himself,  to  be  wholly  exempt  from, 
or  superior  to,  any  painful  emotions  at  the 
political  change  that  he  had  undergone.  The 
same  cheerful  complacency,  ready  wit,  and 
unaffected  good  humour,  always  charac- 
terized him  under  every  circumstance.  Some- 
times he  even  jested  on  his  own  descent  from 
the  highest  situation,  to  a  subordinate  place 
in  Government.  The  Apartments  constitutt 
ing  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  at  the  Trea- 
sury, being  situate  on  the  second  floor,  he 
experienced  some  fatigue  in  ascending  so 
many  steps ;  and  I  recollect  his  once  com- 
plaining, when  out  of  breath,  of  the  length  of 
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the  staircase.  Frequently,  from  the  effect  of 
long  habit,  or  from  absence  of  mind,  forget- 
ting the  change  in  his  official  situation,  he 
went  strait  to  the  Treasury  Chambers  on  the 
first  floor.  Such  was  the  oblivious  felicity 
and  equality  of  his  temper,  that  these  acci- 
dents, which  would  have  distressed  more  irri- 
table men,  never  externally  discomposed  him. 
His  eldest  son,  Colonel  North,  who  had  so 
actively  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  "  Coali- 
tion," was  made  one  of  the  two  Under  Secre- 
taries in  his  father's  Office. 
i. ;•..'(  .    "■       ,    . 

.  April.]  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  ex- 
isted a  desire,  if  not,  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Administration,  about  this  time, 
of  calling  up  Lord  North  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  But,  various  reasons  or  impediments 
probably  prevented  its  accomplishment.  The 
King  having  expressly  informed  the  Minis- 
ters, when  they  came  into  Office,  that  he 
would  not.  create  any  English  Peer,  at  their 
recommendation,  or  request  j  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  violate  his  resolution,  in 
order  to  elevate  Lord  North  to  that  dignity ; 
against  whom,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  felt 
highly  offended,  "or  rather  indignant,  for  his 
union  with  Fox.     Lord  North  himself,  how- 
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ever  well   he   supported   appearances  to  the 
world,  yet  probably  would  not  have  disliked, 
after   the   recent  events,  to    have   quitted   a 
scene  such  as  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  made  an  inglorious  figure,  and  where  re- 
collections very  humiliating  must  continually 
intrude  on  his  mind.     Fox  on  the  other  hand, 
could   not  possibly  be   averse  to  such  a   re- 
moval, as   he  wanted  no  Co-adjutor  to    aid 
him    on    the    Treasury    Bench ;    while   Lord 
North's  retreat  would  have  left  him  sole  Mi- 
nister, as  well  as  Manager,  of  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament.     But,   for   that   very    reason. 
Lord  North  ought   to    have   felt    himself  in 
some  measure  compelled  to  remain  a  Com- 
moner.    His  party,   already  shaken  and  di- 
minished, he   well    knew,  would  have   soon 
crumbled  away,  when  they  no  longer  beheld, 
nor  could  have  had  daily  access  to  their  lea- 
der.    Neither  would   he   have   attracted  the 
same  consideration  in  the  other  House,  as  he 
excited  in  his  actual  situation.     Pressed  be- 
tween the  amity   of  Fox,  and  the  hostility 
of  Pitt,  with  the  loss  of  America  about  his 
neck,  he  saw  himself  obliged,  after  having  so 
long   performed  the  first   figure,  to  become 
only  the  third  personage  in  the  State. 
VOL.  11,  2  a 
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The  public  business  of  every  kind,  which 
had  been  nearly  two  Months  delayed  by  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  that  we  have  con- 
templated,   at  length  began   in   Parliament. 
The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opened 
his  financial  Administration  with  a  Loan;  the 
terms  of  which,  if  not  as  beneficial  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  Country  as  might  have  been 
wished,  were  nevertheless,  he  said,  as  good 
as  could  be  procured  under  the  circumstances 
of  urgency  and  retardment,  in  which  the  cul- 
pable obstinacy  of  the  late  Ministers  had  in- 
volved every  Department.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
now  taken  his  place  on  the  Opposition  Bench, 
and  who  from  this  time,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of 
that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons;  op- 
posed and  censured  the  terms  of  Lord  John 
Cavendish's  Loan;  but  without  venturing  to 
divide  the  House  upon  it,  as  the  "  Coalition," 
he  was  aware,  would  have  much  outnumbered 
him.     Nor  did  he  prove  more  successful  in  an 
attempt  which  he  soon  afterwards  renewed, 
to  effect  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  than  he  had- 
been  in  the  former  Session.     He  pronounced 
indeed,  a  most  eloquent  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  suppoftedin his  Motion,  by  Fox. 
Two   Proselytes  likewise,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt, 
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and  Mr.  Dundas,  having  read,  each  their  po- 
litical recantation,  adopted  his  principles  for 
rendering  the  Representation  more  extended, 
as  well  as  more  pure  and  incorrupt.  But, 
the  House  remained  deaf  to  all  these  argu- 
ments, though  illustrated  by  examples;  the 
latter  of  which  did  not  even  appear  to  have 
obtained  for  those  who  exhibited  them,  the 
praise  either  of  disinterestedness,  or  of  sin- 
cerity. Fox  and  Sheridan,  while  they  sus- 
tained Pitt's  proposition,  yet  treated >  with 
contempt  and  derision,  the  pretended  sacrifice 
of  the  Borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Pitt  affected  to  offer  up  at  the  shrine 
of  the  British  Constitution,  as  a  victim  to  its 
renovated  purity.  If  we  reflect  on  the  close 
degree  of  consanguinity  that  existed  between 
William  and  Thomas  Pitt,  who  were  Cousins- 
german;  a  relationship  strengthened  by  per- 
sonal friendship : — and  if  we  likewise  recollect 
that  Thomas  represented  the  elder  Branch  of 
the  family;  we  may  perhaps  incline  to  think 
that  he  relied  on  being  speedily  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  for  this  mark  of  devotion,  as  effec- 
tively took  place  scarcely  eight  months  after- 
wards. Dundas,  who  had  a  long  and  a  keen 
political  sight,  having  already  determined  on 
attaching  liis^  future  political  fortune  to  Pitt,/ 

2  A  2 
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probably  thought  a  speculative  political  Tenet, 
undeserving  of  contention.  But,  the  recan- 
tation pronounced  by  both,  rather  tended  to 
throw  a  ridicule  on  the  proposition,  than  to 
recommend  it  to  the  House.  Lord  North 
made  ample  amends  for  his  passive  inactivity 
during  the  preceding  Session,  when  a  similar 
discussion  took  place.  He  spoke  with  un- 
common ability,  wit,  and  force  of  argument, 
against  all  representative  innovation,  Powis, 
who  rarely  coincided  with  him  on  any  point, 
joined  him  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pitt's  Re- 
solutions were  finally  negatived  by  a  far 
greater  majority  than  in  the  preceding  year ; 
out  of  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  Members 
who  voted,  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
having  divided  with  him. 

May.]  No  man  in  Office  made  a  more  con- 
spicuous  figure,  or  attracted  more  attention, 
during  the  Session  under  consideration,  than 
Burke  :  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  such  as 
his  friends  and  admirers  could  in  all  respects 
contemplate  either  with  pride,  with  pleasure, 
or  with  approbation.  It  excited  indeed  great 
regret,  that  a  person  endowed  with  parts  so 
eminent,  and  animated  by  Philanthropy  so- 
extended,  should  nevertheless  allow  himself  at. 
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times,  to  be  led  into  the  most  unjustifiable  de- 
viations from  ordinary  prudence  and  propriety 
of  conduct.     In  the  present  instance  he  in- 
volved his  party,  as  well  as  himself,  in  equal 
embarrassment,  by  his  intemperate  precipita- 
tion. Two  individuals,  Powell  and  Bembridge, 
the  one.  Cashier,  the  other.  Accountant,  of 
the  Military  Pay  Office,  having  been  accused 
of  malversation  m  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, had  been  dismissed  by  Colonel  Barre 
from  their  Offices,  while  he  was  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  under  Lord  Shelburne's  Adminis- 
tration.    On   Burke  coming  again  into  that 
Employment,  oue  of  his   first  acts,  without 
previously  consulting    Fox  upon  the  subject, 
was  to  reinstate  both  those  persons  in  their 
respective  situations.     Such  a  proceeding  re- 
lative to  Fmictiouaries  laboring  under  heavy 
charges,  and   about   to   become  subjects    of 
criminal   prosecution  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  naturally  formed  an  object  of  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  ex- 
cited very  pointed  animadversion.    Burke,  pe- 
tulant  and   irritable,  defended  with   warmth 
the  step  that  he  had  taken,  though  a  measure 
in  itself  evidently  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
all  parties.     Fox,  while  he  tacitly  lamented 
and  disapproved   the  Act,  yet  as  he   never 
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abandoned  his  friends  in  distress,  endeavoured 
to  justify  its  author.  The  interference  was 
nevertheless,  pecuharly  painful  and  dehcate 
on  his  part;  Powell,  who  had  risen  under  his 
father,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  being  supposed 
to  have  connived  at  some  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  public  money,  committed  by  that 
Nobleman,  while  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  ; 
or  of  which  appropriations  at  least,  he  stood 
loudly  accused  by  popular  prejudice.  It  was 
for  the  corrupt  concealment  of  a  sum  exceed- 
ing forty-eight  thousand  Pounds  in  the  Ac- 
counts of  Lord  Holland,  that  Powell  and 
Bembridge  were  now  about  to  undergo  a  trial. 
No  circumstance  therefore  could  have  been 
less  agreeable  to  Fox,  while  standing  in  the 
conspicuous  situation  of  Secretary  of  State, 
than  to  be  thus  compelled  by  Burke's  impru- 
dence in  restoring  them  to  their  places,  to 
come  forward  as  the  Advocate  and  Apologist 
of  such  a  transaction. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however  much 
they  shewed  on  every  occasion,  a  disposition 
to  approve  and  to  sanction  the  general  mea- 
sures of  Administration;  manifested  neverthe- 
less strong  disapprobation  of  Burke's  conduct 
in  this  instance,  by  compelling  him  to  ac- 
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cept  the  Resignation  of  Bembridge.  Powell, 
overcome  either  by  the  weight  of  his  own  re- 
flections, or  by  his  inability  to  sustain  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  his  culpability  j  after  losing  in 
a  great  nrieasure  tiie  use  of  his  faculties,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  with  a  razor.  Bem- 
bridge, endowed  with  a  firmer  mind,  or  strong- 
er nerves,  was  reserved  for  the  infamy  of  a 
pubhc  trial  and  condemnation,  before  Lord 
Mansfield.  The  prosecution,  reluctantly,  but 
ably  and  fairly  conducted  by  Lee,  the  Solici- 
tor General,  terminated  in  the  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  fraud  imputed  to  Bembridge, 
for  which  the  Court  sentenced  him  to  a  se- 
vere fine  and  imprisonment.  Every  exer- 
tion which  the  purity  of  our  Jurisprudence 
will  allow,  was  made  to  soften,  or  to  avert, 
the  Severity  of  the  stroke.  Burke,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  appear  in  Court,  seated  upon 
the  Bench,  during  the  proceedings,  gave  the 
strongest  attestations  to  Berabridge's  charac- 
ter for  integrity.  He  was  accompanied  there 
by  Lord  North,  who  likewise  condescended 
to  join  in  a  similar  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  and  probity  of  the  accused,  during 
the  time  that  he  had,  himself,  formerly  held  the 
Post  of  joint  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  But, 
these  efforts,  which  proved  unavailing*  only  at- 
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tracted  censure  towards  the  persons  who  thus 
attempted  to  screen  from  punishment,  a  con- 
spicuous delinquent:  while  the  proofs  exhi- 
bited of  his  guilt,  impressed  the  paijlic  mind 
with  opinions  highly  unfavorable,  not  merely 
to  Burke  himself,  at  least  in  a  prudential 
point  of  view ;  but  to  the  Ministry  in  which 
he  filled  so  distinguished  a  place, 

3d  June.]  Scarcely  had  this  affair  ceased 
to    occupy   attention,  when    Burke   plunged 
himself  into  a  second  embarrassment,  hardly 
less  painful  to  his  friends.     A  Bill  for  the  re-- 
gulation  of  the  Pay  Office,  having  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  himself,  which 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and  difference 
of  opinion,  in  its  passage  through  the  Com* 
mittee;  the  contending  parties  agreed  to  fill 
up  the  Blanks  amicably,  after  the  House  rose, 
round  the  Speaker's  Chair.  Burke  being  Pay-» 
master  General,  of  course  took  an  active  part, 
as  did  many  other  Members ;  and  the  Clauses 
were  understood  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
way  specified,  by  mutual  consent.     But,  Mr. 
Estwick,  Member  for  Westbury,  on  a  Motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  House,  rising  up  in  his  place^, 
preferred  a  formal  charge  against  Burke;  ^c^ 
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cusing  him  of  having  gone  into  the  engros- 
sing room,  after  the  Bill  in  question  had  been 
carried  there;  of  expunging  three  Clauses,  and 
altering  a  fourth,  all  which  he  re-modelled 
to  his  own  taste.  Such  an  act,  if  it  had  been 
proved,  might  have  led  to  very  grave  con- 
sequences; and  must  in  any  case  have  at- 
tracted public  censure,  or  produced  a  repri- 
mand from  the  Chair.  Fox  immediately  came 
forward  with  his  characteristic  manliness  of 
Mind,  to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  whose  conduct 
was  severely  arraigned  by  Pitt.  The  House 
admitted  the  Secretary's  justification  as  sa- 
tisfactory, and  did  not  inflict  any  mark  of 
its  disapprobation  on  Burke  ;  though  the  ex- 
cuses offered,  or  reasons  alleged,  for  his  Con- 
duct, were  by  no  means  such  as  completely 
exculpated  him  in  the  opinions  of  impartial 
men.  It  appeared  however,  by  the  testimony 
of  Cornwall  the  Speaker,  that  Burke  had 
not,  as  he  was  accused  of  doing,  either  ex- 
punged or  altered  any  Clause  in  the  engros- 
sing Office.  The  Speaker  at  least  asserted, 
and  the  House  lent  credit  to  his  assurance, 
that  the  misconception  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  put  the  Question 
on  the  four  Clauses,  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  they  all   passed    without   notice.      Pitt 
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contended,  that  even  though  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  were  true,  yet  the  expunged  Clauses 
must  be  restored,  and  debated  anew  by  the 
House.  As  the  proposition  could  not  be  re- 
fused, they  were  therefore  brought  up,  and 
negatived  without  a  Division.  The  Speaker's 
testimony,  whether  accurate,  or  not,  extri- 
cated Burke  3  and  Fox  manifested  the  gene- 
rous ardor  of  his  mind  throughout  the  whole 
transaction  -,  an  ardor  which  always  impelled 
him  to  cover  the  errors  of  those,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  in  politics  or  friendship. 
But,  he  did  not  the  less  in  private  condemn 
Burke's  imprudence;  and  he  was  said  to  have 
warned  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  as  he 
valued  his  Office,  not  to  involve  his  friends, 
and  the  Administration  of  which  he  composed 
so  conspicuous  a  Member,  in  a  third  similar 
Dilemma,  during  the  remainder  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Among  the  persons  of  Eminence  who  have 
"  strutted  their  hour,"  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  who  about  this  time 
disappeared  from  the  great  public  Theatre, 
may  be  named  General  Sir  John  Irwin.  His 
person,  manners,  and  conversation,  were  all 
made  for  the  Drawing  Room,  where  he  seemed 
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always  to  be  in  bis  native  element.     Though 
declining  in  life,  yet  bis  figure,  tall,  graceful, 
and  dignified,  set  off  by  all  tbe  ornaments  of 
Dress,    accompanied    with   a  Riband  and  a 
Star,    rendered    him    conspicuous    in    every 
company.     He  constantly  reminded  me  of  a 
Marshal   of  France,  such   as   they   are    des- 
cribed by  St.  Simon,  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth.      His   politeness,    though    somewhat 
formal,  was   nevertheless  natural  and   capti- 
vating.    Perhaps,  at  least  so  his  enemies  as- 
serted, his  military  talents  were  not   equally 
brilliant  with  his  personal  accomplishments ; 
but  he  had  not  risen  the  more  slowly  on  that 
account,  to  the  honors,  or  to  the  eminences, 
of  his  profession.      Besides  a  Regiment  and  a 
Government  conferred  on  him  by  the  Crown, 
he  had  held  during  several  years,  the  post  of 
Commander  in  Chief  in   Ireland,  with  very 
ample   appointments    and  advantages.     But, 
no  income,  however  large,  could  suffice  for 
his  expenses,  which   being  never  restrained 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  finally  involved 
him    in    irretrievable   difficulties.      The   fact 
will  hardly  obtain  belief,  that  at  one  of  the 
entertainments  which  he   gave  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  the  year  17^1,  at  Dublin,  he 
displayed  on  the  table,  as  the  principal  piece 
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in  the  Dessert,  a  representation  of  the  Fortress 
of  Gibraltar  invested  by  the  Spanish  forces, 
executed  in  Confectionary.  It  exhibited  a 
faithful  view  of  that  celebrated  Rock,  so  dear 
to  the  English  Nation  j  together  with  the 
"works.  Batteries,  and  Artillery  of  the  be- 
siegers, which  threw  sugar  plums  against 
the  walls.  The  expense  of  this  ostentatious 
piece  of  magnificence,  did  not  fall  short  of 
fifteen  hundred  Pounds ;  and  so  incredible 
must  the  circumstance  appear,  that  if  I  had 
not  received  the  assurance  of  it  from  Lord 
Sackville,  I  should  not  venture  to  report  it  in 
these  Memoirs. 

The  greatest  intimacy  subsisted  between 
that  Nobleman  and  Sir  John,  who  owed  much 
of  his  advancement  and  success  in  life,  to  the 
protection  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset.  Lord 
Sackville's  disinterested  friendship  still  conti- 
nued to  bring  him  into  Parliament,  as  his  own 
Colleague  for  East  Grinstead,  after  Irwin's 
return  from'  Ireland,  which  took  Place  on  the 
dissolution  of  Lord  North's  Administration, 
down  to  his  final  departure  from  England. 
Decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Baih,  which 
then  conferred  much  distinction  -,  and  ojf  which 
he  never  failed  to  display  the  Insignia  when- 
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ever  he  went  to  the  House,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  imposing.     Even  of  a  morning, 
in  his  greatest  undress,  he  wore  a  small  Star 
embroidered  on  his  frock,  without  which  he 
rarely  appeared  any  where;  and  his  travelling 
Hussar  Cloaks,  bore  the  same  brilliant  badge 
of  Knighthood.      No  man  better   knew   the 
value  of  external  figure,  aided   by   manner; 
and  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield  himself,  had 
not  more  successfully  studied  the  Graces.     It 
was  impossible  to  possess  finer  manners,  with- 
out any    affectation  3  or    more   perfect  good 
breeding.     With  such  pretensions  of  person 
and  of  address,  it   cannot   surprize   that  he 
attained   to    a   great  degree  of   favor   at  St. 
James's.     The  King  considered  and  treated 
Irwin,  as  a  person  whose  conversation  afford- 
ed him  peculiar  gratification.     He  often  de- 
lighted to  protract  the  discourse  with  a  Cour- 
tier, whose  powers  of  entertainment,  however 
extensive,  were  always  under  the  restraint  of 
profound  respect ;  and  who  never  forgot  the 
character  of  the  Prince  whom  he^  addressed, 
even  for  a  single  moment.     Irwin,  though  so 
fine  a  gentleman,  loved  all  the   indulgencies 
of  conviviality,  in  which  gratifications  he  ne- 
ver restrained  himself.     The  King,  not  unac-* 
quainted  with  these  particulars,   having  said 
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to  him  one  day,  at  the  Drawing  Room,  when 
conversing  on  his  common  mode  of  hfe, "  they 
"  tell  me.  Sir  John,  that  you  love  a  glass  of 
"  wine  j"  "  Those,  Sir,  who  have  so  re- 
"  ported  of  me  to  Your  Majesty,"  answered 
he,  bowing  profoundly,  "  have  done  me  great 
''  injustice.   They  should  have  said  a  Bottle." 

Sir  John  Irwin's  first  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Physician  Sir  Edward  Barry, 
who  wrote  with  so  much  elegance  and  infor- 
mation on    the    "  Wines  of  the  Ancients;" 
brought  him  no  issue  :  but  he  afterwards  con- 
tracted a  more  obscure  matrimonial  connexion. 
On  his  return  to  England,  his  debts  became 
so  numerous,  and   his  creditors  so  importu- 
nate, that,  though  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, his   person   still    remained    secure,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  reside  longer  with  com- 
fort in  this  Country.     Quitting  therefore  pri- 
vately his  elegant  house  in  Piccadilly,  oppo- 
site the  Green  Park,  he  retired  to  the  Conti- 
nent;   and   landing    in   France,  he   hired   a 
Chateau  in  the  Province  of  Normandy,  where 
His  military  rank  secured  for  him  every  tes- 
tiniony  of  respect  from  the  surrounding  Gen- 
try.    He  nevertheless  soon  experienced  such 
pecuniary  difficulties,  that  as  he  could  nou- 
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rish  no  hope  of  ever  revisiting  his  native 
Country,  he  removed  over  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
I  believe  he  died  at  Padua,  about  the  mouth 
of  May,  1788,  in  great  obscurity,  though  not 
in  distress.  The  King,  vi'ho  sincerely  regret- 
ted his  departure  from  England,  and  who 
well  knew  the  causes  of  it,  often  expressed 
his  concern  for  Sir  John  Irwin's  misfortunes; 
which  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  send- 
ing Sir  John,  the  sum  of  a  thousand  Pounds 
from  his  Privy  Purse,  in  two  separate  pay- 
ments. I  know  this  fact  from  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  ;  who  was,  I  think,  himself, 
the  channel  through  which  His  Majesty  trans- 
mitted the  first  donation  of  five  hundred 
Pounds, 

Lord  John  Cavendish,  though  he  had  ne- 
gociated  and  brought  forward  the  Loan  ne- 
cessary to  be  raised,  soon  after  he  entered  on 
Office ;  yet  did  not  propose  the  Taxes  which 
were  to  pay  the  Interest  of  it,  until  many 
weeks  later  in  the  Session.  He  at  length  laid 
them  before  the  House  of  Commons,  where, 
on  the  whole,  they  appeared  to  meet  with  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  even  attracted  some 
Encomiums.  But,  Lord  John,  whose  talents 
were  not  eminently  adapted  for  the  discussion 
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of  Measures  of  Finance,  having  stated  his 
Ways  and  Means  with  tolerable  precision, 
left  the  task  of  explaining  and  defending 
them,  principally  to  his  Associates  in  power. 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  undertook  it  with 
great  ability,  repelled  the  comments  made 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  on 
the  new  Taxes:  while  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  quitting  his  seat  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  retired  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Debate,  behind  the  Speaker's 
Chair;  from  which  retreat  he  peeped  out  on 
either  side,  as  individuals  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  approving  or  of  censuring  his  Budget. 
Lord  John's  acknowledged  purity  of  charac- 
ter, when  joined  to  his  many  virtues  j  not  to 
dwell  on  his  high  Descent;  rendered  him 
universally  respected :  and  the  advantage 
which  his  Party  derived  from  those  qualities, 
in  the  public  estimation,  was  incalculable. 
The  Nation  even  seemed  silently  to  demand 
some  such  Guarantee,  when  the  interests  of 
the  Country  were  committed  to  a  man  of 
Fox's  ruined  Fortune,  and  dissipated  habits  of 
life.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  true,  who  had  been  so 
recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer, 
scarcely  possessed  more  property  than  his 
rival.     But  the  people  of  England  knew  how 
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to  discriminate  between  their  respective  defi- 
ciency. Pitt,  though  not  more  distinguished 
by  habits  of  economy,  than  Fox,  yet  had  not 
dissipated  his  small  paternal  fortune  in  any 
ostensible  vices :  while  Fox,  besides  a  landed 
Estate,  and  a  lucrative  Ofiice,  both  which  he 
sold,  had  squandered  an  immense  sum  of 
ready  money.  Indeed,  though  Fox  always 
appeared  to  me,  whenever  Loans  or  Budgets 
were  discussed  in  Parliament,  to  display  a 
capacity  for  arithmetical  Calculation,  and  all 
,  the  talents  requisite  for  a  Minister  of  Finance, 
scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt's  abi- 
lity in  that  line ;  yet,  I  believe,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  any  man's  mind,  to  place  Fox  in  the 
controul  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  any  period  of  his  life.  Almost  as  well 
might  Henry  the  Fifth  have  placed  Falstaff 
there.  Fox  himself  seemed  not  to  emulate  a 
higher  post  than  Secretary  of  State,  always 
interposing  Lord  John  Cavendish  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  public  money.  Nor  could 
the  British  People  confide  their  interests  to 
more  incorruptible  integrity,  than  distin- 
guished the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : 
but  he  could  not  sustain  the  slightest  compa- 
rison with  Pitt,  nor  even  with  Lord  North, 
in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  understanding, 
VOL.  II,  2  B 
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or  in   his   parliamentary  talents,  and  know- 
ledge of  business. 

While  the  Rockingham  Party,  during  many 
years  had  been  excluded  from  Office,  they 
loudly  declaimed  against  Abuses  of  every  des- 
cription, particularly  against  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  various 
Departments.  Nor,  during  the  very  short  pe- 
riod that  the  Treasury  was  under  their  con- 
troul,  which  did  not  exceed  three  Months, 
can  it  be  denied  that  they  endeavoured  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  engagements. 
Burke,  who  stood  forward  in  the  invidious 
character  of  a  Reformer,  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable merit  with  the  Country  at  large,  by 
his  exertions  to  reduce  exorbitant  demands,  or 
to  abolish  obsolete  and  overgrown  Establish- 
ments of  every  kind.  But,  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's life,  these  efforts  wholly  ceased. 
From  the  period  of  their  union  with  Lord 
North,  when  they  began  confidently  to  count 
on  a  quiet  possession  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment, at  least  for  a  few  years,  in  consequence 
of  their  strength  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; they  seemed  to  have  greatly  relaxed 
in  the  severity  of  their  political  principles. 
Above  all,  they  manifested  a  decided  aversion 
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to  any  Reforms  which  did  not  originate  with 
themselves,  and  which  were  not  subjected  to 
their  own  Ministerial  Controul.  A  striking 
exemplification  of  this  fact,  presented  itself 
before  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  watched  all  their  conduct, 
and  canvassed  all  their  measures,  with  jea- 
lous, as  well  as  unremitting  attention  j  having 
brought  forward  a  Bill,  in  order  to  establish 
regulations  in  the  Fees,  Perquisites,  and  other 
emoluments  received  in  most  of  the  public 
Offices;  instead  of  finding  any  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  met  with  the 
warmest  opposition  in  that  quarter.  Lord 
John  Cavendish  possessed  indeed  too  much 
ingenuousness  of  character,  altogether  to  dis- 
pute the  utility  of  the  objects  proposed,  and 
therefore  contented  himself  with  partially  and 
indirectly  resisting  the  plan  :  but  Fox  and 
Burke  loaded  the  Bill,  its  author,  and  the 
Administration  of  which  he  had  lately  com> 
posed  a  part,  with  the  severest  Epithets  or 
Imputations.  Some  of  the  comparisons  and 
allusions  made  by  Burke  in  particular,  reflect- 
ing contemptuously  on  Pitt,  as  a  Projector 
and  a  Reformer,  appeared,  when  falling  from 
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his  lips,  to  affect  his  Audience  with  no  little 
surprize ;  he  having  so  recently,  himself,  laid 
claim  to  general   approbation,  in   the  same 
character.      As   it  might   nevertheless   have 
seemed  too  indecorous,    not   to   permit   the 
Bill  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  Minis- 
ters allowed  it  to  go  up  to  the  Peers :  but, 
t/ierey  the  whole  force   of  government  drew 
out  in  array  against  the  Measure.     Even  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  seldom  exhibited  any 
specimens   of  Eloquence,    stigmatized  it   as 
"  more  a   disease,   than   a  remedy;"    while 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  decried  it,  as   being  both 
trifling  and  vexatious  in  its  Nature.  Thus  at- 
tacked, the  Measure  was  finally  negatived. 
Such   a   Repugnance,    demonstrated    to  the 
very  objects  of  retrenchment,  which  they  had 
themselves  affected  to  introduce  only  a  few 
Months  before,  with  so  much  zeal,  even  into 
the  Palace,  and  at  the  Table  of  the  Sove- 
reign;  evidently,  because  they  were  now  pro- 
posed from  a  hostile  source ;  did  not  fail  to 
make  an  adequate  impression  on  the  public 
mind.    It  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Ministry  in  every  quarter  of  the  Kingdom; 
and  by  unmasking  them  in  some  measure,  it 
silently  prepared  the  way  for  those  astonish- 
ing events  in  the  interior  of  the   Govern- 
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nient,  which  took  place  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  Abuses  which  Pitt  had  at- 
tempted to  point  out  and  expose,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  which  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  indeed  of  a  descrip- 
tion so  singular,  as  to  excite  not  only  asto- 
nishment, but  even  to  produce  a  degree  of 
ridicule.  They  served  to  shew  what  extensive 
depredations  had  been  committed  upon  the 
public,  in  many,  or  in  all  the  principal  Of- 
fices, previous  to  the  period  of  Lord  North's 
resignation.  That  Nobleman  formed  the 
mark,  at  which  Pitt  levelled  his  severest  cen- 
sures ;  nor  could  the  House  altogether  refrain 
from  laughter,  at  one  of  the  charges,  specify- 
ing a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  Pounds, 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
article  of  Whipcoi^d.  The  annual  expense  of 
the  first  Minister  for  his  individual  Stationery, 
did  not  fall  short,  as  it  appeared,  of  thirteen 
hundred  Pounds.  Lord  North,  when  called 
on,  made  nevertheless  not  only  a  plausible, 
but  a  very  satisfactory  defence,  to  most  of  the 
alleged  Items.  Relative  to  the  consumption 
of  AVhipcord,  which  had  excited  a  great  deal 
of  mirth,  having  professed  at  the  same  Time, 
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his  total  ignorance,  Robinson  undertook  to 
give  some  sort  of  explanation  ^  which,  how- 
ever ingenious  or  even  well  founded  it  might 
be,  yet  diverted,  more  than  it  satisfied  his 
hearers. 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  period  antece- 
dent to  1782,  the  Abuses  practised  in  many 
great  official  Departments,  which  exceeded 
all  reasonable  Hmits,  loudly  demanded  parlia- 
mentary regulation.  I  have,  myself,  had  oc- 
casion to  hear,  if  not  to  see,  specimens  and  in- 
stances of  depredation  j  (for  they  well  merited 
the  name ;)  which  will  hardly  obtain  belief  in 
the  present  days.  I  knew  with  some  degree 
of  intimacy,  a  Lord  of  Trade,  who  possessing 
a  Borough,  and  a  very  large  fortune,  was 
himself  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  successive  Parhaments.  On  his  being 
sworn  in  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  issued  an 
order  to  provide  a  great  number  of  pewter 
Inkstands  for  his  own  usej  which  he  after- 
wards commuted  into  one  composed  of  Silver. 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  Levee,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  green  Velvet,  fabricated,  as  fame  reported, 
out  of  the  materials  ordered  in  his  public  cha- 
racter, for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making 
l^ags  to  contain  Office  papers.      His  friends 
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and  correspondents  could  recognize  the  Sta- 
tionery, of  which  he  had  made  an  ample  pro- 
vision, more  than  ten  years  after  the  Board  of 
Trade  itself,  abolished  by  Burke's  Bill,  had 
ceased  to  have  any  existence.  Even  since 
1782,  similar  facts  are  said  to  have  taken 
place.  This  Gentleman,  or  rather  his  wife, 
formed  one  on  the  List  of  British  Peerages, 
intended  to  have  been  either  revived  or  cre- 
ated, by  Lord  North  and  Fox  j  the  number  of 
which,  as  I  recollect,  amounted  to  thirty 
two,  or  thirty  three;  if  the  "  Coalition"  had 
forced  their  way  a  second  time  into  the  Cabi- 
net, in  the  beginning  of  1784,  as  they  con- 
fidently expected. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  official  and  Minis- 
terial appropriations  of  the  Public  Money,  to 
private  purposes,  that  distinguished  the  Times 
under  our  review.  From  the  Ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
Lord  North's  Government,  few  places  of  con- 
siderable emolument,  in  any  Department, 
were  given,  wholly  unfettered,  to  the  nominal 
occupant.  Even  under  Lord  Rockingham's 
first  Administration  in  17^5,  we  find  Wilkes 
quartered  on  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  and 
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Admiralty  Boards,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
10401.  a  year ;  the  Marquis  paying  him  5001, ; 
the  inferior  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  601.  each; 
and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  each 
401.  This  curious  fact  is  stated  in  Home's 
Letter  to  *'  Junius,"  of  the  31st  July,  177L 
It  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied.  When 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  1771.  accepted  the  Office  of  Privy  Seal, 
which  had  been  previously  destined  for  Lord 
Weymouth;  "  Junius"  more  than  insinuates, 
that  the  last  mentioned  Nobleman  was  quar- 
tered by  the  Duke  upon  Rigby,  who,  from 
1768  to  1782,  nominally  occupied  the  sole 
Paymastership  of  the  Forces.  I  knew  a  Lady 
of  Quality,  who  having  been  daughter  to  a 
person  high  in  Office,  was  commonly  said  to 
have  rode  sixteen  persons  at  one  time;  to 
whom  her  father  had  given  places,  under  that 
express  condition  or  reservation.  I  believe 
she  outlived  them  all.  Governments,  military 
Appointments,  Offices  in  the  Excise  and 
Customs;  in  a  word,  places  of  every  descrip- 
tion, at  home  and  abroad,  were  frequently 
loaded  with  Riders.  These  practices  were 
disdained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  became  First 
Minister;  but  he  was  necessitated  in  many 
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cases  to  commit  a  greater  inroad  on  the  Con- 
stitution, by  distributing  Honours  and  Digni- 
ties, as  a  substitute  for  emoluments. 

July.]  The  fruitless  attempt  made  by  Pitt, 
to  regulate  the  abuses  of  Fees  in  the  public 
Offices,  did  not  constitute  the  only  unsuccess- 
ful parliamentary  effort  undertaken  by  him, 
during  the  Session.  A  short  time  before  its 
close.  Lord  John  Cavendish  having,  as  it 
would  appear,  somewhat  incautiously  or  in- 
advertently laid  on  the  Table,  a  List  of  pub- 
lic Accountants,  from  whom  Balances  of  mo- 
ney exceeding  in  the  whole  forty-four  Mil- 
lions, were  due  to  Government ;  Pitt  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  House  to  vote  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  requesting  His  Majesty 
to  take  measures  for  compelling  the  persons 
named,  to  account  for  the  sums  so  remaining 
in  their  hands;  and  for  preventins:  a  future 
recurrence  of  the  same  Abuse.  He  seemed 
authorized  to  assume,  that  such  a  Motion 
would  be  too  analogous  to  the  avovi'ed  dispo- 
sition and  professions  of  the  Rockingham 
Party,  to  experience  from  them  any  resist- 
ance. All  the  ability,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Ministerial  Benches,  were 
nevertheless  called  out,  in  order  to  invalidate 
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the  authenticity  of  the  very  Document,  laid 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Table  i  which  his  Colleagues  now  declared 
to  be  destitute  of  proper  authority,  and  con- 
sequently, an  unsafe,  as  well  as  inefficient 
basis,  on  which  to  found  the  proposed  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne.  This  treatment  of  Lord 
John  in  his  official  capacity,  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  by  his  own  friends,  in  the  face  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  appear  at 
first  sight,  either  the  most  respectful  to  him, 
or  even  the  most  decorous  to  themselves. 
Sheridan,  with  consummate  Address,  con- 
trived, however,  to  render  it  in  some  measure 
pialatable,  by  a  delicate  mixture  of  compli- 
ment to  his  integrity,  and  of  censure  on  his 
prudence:  while  Lord  North  and  Fox  played 
their  whole  Artillery  upon  Pitt.  The  two 
Secretaries  of  State  seemed  on  that  day,  to 
act  in  perfect  concert,  and  to  be  cordially 
united.  Having  thus  extracted  almost  every 
Clause  from  the  Address,  which  rendered  it 
efficient  or  useful,  they  allowed  it,  when  mu- 
tilated and  harmless,  to  pass  the  House. 

16th  July.]  The  Session,  protracted  to  the 
middle  of  July,  now  drew  towards  a  termina- 
tion.     During    the    space    of   about   three 
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Months  that  Parliament  remained  sitting  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry,  both 
Houses,  in  particular  the  Commons,  had 
manifested  the  utmost  disposition  to  give 
them  every  support.  The  Opposition,  though 
conducted  by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  while  it  was 
tacitly,  as  well  as  powerfully,  sustained  by 
Jenkinson;  yet  rarely  ventured  on  a  Division, 
which  only  exposed  the  paucity  and  infe- 
riority of  their  numbers.  Lord  North,  how- 
ever obscured  he  might  be  by  the  superior 
energy  of  Fox,  still  remained  the  nominal 
leader  of  a  very  numerous  body,  who  looked 
to  him  for  protection  against  the  violent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rockingham  Party.  But  his 
Colleague,  without  the  title,  was  already  be- 
come the  real  First  Minister ;  as  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham  had  been  formerly,  under 
the  late  and  present  Reign,  when  only  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  when  holding  the  Privy  Seal. 
The  strength  of  Fox's  character,  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  the  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  talents  j — this  com- 
bination of  endowments  naturally  attracting 
adherents,  enabled  him  to  absorb  the  whole 
power  of  Government.  Burke,  ardent,  inde- 
fatigable, and  never  losing  sight  of  his  object, 
impatiently  looked  forward   to  the  great  task 
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of  refoiining  and  remodelling  India.  The 
advanced  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
Administration  came  into  power,  and  that 
circumstance  only,  had  induced  him,  as  well 
as  his  Colleagues,  to  allow  the  present  Session 
to  elapse,  without  immediately  availing  them- 
selves of  the  patronage,  and  multiplied  sources 
of  advantage,  which  the  Indian  Empire  of- 
fered to  their  avidity.  It  presented  a  rich 
harvest,  which  they  devoured  by  anticipation  j 
and  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  reluctantly 
postponed,  even  for  a  few  Months.  But, 
the  magnitude,  importance,  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  political  machine  by  which 
India  was  governed,  demanded  mature  deli- 
beration, before  they  ventured  to  reconstruct 
it,  as  they  meditated,  entirely  on  new  prin- 
ciples. It  was  therefore  finally  determined 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  call  Parliament  together 
early  in  the  approaching  Autumn,  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  King  was  expressly  made 
to  declare  the  Intention,  in  his  Speech  pro- 
nounced from  the  Throne,  on  the  Proroga- 
tion. Sheridan,  by  a  wonderful  combination 
of  almost  all  talents  which  can  meet  in  man, 
under  the  controul  of  unalterable  equality  of 
temper,  began  already  to  compete  with  Burke 
in  parliamentary  estimation  9  and  frequently 
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obtained  a  more  ready  or  patient  hearing 
from  the  House.  Every  day,  while  it  con- 
firmed the  ascendant  which  he  had  there  ac- 
quired, placed  him  higher  among  the  most 
distinguished  supports  of  Administration. 

If  the  Coalition  looked  round  at  home,  they 
beheld  at  this    period,  a  docile   Parliament, 
originally  called    together   by   Lord   North ; 
and  of  which  Assembly  he  still  retained  in  his 
hands,  many  of  the  secret  Springs  or  Keys, 
in  both  Houses.      Abroad,  every   thing  an- 
nounced the  continuance  of  Peace.     America 
was  indeed  lost ;  but  the  emancipated  Colo- 
nies had  ceased  to  be  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
France,  exhausted  even  by  her  late  advan- 
tages beyond  the  Atlantic,  weak  in  her  Go- 
vernment, and   altogether   convulsed   or  de- 
ranged in  her  Finances ;  already  nourished  in 
her  vitals  the  seeds  of  that  fatal  Revolution, 
which  has   since  overturned  order,  religion, 
morals,    and   the   antient   fabric   of  Europe. 
Joseph   the  Second,    Emperor  of  Germany, 
suppressing  Monasteries  and  religious  Esta- 
blishments with  one  hand ;  with  the  other,  in 
direct   violation   of    all    subsisting   Treaties, 
rashly  and  wantonly  demolished  to  their  foun- 
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dations,  the  works  of  the  Garrison  Cities  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  I  witnessed,  my- 
self, during  the  course  of  that  Summer,  the 
expulsion  of  the  last  remains  of  the  Dutch 
troops  maintained  in  the  Barrier  towns,  and 
the  destruction  or  demolition  of  the  Fortifi- 
cations themselves.  Except  Luxembourg, 
placed  at  one  extremity;  and  the  Citadel  of 
Antwerp,  situate  at  the  other  Termination; 
it  was  obvious  that  scarcely  any  obstacle  re- 
mained, to  exclude  France  from  overrunning 
the  Low  Countries  at  her  pleasure.  If  these 
reflexions  appeared  however  to  cause  no  un- 
easiness to  Ministers,  yet,  a  domestic  source 
of  just  anxiety  which  they  could  not  sur- 
mount, presented  itself  in  the  fixed  and  un- 
conquerable Alienation  of  the  King.  In  vain 
did  they  endeavour  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  his  personal  favor.  He  received  with 
formality  and  coldness,  all  their  advances; 
allowed  them  to  dictate  measures ;  gave  them 
Audiences,  signed  papers,  and  complied  with 
their  advice:  but  he  neither  admitted  them 
to  his  confidence,  nor  ceased  to  consider  them 
as  objects  of  his  individual  aversion.  The 
consciousness  of  this  sentiment  existing  in  the 
royal  bosom,    which  sunk   deep  into   Fox's 
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mind,  naturally  impelled  him  to  substitute 
other  foundations,  on  which  to  construct,  and 
to  perpetuate,  his  ministerial  Greatness. 

No  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  studying  Fox's  character,  or  of  being  in- 
formed respecting  his  political  line  of  action, 
to  which  I  have  had  access;  can  however 
doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred  gentle- 
ness before  force,  and  conciliation  in  prefer- 
ence to  harsher  methods  of  confirming  his 
power,  if  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  had 
been  open  to  him.  He  well  knew  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  retain  Office  in  defiance  of  the 
Sovereign ;  and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
by  his  junction  with  Lord  North,  though  he 
had  stormed  the  Cabinet,  he  had  lost  his 
popularity.  All  his  original  principles  were 
monarchical,  and  even  his  Ambition  partook 
of  the  pliability  of  his  nature.  His  very  ne- 
cessities rendered  him  ductile,  and  loudly 
called  on  him  to  bestow  some  attention  on  his 
private  fortune.  In  fact  we  may  question 
whether  a  more  complying  Minister,  or  one 
more  disposed  to  have  gratified  his  Master  in 
every  legitimate  object  of  royal  desire,  could 
have  been  found  among  His  Majesty's  Sub- 
jects.    Mr.  Pitt  manifested  by  no  means  the 
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same  acquiescence,  or  the  same  suavity  and 
ready  submission,  on  a  variety  of  occasions, 
when  afterwards  in  Office.  He  was  on  the 
contrary,  often  intractable  and  pertinacious, 
as  I  know,  even  upon  points  painfully  inter- 
esting to  the  King.  But,  if  George  the  Third 
did  not  regard  him  with  affection,  he  at  least 
considered  him  with  esteem ;  and  unfortu- 
nately for  Fox,  it  was  not  easy  to  acquire  the 
favour  of  the  Sovereign,  except  through  the 
Channel  of  bis  moral  approbation.  *'  Hoc 
**  foiite  derivata  Clades.'*  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Secretary  watched  for  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, of  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  pro- 
fited, to  insinuate  himself  into  the  royal 
Confidence.  There  was  no  Mistress  to  faci- 
litate his  approaches,  to  soften  asperities,  and 
to  form  the  medium  of  reconciliation.  Under 
George  the  First,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  or 
the  Countess  of  Darlmgton,  would  have  per- 
formed that  office  for  him,  though  not  gra- 
tuitously ;  as  Mrs.  Howard,  or  Madame  de 
Walmoden,  would  equally  have  done  with 
George  the  Second. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  question  on  the 
other  hand,  that  His  Majesty  justly  appre- 
ciated the  Secretary's  character,  and  was  well 
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aware  that  he  would  not  prove  more  intract- 
able or  riu^id  while  in  Office,  than  other  men; 
But  he  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  such 
assistance.  I  know  that  some  three  or  four 
years  after  the  time  of  which  I  now  speakj 
the  King  finding  himself  alone  with  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Lords  of  his  Bedchamber  ever  since  his  Ac- 
cession to  the  Crown,  and  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  converse  unreservedly  on  many 
subjects ;  the  discourse  turned  on  the  Co- 
alition Ministry.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Duke, 
"Your  Majesty  might  safely  have  allowed 
."  Mr.  Fox  to  remain  in  Office,  and  you 
"^  would  have  found  in  him  every  disposition, 
"  to  comply  with  your  wishes.  I  can  assert 
"  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  was 
"  scarcely  any  proof  of  his  personal  devotion, 
"  or  any  sacrifice  that  he  would  not  have 
"  made,  to  acquire  your  favour."  "  He 
."  never  said  as  much  to  me,"  answered  the 
King.  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  as- 
"  suredly  he  did  not,  because  Your  Majesty 
*'  never  gave  him  any  encouragement  to  ven- 
"  ture  on  taking  such  a  step."  George  the 
Third,  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  his 
captivity,  only  looked  to  emancipation,  ami 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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never  attempted  to  gain  or  to  conciliate  his 
Ministerial  Jailors. 

Meanwhile  emerging,  as  the  Duties  of  his 
high  Office  compelled  him,  from  the  dissipa- 
tion and  society  of  Brookes's;  Fox,  during 
this  brilliant,  but  transitory  portion  of  his  life, 
fulfilled  with  universal  approbation,  I  might 
even  say,  admiration,  all  the  essential,  no  less 
than  the  ostensible  functions  of  Secretary  of 
State.  At  his  house  in  Grafton  Street,  where 
he  resided,  he  received  and  entertained  the 
foreign  Ministers  then  resident  in  London 
from  the  various  European  Courts,  with  dis- 
tinguished  Eclat.  They,  who  were  never 
weary  of  his  conversation,  respected  his  ta- 
lents, while  they  admired  the  immense  variety 
of  his  information  on  all  diplomatic  points. 
Delighted  at  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote 
or  conversed  in  French,  an  Accomplishment 
not  so  general  at  that  Time,  as  it  is  now  be- 
come j  they  were  not  less  gratified  by  the 
liberal  hospitality  of  his  table,  added  to  the 
noble  amenity  and  frankness  of  his  manners. 
Nor  can  it  be  sufficiently  regretted,  that  a 
man  so  much  formed  to  have  done  Honor, 
and  to  have  rendered  essential  service  to  his 
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Country,  as  Fox ;  should,  by  the  errors  or 
imprudencies  of  his  own  conduct,  have  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  his  Sovereis^n,  and 
thus  have  excluded  himself  from  Office.  We 
cannot  reflect  without  concern,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  life  prolonged  to  its  fifty-eighth 
year.  Fox  sat  only  about  nineteen  months  in 
the  Cabinet,  taken  altogether :  while  Pitt, 
•who  terminated  his  comparatively  short  ca- 
reer at  forty-seven,  passed  almost  his  whole 
life  after  he  attained  to  manhood,  in  the  first 
Employments ;  or  rather,  in  the  highest  si- 
tuation of  State,  that  of  Prime  Minister. 
However  we  may  dispute  as  to  the  superiority 
of  Talents  in  these  two  extraordinary  and 
jllustrious  men.  Posterity  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  decide  respecting  the  superiority  of  their 
Judgement. 

August.]  Pitt  availing  himself  of  this  In- 
terval of  political  Leisure,  afforded  him  by  the 
Triumph  of  the  "  Coalition,"  and  the  Recess 
of  Parliament,  endeavoured  to  catch  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  the  Continent,  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  before  visited.  As  if  he  foresaw 
that  no  other  occasion  would  ever  again  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity, 
he  crossed  over   to  Calais,  and  directed   his 
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Course  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    Mr.  George  Rose,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  when 
Pitt  filled  the  Post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  who  has  since  deservedly  risen 
by  his  distinguished  financial  talents   or  ser- 
vices, to  much  higher  official  situations ;  ac- 
companied him.     I  met  them  by  accident,  at 
Antwerp.      Pitt    proceeding     afterwards    to 
Paris,  was  presented  by  our  Embassador,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
at  Fontainbleau,  where  the  French  Court  al- 
ways  passed  a  considerable   portion   of  the 
Autumn.     His   Name,  and  the  fame  of  his 
distinguished   abilities,    which   had  preceded 
his  appearance,  disposed  all  to  admire  him : 
but  the  King,  in  compliance  with  the  stupid 
Etiquette,  that  interdicted  him  from  speaking 
to  Foreigners,  who  were  presented  at  Court  j 
when  added  to  his  natural  shyness  j  did  not, 
•I  believe,  exchange  one  word  with  Pitt.    The 
Q.ueen,  whose  superior  energy  of  mind  eman- 
cipated her  from  such  restraints,  treated  him 
with    the    utmost    distinction.      Marie   An- 
toinette entered  into  conversation  with   him, 
as  far  as  his  cold  manner,  encreased  by  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  Language, 
would  permit  her  to  engage  him  in  discourse. 
*'  Monsieur^'  said  she  to  him,  on  his  retiring^ 
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with  a  manner  even  more  expressive  than  the 
words,  ''  Je  suis  charmce  de  voiis  voi?\  ef. 
"  de  vous  avoir  vue.^'  Pitt  took  care  to  re- 
turn to  London  from  his  short  excursion,  in 
time  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

,    While  the  two  leaders  of  Ministry,  and  of 
Opposition,  were  thus  respectively  occupied, 
the  one  in  his  official  duties  at  home,  and  the 
other  on  the  Continent  ^  the  King  became  a 
prey  to  habitual  dejection.     Throughout  all 
the  troubles  of  his   reign,  when  Wilkes  and 
when  "  Junius  "  excited  disaffection   among 
his   Subjects,    as   well   as    during    the   most 
distressful    periods    of    the   American   AVar; 
or  when  the  Capital  exhibited  scenes  of  out- 
rage and  of  popular  violence;  he  had  main- 
tained a  serene  countenance,  and  manifested 
an   unshaken    firmness.      But,    his    fortitude 
sunk  under  the  bondage  to  which  "  the  Co- 
"  alition"  had  subjected  him.     His   natural 
equality  of  temper,  suavity  of  manners,  and 
cheerfulness  of  deportment,  forsaking  him  in 
a  great  measure,  he  became  silent,  thought- 
ful, taciturn,  and  uncommunicative.     Some- 
times, when  he  resided  at  Windsor,  mounting 
his  horse,  accompanied  by  an  Equerr^^  and  a 
single  footman  3  after   riding    ten   or   twelve 
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miles,  scarcely  opening    his  lips,    he  would 
dismount  in  order  to  inspect  his  hounds,  or  to 
view  his  farming  improvements  :  then  getting 
on  horseback  again,  he  returned  back  to  the 
Queen's  Lodge  in  the   same  pensive  or  dis- 
consolate  manner.      From  time  to  time,  he 
admitted  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Lord  Thurlow, 
both  of  whom  were  Privy  Councillors,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him.     He  even  repeated  to 
the  latter  of  those  distinguished  persons,  his 
wish  already  expressed,  of  going  over  to  his 
Electoral  Dominions  for  a  few  months  5  and 
abandoning  to   the  Ministers,  the  power   of 
which  they  had  got  possession.      But  Lord 
Thurlow,   after    again   dissuading    him   from 
having  recourse  to  any  strong  or  violent  expe- 
dients  for   procuring  present  emancipation ; 
exhorted  him  to   wait   for  a  favorable  occa- 
sion, which  Fox's  impetuosity  or  imprudence 
would   probably  furnish,   to  liberate  himself 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Coalition.     Time  soon 
presented  the  propitious  moment  for  putting 
this  advice  into  execution. 

September.]  His  Majesty  remaining  inflexi- 
ble in  his  resolution  not  to  create  any  British 
peers  on  the  ministerial  recommendation,  they 
contented  thenjselves  with  tendering  him  a 
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list  of  eight  or  nine  Irish  Peerages,  However 
reluctantly,  he  yet  consented  to  exercise  this 
act  of  the  Prerogative.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  the  Definitive  Treaties  of  Peace 
were  concluded  with  France  and  Spain;  while 
David  Hartley,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose,  signed  another  Treaty  with 
America.  Hartley,  who  was  Member  for 
Hull,  though  destitute  of  any  personal  re- 
commendations of  manner,  possessed  some 
talent,  with  unsullied  probity,  added  to  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  and  labour.  His  sight, 
which  was  very  defective,  compelled  him  al- 
ways to  wear  spectacles.  The  Rockingham 
Party  had  not  among  them  a  more  zealous 
adherent ;  but  in  Parliament,  the  intolerable 
length,  when  increased  by  the  dulness  of  his 
Speeches,  rendered  him  an  absolute  nuisance, 
even  to  his  own  friends.  His  rising  always 
operated  like  a  dinner  bell.  One  day,  that 
he  had  thus  wearied  out  the  patience  of  his 
audience;  having  nearly  cleared  a  very  full 
House,  which  was  reduced  from  three  hun- 
dred, to  about  eighty  persons,  half  asleep  ; 
just  at  a  time  when  he  was  expected  to  close, 
he  unexpectedly  moved  that  the  Riot  Act 
should  be  read,  as  a  document  necessary  to 
elucidate,  or  to  prove,  some  of  liis  foregoing 
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assertions.  Burl:e,  who  sat  close  by  liim,  and 
ivho  wishing  to  speak  to  the  Question  under 
discussion,  had  been  bursting  with  impatience 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  finding 
himself  so  cruelly  disappointed,  bounced  up, 
exclaiming,  "  The  Riot  Act !  my  dear  friend, 
"  the  Riot  Act !  to  what  purpose !  don't 
"  you  see  that  the  mob  is  already  completely 
"  dispersed  ?"  The  sarcastic  wit  of  this  re- 
mark, in  the  state  of  the  House,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  View  only  empty  Benches; 
when  encreased  by  the  nianner  and  tone  of 
despair,  in  which  Burke  uttered  it;  convulsed 
every  person  present  except  Hartley,  who 
never  changed  cciuitenance,  and  insisted  on 
the  Riot  Vet  being  read  by  one  of  the 
Clerks. 

I  have  heard  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
then  Mr.  Jenkinson,  say,  that  Hartley  hav- 
ing risen  to  speak,  about  five  o'clock,  during 
the  Session  of  the  year  1779,  in  the  month 
of  June,  or  of  July ;  and  it  being  generally 
understood,  that  he  would  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue a  long  time  on  his  legs,  as  he  was  to 
conclude  with  making  a  Motion  ;  Mr.  Jenkin- 
^oiv^rofited  oi  the  occasion  to  breathe  some 
country  air.     He  walked  therefore,  from  the 
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House,  to  liis  residence  in  Parliament  Street ; 
from  whence  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode 
out  to  a  place  that  he  rented,  some  miles  from 
town.  There  he  dined,  strolled  about,  and  irt 
the  evening  returned  slowly  to  London.  As 
it  was  then  near  nine  o'clock ;  before  he  went 
down  a  second  time  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  dispatched  a  servant  to  Mrs.  Ben  net, 
the  Housekeeper,  requesting  to  be  informed, 
of  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  who  had 
spoken  in  the  course  of  the  Debate,  and  like- 
wise to  know  about  what  hour  a  Division 
might  probably  be  expected  to  take  place. 
The  footman  brought  back  for  answer,  that 
Mr.  Hartley  continued  still  speaking,  but, 
was  expected  to  close  soon ;  and  that  no 
other  person  had  yet  risen  except  himself.  In 
fact,  when  Mr.  Jenkinson  entered  the  House 
soon  afterwards,  Hartley  remained  exactly  in 
the  same  place  and  attitude  as  he  was,  near 
five  hours  before ;  regardless  of  the  general 
impatience,  or  of  the  profound  repose  into 
which  the  majority  of  his  hearers  were  sunk. 
However  incredible  this  Anecdote  appears, 
I  have  related  it  without  exaggeration. 

October.]  Autumn  produced  universal  tran- 
quillity;  a  Peace  with  Holland,  following  the 
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Treaties  made  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ame- 
rica. In  India,  hostilities  had  been  long  ter- 
minated with  the  Mharattas ;  and  the  death 
of  Hyder  Ally,  the  most  formidable  enemy 
with  whom  we  had  to  contend  in  the  East, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1782,  enabled 
us  to  continue  the  contest  with  France  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  till  the  arrival  at 
Madras,  of  the  intelligence  of  a  general  Paci- 
fication in  Europe.  I  availed  myself  of  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  to  convey  the  first  in- 
formation of  this  event  to  India,  and  thereby 
stopped  the  further  effusion  of  blood.  Lord 
Walsingham,  who  honoured  me  with  his 
Friendship,  having  in  his  Possession  two 
"  Extraordinary  Gazettes,"  issued  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1783,  gave  me  one  of  them  ^ 
which  Gazette  I  forwarded  on  the  25th  of 
that  Month  by  the  common  Post,  overland, 
through  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and 
Bussora,  to  a  friend  at  Madras.  It  contained 
the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  just  signed  at  Pa- 
ris, between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  King's  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  East 
India  Company,  were  equally  bound  by  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  policy,  to  have 
anticipated  that  Gazette.  But,  Lord  Syd- 
ney,  then  Secretary   of  State  for  the   De- 
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partment,  having  delayed,  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  nature  of  the  Administration, 
which  continued  during  many  weeks  in  a 
species  of  suspension,  after  Lord  Shelburne's 
resignation,  to  dispatch  the  "  Crocodile" 
Frigate,  with  the  intelligence;  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  remaining  from  the  same 
cause  equally  negligent  or  torpid ;  my  letter 
reached  Madras,  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  Month  of  June.  Full  six  weeks 
elapsed  subsequent  to  that  time,  before  any 
official  information,  either  from  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  from  the  British  Government,  or 
from  the  East  India  House,  arrived  on  the 
Coast  of  Coromandel.  Our  position,  at  the 
moment  when  my  account  was  received  in 
that  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  might  be  esteemed 
most  critical,  as  we  had  formed  the  Siege  of 
Cuddalore,  and  were  under  hourly  apprehen- 
sion of  a  Sally  being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  ;  whose  Force  within  the  Walls,  far 
exceeded  the  Number  of  our  own  Troops 
stationed  in  the  Trenches  before  the  place. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Macartney, 
then  Governor  of  Madras,  having  despatched 
his  Secretary,  Sir  George  Staunton,  to  Cud- 
dalore, with  the  Gazette  which  my  friend 
had  laid  before  him ;  Bussv,  who  commanded 
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the  French  Forces,  recognized  its  authenti- 
city, and  consented  to  pubhsh  an  immediate 
Cessation  of  Arms.     When  the  account  of  so 
extraordinary  a  fact  was  received  in  London 
from   Madras,    early  in    1784,  together  with 
the   recoGfnition   of  its   beneficial    results   to 
the  East  India  Company  j  a  Member  of,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  then  enjoyed  great 
Consideration  in  Leadenhall  Street-  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  public  Benefits  that  had 
accrued  from  it,  evinced  a  desire  of  procuring 
for  me,  as  its  author,  some  honorary  Mark  of 
the  Company's  satisfaction  or  gratitude.    But, 
on  his  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  Deputy  Chairman,  they  observed^ 
that  to  thank  me  for  sending  out  intelligence 
of  the   conclusion  of  Peace,  must   seem    to 
imply  a  tacit  condemnation  of  their  own  de- 
lay in  so  long  withholding,  or  rather,  in  neg- 
lecting to  forward,  the  information.     The  bu- 
siness  remained  therefore  in  oblivion ;  but  I 
do  not  the  less  reflect  upon  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  acts  of  my  whole  Life. 

Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  himself,  like 
Buonaparte,  from  the  rank  of  a  military 
Officer  in  the  service  of  his  native  Prince,  the 
Rajah  or  Sovereign  of  Mysore,  to  the  posses- 
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sion  of  Supreme  Power  in  that  Country  ;  was, 
beyond    all    competition,    the    greatest   man 
whom  India  had  beheld,  since  the  entry  of 
Nadir  Shaw  into  Dehli ;  or  perhaps  since  the 
death  of  Aurung  Zebe.      It  was  twice  the  lot 
of  Hyder,  to  overrun  the  Carnatic,  and  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  Gates  of  Madras.      His  first 
irruption,    which    took   place  in   1769,    may 
even  be  said  to  have  dictated  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  concluded  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
City.     Governor  Du  Pre,  who  then  presided 
over  the  East  India  Company's  affairs  on  the 
Coast  of  Coromandel ;  held  more  than  one  in- 
terview with  Hyder,  while  the  Negociations 
were  pending,  in  order  to  adjust,  or  to  accele- 
rate the  Conditions.    Insensibly,  during  these 
personal  conferences,  as  their  mutual  distrust 
and  distance  wore  off,  the  Nabob  put  many 
questions  to  Du  Pre,  indicating  equally  the 
enlargement  of  his  mind,   and  displaying  the 
easy  familiarity  of  his  manners.     One  of  the 
circumstances  which  most  excited  the  Eng- 
lish Governor's  astonishment,  was  to  see  that 
Hyder  had  no  eye-brows  j  nor,  indeed,  a  sin- 
gle hair  left  on  any  part  of  his  face.     A  man 
constantly    attended    near   Inm,     whose    sole 
function  and  employment  consisted  in  pulling 
out,  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  the  first  liair  that 
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made  its  apjjearance  on  the  Sultan's  counte- 
nance. Hyder  perceiving  tiie  surprize  which 
this  fact  occasioned  in  Du  Pre,  said  to  him, 
I  observe,  that  you  wonder  at  my  having 
no  eye-brows ;  as  well  as  at  my  attention 
to  cause  every  hair  that  appears  on  my 
face,  to  be  immediately  eradicated.  The 
reason  I  will  explain  to  you.  I  am  the 
Nabob  of  Mysore,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
policy  with  me,  that  my  Subjects  should 
see  no  face  in  my  dominions,  resembling 
"  the  countenance  of  their  Sovereign."  Du 
Pre  assured  Sir  John  Macpherson,  to  whom 
he  related  this  Anecdote,  that  he  believed 
Hyder's  practice  proved  him  to  possess  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
especially  of  his  own  subjects.  "  For,"  add- 
ed he,  "  the  impression  which  the  Nabob's 
"  physiognomy  made  upon  myself,  was  not  a 
"  little  encreased  by  its  singularity."  From 
the  universal  testimony  of  all  those  Euro- 
peans who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  this 
extraordinary  Prince,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  his  manners,  voice,  and  deportment, 
were  the  most  soft  and  ingratiating  to  be  ima- 
gined, whenever  he  wished  to  please,  or  af- 
fected to  be  gracious  and  benign  :  but  he  was 
terrible,  and  often  ferocious  in  his  anger,  like 
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the  Caliph  Haroun-Alraschid,  or  like  Peter 
the  First  of  Russia.  He  died  of  Abcesses,  or 
Cancers,  in  his  loins ;  probably,  the  conse- 
quences of  debauchery ;  which  carried  him 
off  before  he  attained  to  old  age.  After  a 
war,  which  from  its  commencement  at  Lex- 
ington in  1775,  had  lasted  near  eight  years, 
the  world  began  to  enjoy  repose  :  but  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Coalition  to  Consolidate 
their  political  Power,  soon  produced  at  home 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  total  downfal. 

Two  great  legal  characters  finished  their 
course  nearly  together,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1783.  Dunning,  in  August;  and  Wallace, 
in  November,  Both  were  eminent  in  their 
profession ;  but  all  the  intellectual  superiority 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Yet  fortune 
had  a  greater  share  than  merit  or  talents,  in 
elevating  the  one  to  the  Peerage,  while  the 
other  failed  of  attaining  to  that  Eminence. 
If  Lord  North's  Administration  had  conti- 
nued two  or  three  years  longer,  and  conse- 
quently if  Lord  Shelburne  had  been  excluded 
from  Office,  their  destiny  might  probably 
have  been  reversed.  I  have  been  assured, 
that  a  short  time  before   Lord  Ashburton*s 
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decease,  these  two  distinguished  Lawyers 
finding  themselves  by  accident  in  the  same 
inn  at  Bagshot,  the  one,  on  his  way  down 
into  Devonshire,  and  the  other  returning 
from  thence  to  London ;  both  of  them  con- 
scious that  their  recovery  from  the  disorders 
under  which  they  laboured,  was  desperate; 
expressed  a  strong  mutual  wish  to  enjoy  a  last 
interview  with  each  other.  For  that  purpose, 
they  were  carried  into  the  same  apartment, 
laid  dowa  on  two  Sofas  nearly  opposite,  and 
remained  together  for  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation. They  then  parted,  as  men  who  could 
not  hope  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  By 
AV^allace's  decease,  Lee  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  Mansfield  was  replaced  in  his 
former  situation  of  Solicitor-General,  which 
he  had  fdled  under  Lord  North's  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Autumn 
with  Lord  Sackville,  at  Drayton  in  North- 
amptonshire. Though  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  he  possessed  activity  of  body,  cheerful- 
ness of  temper,  and  the  perfect  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  Drayton  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Mordaunts,  Earls  of  Peterbo- 
rough, from  whom  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
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sion  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  under  the 
reign  of  WiUiam    the   Third.      He    did  not 
however  long  retain  it,   having  been  divorced 
from  the  Duchess,  on  account  of  a  criminal 
connexion  which  she  carried  on  with  Sir  John 
Germain :  and  as  the  Duke  had  no  issue  by 
her,  Drayton  reverted  to  the  lady.    The  room 
which  had  been  occupied   by  Sir  John  Ger- 
main, when  a  visitor  there  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  time,   communicated  by  a  spacious 
dark  closet,  with  a  large  apartment,  then  the 
Duchess's  bed-chamber.     This  closet  was  di- 
vided by  a  wooden  partition,  of  about  six  feet 
high,  which  did  not  however  reach  half  way 
to  the  ceiling.     Sir  John  having,  through  the 
closet    in    question,    gained    access    to    the 
Duchess's  bed,   was  one  day  nearly  surprized 
by  the  Duke;  who,  coming  unexpectedly  to 
the  door,  which  he  found  shut  and  fastened, 
demanded  admittance.      The  lover,  thus  in- 
terrupted, had  only  time  to  jump  out  of  bed 
in  his  shirt,  to  reach  the  closet,  and  to  mount 
astride  on  the  boarded  partition ;    where  he 
sat  under  the  greatest  Alarm ;  not  daring  to 
descend  on  the  other  side,  because  the  noise 
would  have  disclosed  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
As    if  to    encrease   his    apprehensions,    the 
VOL.  II.  2d 
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Duchess's  lap-dog,  which  lay  near  her  bed- 
side, alarmed  at  the  accident,  followed  him 
to  the  door  of  the  closet,  barking  violently  all 
the  time.  The  Duke,  nevertheless,  did  not 
discover  him,  nor  even  suspect  his  Wife's  In- 
fidelity j  and  he  reached  his  own  room  in 
safety,  after  passing  some  minutes  in  a  most 
perilous,  as  well  as  awkward  situation. 

Lord  Sackville  having,  as  is  well  known, 
assumed  the  name  of  Germain,  and  having 
inherited  the  Estate  ofDrayton,it  was  natural 
that  I  should  enquire  how  he  came  to  be 
called  to  that  succession.  He  has  frequently 
related  to  me  the  particulars,  which  I  shall 
recount  in  his  own  words. 

"  Sir  John  Germain's  extraction,"  said  he, 
"  which  was  uncertain,  and  variously  report- 
"  ed,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  His 
"  reputed  father  bore  Arms,  as  a  private  sol- 
"  dier,  in  the  Life  Guards  of  William  the 
"  Second,  Prince  of  Orange:  but  his  mother, 
**  who  possessed  great  personal  charms,  fame 
*^  asserted  to  have  been  that  Prince's  mis- 
**  tress;  and  her  son  was  believed  to  stand  in 
**  a  very  close  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
*1  King  William  the  Third.      Other  circum- 
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*'  stances  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Sir 
"  John  Germain  inherited  no  paternal  Coat 
"  of  Arms  J  but  he  assumed,  or  rather  used, 
"  as  his  seal  and  armorial  bearing,  a  red 
Cross  :  meaning  thereby  probably  to  im- 
ply, that  his  pretensions  ascended  higher 
than  his  ostensible  Birth.  Even  when,  by 
the  provisions  of  his  widow.  Lady  Betty 
Germain's  Will,  I  inherited  Drayton,  on  the 
"  condition  of  assuming  the  Name  of  Ger- 
"  main,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Arms, 
*'  as  is  customary  in  almost  all  similar  cases. 
"  King  William,  with  whom  Sir  John  came 
"  over  here  from  Holland,  in  1688,  unques- 
"  tionably  regarded  him  with  distinguishing 
"  affection,  and  advanced  him  in  life.  He 
"  became  a  Member  of  Parliament,  received 
"  the  honor  of  Knighthood ;  and  various  pe- 
cuniary grants  or  donations  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  were  conferred  on  him  by 
"  that  Prince. 

*'  Sir  John  Germain,  who  possessed  a  very 
"  handsome  person,  was  always  a  distin- 
guished favorite  of  the  other  sex.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  final- 
"  ly  procured  him  this  place  and  Estate,  she 
having  married  him,   after  obtaining  a  Di- 
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vorce  from  her  first  husband.  They  lived 
together  several  years  j  but  no  children 
"  being  left  alive,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Peterborough  having  reverted  to  a  collate- 
ral brancli  of  the  Mordaunt  family,  she  be- 
queathed to  him,  by  her  will,  in  the  year 
1705,  the  house  and  property  of  Drayton, 
"  which  lay  entirely  in  her  own  disposal.  Sir 
"  John,  who,  though  he  was  naturalized,  and 
*'  become  by  long  residence  in  this  Country, 
*■'  in  a  great  degree  an  Englishman;  retained 
"  nevertheless  many  of  the  habits  and  parti- 
"  cularities  of  a  native  of  Holland,  attached 
"  himself  much  to  my  mother.  She  being 
"  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Colyear,  brother 
"  to  the  first  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  had  en- 
"  tered  early  into  the  Dutch  service,  and  who 


always  called  her  his  Countrywoman,  visit- 
ed frequently  at  my  father's  house,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Dorset.  Finding  himself  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  landed  property,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  ;  and  desirous  of  transmit- 
ting it  to  his  own  descendants,  but  being 
destitute  of  any  natural  connexions,  he  me- 
"  ditated  to  engraft  himself  on  some  distin- 
'*  guished  family  of  this  kingdom.     For  the 
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"  express  purpose,  while  resident  at  Bristol 
"  Wells,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  j  whose  birth,  cha- 
racter, and  accomplishments,  rendered  her 
every  way  worthy  of  his  choice.  She  was 
indeed,  many  years  younger  than  Sir  John; 
but,  as  she  possessed  a  superior  understand- 
ing, added  to  the  most  correct  deportment, 
she  acquired  great  influence  over  him. 
Having  been,  herself,  previously  intimate 
with  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  the  friendship 
"  between  the  two  families  became  cemented 
"  by  the  alliance.  Sir  John  Germain  had 
"  several  children  by  her,  who  all  died  young; 
"  and  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  becoming  a 
"  martyr  to  the  Gout,  as  well  as  to  other 
"  diseases.  Lady  Betty  assiduously  performed 
"  every  duty  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  of 
"  a  careful  nurse,  about  his  person. 

"  A  short  time  before  his  decease,  which 
"  happened  in  the  year  1718,  having  called 
"  her  to  his  bedside;  *  Lady  Betty,'  said  he, 
"  *  I  have  made  you  a  very  indifferent  hus- 
*'  band,  and  particularly  of  late  years,  when 
*'  infirmities  have  rendered  me  a  burden  to 
*'  mvself:    but  I   shall  not  be  much  longer 
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**  troublesome  to  you.  I  advise  you  never 
"  again  to  marry  an  old  man :  but  I  strenu- 
ously exhort  you  to  marry  when  I  am 
gone,  and  I  u^ill  endeavour  to  put  it  in 
your  power.  You  have  fulfilled  every  ob- 
ligation towards  me  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, and  I  wish  to  demonstrate  my  sense 
of  your  merits.  I  have,  therefore,  by  my 
Will  bequeathed  you  this  Estate,  which  I 
received  from  my  first  wife;  and  which,  as 
she  gave  to  me,  so  I  leave  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  marry,  and  have  children  to  inhe- 
"  rit  it.  But,  if  events  should  determine 
"  otherwise,  or  if  you  should  not  have  issue 
"  that  survive  you,  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
"  to  think,  that  Drayton  descended  after 
"  your  decease,  to  a  younger  son  of  my 
"  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Wish,  expressed  by  Sir  John 
Germain  on  his  death-bed,  I  now  enjoy  the 
Estate.  Lady  Betty,  though  young  when 
left  a  widow,  and  though  she  survived  him 
above  fifty  years,  never  married  a  second 
"  time.  Her  friendship  for  my  mother,  al- 
"  ways  continued  without  diminution ;  and 
*'  her  respect  for  the  desire  manifested  by  her 
"  husband,  induced  her  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  to 
*'  the  exclusion  of  any  of  her  own  relations." 
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While  writing  on  this  subject,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  throw  into  one  point,  some  of  the 
numerous  particulars  relative  to  his  own  fa- 
mily, which  in  the  course  of  conversation  I 
heard  from  Lord  Sackville.  They  all  may 
be  said  to  hold,  more  or  less,  to  English  His- 
tory. In  order  to  give  them  more  verity  and 
accuracy,  I  shall,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able,  pre- 
sent them  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  Sackvilles,"  said  he,  "  who  came  in- 
to England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  who 
derived  their  name  from  a  small  village  of 
Low  Normandy,  have  never  branched  in 
the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  Hundred  years. 
"  During  the  two  last  Centuries,  the  family 
"  has  produced  three  distinguished  men  5  of 
"  whom  the  first  was  the  Lord  Treasurer 
"  Buckhurst,  whom  our  great  Elizabeth 
"  thought  worthy  to  succeed  Lord  Burleigh 
*'  in  that  high  Office,  and  whom  James  the 
"  First  created  Earl  of  Dorset.  It  would 
**  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Scottish  King, 
*'  if  he  had  presided  longer  in  the  Councils 
"  of  the  Crown  ;  but  he  soon  followed  his 
"  royal  Mistress,  and  made  way,  after  a  short 
*'  interval,  for  those  favourites,  Carr  and  Vil- 
"  liers,  who    covered    James   with   disgrace. 
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."  His  grandson,  Edward,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 
"  friend    and    contemporary   of    Lord    Her- 
bert  of  Cherbury,  but,  better  known    by 
his  Duel  with   Lord  Bruce,  performed  an 
eminent  part  under  Charles  the  First.     He 
accompanied  that  Prince  during  the  civil 
"  wars,  and  fought  in  most  of  the  actions, 
"  from   Edge  Hill,  down  to   Naseby.     But, 
**  like   the   virtuous    Lord   Falkland,  he    re- 
"  gretted  and  lamented  the  very  advantages 
"  to   which    he    contributed    by    his    sword. 
«'  Many  of  his  letters,  written  between  1643, 
and   1646,  which  are  preserved  among  the 
Dorset    Papers;  descriptive  of  the  scenes 
of  havock   then  acting   in   every  part   of 
the  kingdom,    convey  a   high   idea  of  his 
principles.     His  days  were  embittered  and 
abbreviated  by  his  royal  blaster's  tragical 
end,  which  he  only  survived  about  three 
years. 
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"  My  Grandfather,  Charles,  commonly 
called  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  died  about 
ten  years  before  I  was  born,  after  having 
survived  in  a  great  degree  his  faculties. 
He  was  during  his  whole  life,  the  patron  ot 
men  of  genius,  and  the  dupe  of  women. 
Bountiful  beyond  Measure  to  both,  though 
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"  he  inberitec]  not  only  the  paternal  Estate 
"  of  the  Sackvilles,  but  likewise  that  of  the 
"  Cranfields,  Earls  of  Middlesex,  in  right  of 
his  mother ;  yet  at  his  decease,  ray  father, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  possessed  so 
"  slender  a  fortune,  that  his  guardians,  when 
"  they  sent  him  to  travel  on  the  Continent, 
"  allowed  him  only  eight  hundred  Pounds  a 
*'  year,  for  his  provision.  Charles,  Earl  of 
"  Dorset,  married  three  times  5  but  only  one 
"  of  these  marriasces  contributed  either  to 
*'  his  honour,  or  to  his  felicity.  His  first 
"  wife  was  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Fal- 
"  mouth,  well  known  by  her  Gallantries  j 
"  the  Miss  Bagot  of  '  Grammont's  Memoirs,' 
"  whom  Dryden  has  designated  as 

*  A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  wife.' 

*'  Happily  she  left  him  no  issue ;  and  in  his 

"  second  matrimonial  connexion  he  consulted 

"  not  only  his  inclination,  but  his  judgement, 

"  when   he  gave   his   hand  to  a  daughter  of 

"  the  Earl  of  Northampton.     He  had  then 

"  nearly  attained  his  fiftieth  year  j  and  as  he 

"  was    only   twenty- three     at     the    time   of 

"  Charles  the  Second's  Restoration,  the  ex- 

"  cesses    of  that   dissolute    reign,   in    which 
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"  Lord  Dorset  led  the  way,   had  ah'eady  en- 
"  feebled  his  constitution.    Strongly  attached 
"  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  he  quitted 
"  James  the  Second,  when   that  infatuated 
"  Prince    attempted   to    introduce    Popery ; 
"  and  conducted  the  Princess  Anne  of  Den- 
"  mark  from  her  father's  Palace  at  Whitehall, 
"  to  the  Coach  which  waited  for  her  in  St. 
"  James's   Park,  in  order  to  convey  her  to 
"  Nottingham.      While    crossinc:   over   from 
"  the  Palace  to  the  Park,   by  night,  and  in 
**  Winter,  one  of  her  Royal  Highness's  shoes 
sticking    fast    in   the   mud,    the   accident 
threatened  to  impede  her  escape:  but  Lord 
Dorset  immediately  drawing  off  his  white 
glove,  put  it  on  the  Princess's  foot,  and 
placed  her  safely  in  the  Carriage.  To  King 
William,  my  Grandfather  rendered  himself 
not  less  acceptable,  than  he   had  been  to 
Charles  the  Second;  and    I   have   always 
been  assured  that  it  only  depended  on  him- 
"  self,  to  have  been    raised  to  a  Dukedom 
''  under  William's  reign:  but  his  wife's  rela- 
tions, the  Comptons,  treating  the  matter, 
when  he  mentioned  it  to  them,  with  great 
indifference,  he  said,  '  the  Earldom  of  Dor- 
set was  quite  good  enough  for  him.'     In 
fact,  my  father  only  attained  to  that  Dig- 
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"  nity,  near  thirty   years   afterwards,   under 
"  Geors^e  the  First. 

**  Extenuated  by  pleasures  and  indulgen- 
"  cies,  the  Earl  of  Dorset  sunk  under  a  pre- 
mature old  age;  though  not  as  early  as 
Rochester,  Buckingham,  and  so  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries  had  done,  in- 
"  eluding  Charles  the  Second  himself;  all  of 
**  whom  fell  victims  to  their  immoderate 
"  pursuit  of  enjoyments.  A  few  years  be- 
"  fore  he  died,  he  married  a  woman  named 
Roche,  of  very  obscure  connexions,  who 
held  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity  down  at 
Bath,  where  he  expired  at  about  sixty-nine. 
She  suffered  few  persons  to  approach  him 
during  his  last  illness,  or  rather  decay ;  and 
was  supposed  to  have  converted  his  weak- 
ness of  mind,  to  her  own  objects  of  per- 
sonal acquisition.  He  was  indeed  consi- 
"  dered  to  be  fallen  into  a  state  of  such  im- 
becility, as  would  render  it  necessary  to 
appoint  guardians,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
his  injuring  the  family  Estate  :  but  the  in- 
"  tention  was  nevertheless  abandoned.  You 
"  have  no  doubt  heard,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
•^  with  a  view  of  ascertaininjr  whether  Lord 
Dorset   continued  to  be  of  a  sane  mind, 
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"  Prior,  whom  he  had  patronized  and  always 
"  regarded  with  predilection,  was  sent  down 
*«  to  Bath  by  the  familj'-.  Having  obtained 
*'  access  to  the  Earl,  and  conversed  with 
*'  hin),  Prior  made  his  report  in  these  words. 
"  *  Lord  Dorset  is  certainly  greatly  declined 
"  in  his  understanding  j  but  he  drivels  so 
"  much  better  sense  even  now,  than  any 
"  other  man  can  talk,  that  you  must  not  call 
"  me  into  Court,  as  a  witness  to  prove  him 
"  an  idiot.' 

"  My  father  having  lost   his  own  mother 

"  when  very  young,  was  brought  up  chiefly 

"  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Northampton, 

"  his   grandmother;  who  being  particularly 

"  acceptable  to  Queen  Mary,  she  command- 

"  ed  the  Countess  always  to  bring  her  little 

"  grandson.  Lord  Buckhurst,  to  Kensington 

"  Palace,  though   at    that  time  hardly   four 

"  years  of  age;  and  he  was  allowed  to  amuse 

"  himself  with  a  child's  Cart  in  the  Gallery. 

"  King  William,  like  almost  all  Dutchmen, 

"  never  failed  to  attend  the  tea  table,  ev^ry 

"  evening.     It  happened  that  Her  Majesty 

"  having,  one  afternoon,  by  his  desire,  made 

*'  tea,  and  waiting  for  the  King's  arrival,  who 

"  was  engaged  on  business  in  his  Cabinet, 
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"  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Gallery ;  the 
"  boy  hearing  the  Queen  express  her  impa- 
"  tience  at  the  delay,  ran  away  to  the  closet, 
"  dragging  after  him  the  Cart.     When   he 
"  arrived  at  the  door,  he  knocked ;  and  the 
''  King  asking  '  Who  is  there  ?'  *  Lord  Buck,' 
*^  answered  he,  '  And  what  does  Lord  Buck 
"  want    with    me?'    replied    His    Majesty. 
*  You  must  come  to  tea  directly,'  said  he, 
'  the   Queen   is  waiting   for   you.'     King 
William   immediately  laid   down   his  pen, 
and  opened  the  door;  then  taking  the  child 
in    his    arms,  placed    Lord    Buckhurst   in 
the  Cart,  and  seizing  the  pole,  drew  them 
**  both  along  the  Gallery,   quite  to  the  room 
in   which  were   seated    the  Queen,    Lady 
Northampton,  and  the  company.     But,  no 
sooner   had    he    entered    the   Apartment, 
"  than,  exhausted  with  the  effort,  which  had 
forced  the  blood  upon  his  lungs,  and  being 
naturally  asthmatic,  he  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  for  some  minutes   was  inca- 
pable  of  uttering  a  word,  breathing   with 
the    utmost   difficulty.      The  Countess  of 
Northampton,  shocked  at  the  consequences 
**  of  lier  grandson's  indiscretion,  which  threw 
"  the  whole  Circle  into  great  consternation, 
'*  >yould  have  punished  him  :  but  tlie  King 
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"  interposed  in  his  behalf  j  and  the  story  is 
"  chiefly  interesting,  because,  (as  serving  to 
"  shew  how  kindly  he  could  behave  towards 
"  a  troublesome  child,)  it  places  that  Prince 
"  in  a  more  amiable  point  of  view,  than  he  is 
"  commonly  represented  in  History.  Henry 
'*  the  Fourth  of  France,  when  playing  with 
"  his  own  children,  could  not  have  mani- 
"  fested  more  amenity,  or  good  Humour. 
"  The  Queen  being  accustomed  to  take  Lord 
"  Buckhurst  in  her  arms,  and  to  caress  him 
"  when  he  came  to  Kensington ;  his  Nurse, 
"  aware  of  the  circumstance,  gave  him  se- 
"  cretly  a  written  paper,  which  she  charged 
"  him  to  deliver  privately  to  Her  Majesty. 
"  He  did  so,  without  acquainting  Lady 
Northampton,  who  being  present,  would 
have  interposed  to  prevent  him :  but  the 
Queen  insisted  on  perusing  its  contents. 
It  contained  a  petition  drawn  up  by  the 
"  woman,  in  favour  of  her  brother,  then  con- 
"  demned  to  death  for  a  capital  crime. 
"  Queen  Mary,  touched  with  the  incident, 
"  laid  it  before  the  King,  who  caused  enquiry 
"  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
"  case,  with  a  view  of  extending  mercy  to 
*'  the  culprit.  On  examination,  the  crime, 
"  from  its  magnitude,  not  admitting  of  par- 
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"  don,  the  Queen,  as  the  only  alleviation  left 
"  in  her  power  to  bestow,  gave  Lord  Buck- 
**  hurst  a  purse  containing  ten  Jacobusses; 
**  enjoining  him  to  present  it  to  his  Nurse 
*'  from  herself,  with  the  assurances  of  her 
"  concern  at  the  impossibility  that  existed, 
"  of  saving  her  brother's  life." 

"  I  was  born,"  continued  Lord  Sackville, 
in  the  year  1716,  in  the  Haymarket,  where 
my  father  then  resided ;  and  received  my 
name  from  George  the  First,  who  was  my 
Godfather,  having  honoured  the  ceremony 
of  my  Baptism  by  his  personal  presence. 
"  One  of  the  earliest  circumstances  which 
"  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  was  that 
of  being  carried,  at  five  years  of  age,  by 
the  servants,  to  the  gate  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  in  order  to  see  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  he  came  out  of  Court. 
He  was  then  in  a  state  of  caducity;  but 
still  retained  the  vestiges  of  a  most  graceful 
figure,  though  he  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  servant  on  each  side,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  just  as  he  is 
drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says. 
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"  From  Marlborougb's  Eyes,  the  Tears  of  Dotage  flow." 
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"  The  populace  cheered  him,  while  passing 
*«  through  the  crowd  to  enter  his  carriage. 
*'  I  have  however  heard  my  father  assert,  that 
*'  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  no  means  fell 
*'  into  irrecoverable  or  settled  Dotage,  as 
"  we  commonly  suppose ;  but  manifested  at 
"  times  a  sound, understanding,  till  within  a 
very  short  period  of  his  Decease ,  occa- 
sionally attending  the  privy  Council,  and 
sometimes  speaking  in  his  oflicial  capacity, 
"  on  points  of  public  business,  with  his  for- 
"  mer  ability. 
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No  man  manifested  greater  zeal  than  my 
•'*  father,  for  the  succession  in  the  House  of 
"  Brunswic.  After  Queen  Anne's  death  in 
"  1714,  he  was  sent  to  Hanover,  returned 
with  the  new  King  from  Heren  Hansen  to 
England  in  September,  and  had  the  ho- 
nour to  accompany  George  the  First,  in  the 
"  Coach  which  conveyed  him  on  his  landing, 
"  from  Greenwich  to  London.  Thirty-three 
"  years  before,  he  had  been  a  suitor  for  the 
"  hand  of  the  Queen,  whom  he  then  suc- 
"  ceeded ;  having  come  over  with  that  viev\ 
from  Germany  to  this  country  in  1681,  by 
permission  of  his  father,  Ernest  Augus- 
tus j  but  the  proposition  failed  of  success. 
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*'  On  his  return,  riding  a  common  post  horse 
"  from  London  to  Gravesend,  where  he  took 
"  shipping  for  Holland,  the  horse  and  the 
**  road  being  equally  bad,  he  got  a  severe 
**  fall,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  covered  with 
"  mud.  The  King,  who  related  this  circum- 
"  stance  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  they  came  up 
**  together  in  the  Coach,  recognized  and 
"  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  misadven- 
"  ture  befel  him. 

"  When  the  intelligence  of  his  decease, 
"  which  took  place  near  Osnabrugh,  in  the 
end  of  July,  1727,  arrived  in  London;  the 
Cabinet  having  immediately  met,  thought 
proper  to  despatch  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
with  the  news,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
"  He  then  resided  at  Kew,  in  a  state  of  great 
*'  alienation  'rom  the  King ;  the  two  Courts 
**  maintaining  no  communication.  Some 
"  little  time  being  indispensable  to  enable  my 
father  to  appear  in  a  suitable  manner  be- 
fore the  new  Monarch,  he  sent  forward  the 
"  Duchess  his  wife,  in  order  to  announce 
"  the  event.  She  arrived  at  Kew,  just  as 
"  the  Prince,  according  to  his  invariable 
"  custom,  having  undressed  himself  after  din- 
"  ner,  had  lain  down  in  bed.  The  Duchess 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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"  demanding  permission  to  see  him  im- 
**  mediately,  on  business  of  the  greatest 
"  importance,  the  servants  acquainted  the 
"  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  arrival ;  and 
"  the  Duciiess,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
"  tion,  informed  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
"  George  the  First  lay  dead  at  Osnabrugh ; 
"  that  the  Cabinet  had  ordered  her  husband 
"  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  his 
*'  successor,  and  that  the  Duke  would  follow 
"  her  in  a  short  time.  She  added,  that  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  communicating 
so  great  an  event  to  the  Prince,  as  the  Mi- 
nisters wished  him  to  come  up  to  London 
that  evening,  in  order  to  summon  a  Privy 
"  Council,  issue  a  Proclamation,  and  take 
other  requisite  measures  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Reign. 


"  To  the  propriety  of  all  these  Steps  the 
Princess  assented;  but  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  Duchess,  that  she  could  not 
venture  to  enter  her  husband's  room,  as 
he  had  only  just  taken  off  his  cloaths,  and 
composed  himself  to  Sleep.  *  Besides,' 
added  she,  *  the  Prince  will  not  give  credit 
to  the  intelligence;  but  will  exclaim  that 
it  is  a  trick,  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
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*'  exposing  him.*  The  Duchess  continuing 
nevertheless  to  remonstrate  with  Her  Royal 
Highness,  on  the  injurious  consequences  of 
losing  time;  and  adding,  that  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  would  expect  to  find  the  Prince  not 
only  apprized  of  it,  but  ready  to  accom- 
"  pany  him  to  London;  the  Princess  of 
**  Wales  took  off  her  shoes,  opened  the  Cham- 
•*  ber  door  softly,  and  advanced  up  to  the 
"  Bed-side,  while  my  Mother  remained  at 
"  the  threshold,  till  she  should  be  allowed  to 
**  enter  the  Apartment.  As  soon  as  the 
"  Princess  came  near  the  Bed,  a  voice  from 
"  under  the  cloaths  cried  out  in  German, 
"  '  Was  is  das  ? '  'I  am  come.  Sir,'  an- 
"  swered  she,  '  to  announce  to  you  the 
"  death  of  the  King,  which  has  taken  place 
"  in  Germany.*  *  That  is  one  damned  lye, 
"  one  damned  trick  von  my  father,'  returned 
"  the  Prince,  '  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
"  it.*  *  Sir,*  said  the  Princess,  *  it  is  most 
"  certain.  The  Duchess  of  Dorset  has  just 
"  brought  the  intelligence,  and  the  Duke 
will  be  here  immediately.  The  Ministers 
hope  that  you  will  repair  to  town  this 
evening,  as  your  presence  there  is  indis- 
pensable. Her  Royal  Highness  then  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  to  kiss  the  new  King*s 
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"  hand ;  and  beckoning  to  the  Duchess  of 
*'  Dorset  to  advance,  she  came  in  hkewise, 
*'  knelt  down,  and  assured  him  of  the  indis- 
"  putable  truth  of  his  father's  Decease.  Con- 
"  vinced  at  length  of  the  fact,  he  consented 
"  to  get  up  and  dress  himself.  The  Duke  of 
"  Dorset  arriving  in  his  Coach  and  six,  al- 
"  most  immediately  afterwards,  George  the 
"  Second  quitted  Kew  the  same  evening,  for 
"  London."  I  return  to  the  progress  of 
public  affairs. 

November.]  When  we  reflect  on  the  manner 
in  which  Fox  had  attained  to  Power;  as  well 
as  on  the  long,  though  ineffectual  Resistance 
made  by  the  King ;  followed  by  his  sullen 
Resignation  under  a  Yoke  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  elude,  or  to  throw  off; — when 
we  consider  these  Facts,  it  cannot  excite 
Surprize,  that  Fox  should  meditate  the  Means 
of  confirming  and  perpetuating  his  precarious 
tenure  of  Office.  He  felt  himself  personally 
odious  to  the  Sovereign,  whom  he  had  too 
deeply  offended,  easily  to  obtain  Forgiveness. 
From  that  Quarter  therefore,  he  well  knew 
that  he  might  be  undermined  or  subverted ; 
but  he  could  not  hope  to  receive  a  cordial 
Support.     Untortunately,  he  had  likewise  re- 
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cently  lost  in  a  very  considerable  Degree,  the 
Confidence  and  Attachment  of  the  People. 
So  long  as  the  American  War  lasted,  he  re- 
tained, in  Defiance  of  his  private  Irregulari- 
ties, their  ardent  Affection.  Of  this  Senti- 
ment, they  gave  him  many  Proofs ;  particu- 
larly after  his  Duel  with  Mr.  Adam,  when 
the  Wound  which  he  received,  exciting  Ap- 
prehensions for  his  Life,  the  Populace  sur- 
rounded his  Lodgings,  with  Testimonies  of 
clamorous  Anxiety,  as  well  as  of  correspond- 
ing Resentment  against  his  ministerial  and 
personal  Opponents, 

< 

Since  that  Time,  the  Inhabitants  of  West- 
minster manifesting  the  same  Partiality,  had 
elected  him  one  of  their  Representatives  in 
Parliament;  a  Situation  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  defend  their  Liberties  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  conferred  likewise 
the  Means  of  convoking,  haranguing,  and 
propelling  them  in  tumultuary  Assemblies, 
convened  for  the  express  Purpose,  in  West- 
minster Hall.  To  a  Man  of  Fox's  Energy 
and  Talents,  this  additional  Facility  of  thus 
presiding  in  a  species  of  Mob,  at  the  very 
Door  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
well   as   at   a   very   inconsiderable    Distance 
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from  the  royal  Residence,  doubled  his  Conse- 
quence 'j  and  might  be  said  to  render  him  a 
Tribune  of  the  People,  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  Word,  nearly  as  that  Office 
was  exercised  in  ancient  Rome,  previous  to 
the  Subversion  of  the  Common-wealth.  Nor 
had  his  popularity  suffered  at  all  in  the  ge- 
neral Estimation,  by  his  Acceptance  of  Office 
under  Lord  Rockingham;  though  the  Fallacy 
and  Delusion  of  many  of  his  Promises  or 
Assertions,  had  become  sufficiently  manifest, 
even  during  his  short  Stay  in  the  Cabinet, 
under  that  Administration.  On  the  Motives, 
and  on  the  Propriety  or  Necessity,  of  his  Re- 
signation, after  Lord  Shelburne's  Elevation  to 
the  Head  of  the  Treasury,  Mankind  seemed 
indeed  divided ;  some  applauding  it,  as  an 
Act  of  magnanimous  public  Virtue,  Renun- 
ciation, and  Self- Devotion;  while  others  be- 
held in  it  only  personal  Rivality,  Enmity,  and 
Resentment. 

But,  relative  to  his  Junction  with  his  present 
Colleague  Lord  North,  the  Suffiages  of  the 
World,  from  the  highest,  down  to  the  lowest 
Classes,  united  to  reprobate  it  in  a  greater,  or 
in  a  less  Degree.  And  I  have  always  thought 
that  Fox  himself,  in  his  Impatience  to  regain 
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Office,  miscalculated,  or  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate,  the  Operations  on  the  public 
Mind,  of  his  Conduct;  in  thus  taking  to 
his  Bosom  in  March,  1783,  the  very  Minis- 
ter, on  whose  Head,  in  March,  1782,  he  had 
invoked  the  utmost  Vengeance  of  an  offended 
and  ruined  Nation.  Some  longer  interval  of 
Time  was  required,  to  reconcile  Men  to  such 
an  apparent  Dereliction  of  Principle,  and  so 
total  a  Sacrifice  of  Decorum,  at  the  shrine  of 
Ambition.  Here  the  Transmutation  had  been 
so  rapid,  as  not  only  to  shock  the  most  ordi- 
nary Understanding;  but  even  to  impress 
with  secret  Concern  or  Disgust,  many  of 
those  who,  nevertheless,  affected  to  justify, 
and  to  support  the  Measure.     Pope  says, 

"  Lust,  through  some  certain  Strainers  well  refined, 
"  Is  gentle  Love,  and  charms  all  Female  kind." 

But  it  must  pass  through  those  Refiners, 
and  leave  its  Dross  behind,  or  conceal  it,  be- 
fore Love  can  charm,  or  challenge  Respect. 
I  have  heard  Colonel  Macalister,  late  Gover- 
nor of  the  island  of  Penang  in  the  East  Indies, 
frequently  assert,  that  there  existed  in  the 
Town  of  that  Colony,  a  Receptacle  or  Space 
of  Ground,  surrounded  by  walls,  into  which 
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was  commonly  thrown  every  species  of  cor- 
rupted and  putrefied  Substance.  In  a  hot 
Climate,  the  process  from  Dissolution  to  Re- 
vivification, we  know,  is  very  quick.  Mag- 
gots in  immense  numbers,  of  a  prodigious 
Size,  were  speedily  generated  or  produced 
from  this  Filth  ;  which  the  Chinese  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Settlement,  who  possessed  no 
Means  of  regular  Subsistence,  and  who  there- 
fore, were  not  fastidious  about  their  Diet, 
used  to  collect  with  Rakes,  from  off  the 
Heaps  of  Carcases,  and  to  devour  immediate- 
ly, after  frying  them  in  Ghee,  or  melted 
Butter.  Colonel  Macalister  indeed  added, 
that  the  Chinese  who  used  such  Aliments, 
became  subject  to  cutaneous  and  leprous  Dis- 
eases of  the  most  inveterate  Kind.  We  per- 
ceive however,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable 
Substances  perpetually  change  their  Forms; 
and  disgusting  as  this  Recital  may  be,  that 
Sentiment  only  arises  from  the  Rapidity  of 
the  Metamorphosis.  Precisely  of  the  same 
Kind,  in  a  political  Sense,  appeared  the  Coali- 
tion between  Lord  North  and  Fox ;  a  Trans- 
formation, which  being  consummated  in  the 
Space  of  a  iew  Hours,  was  then  imposed 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Nation. 
But,  the  English,   indignant  at  such  a  com- 
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pact,  which  revolted  their  moral  Feelings ; 
rejected  in  general  with  Abhorrence,  the 
Dish  served  up  to  them,  and  dismissed  the 
State  Cooks  who  had  prepared  it  for  the 
Country. 

Well    aware    as    Fox  was   therefore,    that 
though  he  had  a  second  time  forced  his  way 
into  high  Employment,  yet  that    he  neither 
enjoyed   the  favor   of  the   Crown,    nor   any 
longer  possessed  the  affection  of  the  People 
in  general;  it  was  natural  he  should  look  to 
some  other  Quarter,  for  permanent  support. 
In  the  two   Houses  of  Parliament,  where  he 
commanded  a  decided  majority,  he  beheld  the 
foundation   on   which   he   might   construct  a 
Citadel,  unassailable,  as  he  conceived,  either 
by  the   Sovereign,  or  by  the  Nation.     India, 
which  presented  the  materials  for  his  edifice, 
seemed  to  invite  his  exertions  to  re-model  that 
vast  Empire,  convulsed  and  half  subverted  by 
internal  discord  or  corruption,   added  to  ex- 
ternal hostilities.     Burke,  whose  friend  or   re- 
lation of  the  same  name,  William  Burke,  was 
already  stationed  in  the  East,  as  Agent  with 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore;  and  who  had,  himself, 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  all  the  Parliamen- 
tary Discussions  arising  out  of  the  Reports  of 
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the  Secret  and  Select  Committees,  during  the 
two  preceding  Sessions;  aspired  with  equal 
ardor,  to  second  Fox  in  this  great  under- 
taking. It  had  even  been  announced  from 
the  Throne,  when  the  King  terminated  the 
sitting  of  ParHament,  in  the  preceding  month 
of  July,  that  India  would  form  the  first  ob- 
ject of  their  Deliberations,  on  their  again 
meeting  for  business. 

During  the  course  of  the  Autumn,  Fox 
and  Burke  therefore  drew  up,  and  prepared 
the  memorable  Bill,  which  it  was  intended  to 
introduce,  as  soon  as  the  Session  should  com- 
mence in  November,  They  communicated 
all  the  heads  and  outlines  of  it  to  Lord  North; 
with  whom,  indeed,  as  being  in  his  Depart- 
ment, the  Measure  ought  strictly  to  have  ori- 
ginated:  but,  who  was  induced  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  other  cases,  to  allow  the 
superior  energies  of  his  Colleague,  added  to 
the  superior  information  possessed  by  Burke 
on  the  subject,  to  supplant,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  supersede  him  in  his  official  functions. 
The  Bill,  thus  far  organized,  and  having  been 
approved  in  the  Cabinet,  was  then  submitted 
to  the  King,  for  his  private  perusal  and  sanc- 
tion ;    accompanied  with   becoming   expres- 
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sions  on  their  part,  of  the  wish  and  desire  en- 
tertained by  Ministers,  to  accommodate  it  to 
His  Majesty's  ideas  upon  every  point,  before 
it  should  be  brought  into  Parliament.  Un- 
able of  himself,  without  some  assistance,  to 
form  a  competent  judgement  upon  its  com- 
plicated provisions,  operation,  and  general 
results,  it  was  understood  and  believed  that 
the  King  had  early  thought  proper  to  lay  it 
confidentially  before  Lord  Thurlow;  desiring 
at  the  same  time  to  know  his  legal  opinion 
respecting  its  nature.  Common  rumour  added, 
that  the  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
represented  it  as  calculated  to  render  Minis- 
ters independent  of  the  Crown,  and  as  con- 
taining many  Clauses  injurious  to,  or  nearly 
subversive  of,  the  British  Constitution  itseH": 
but,  that  His  Majesty  was  advised  to  wait  for 
its  more  complete  developement,  before  he 
expressed  any  disapprobation,  or  attempted 
any  resistance.  Such  might  be  considered 
the  general  state  and  aspect  of  things  in  the 
first  days  of  November,  when  a  curious  inci- 
dent which  unexpectedly  took  place  at  St. 
James's,  and  which  excited  no  little  specula- 
tion, seemed  to  shew  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  Ministry  stood,  was  hollow  and 
treacherous. 
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Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  long  commanded  the 
armies  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the 
Coast  of  Coromandel,  with  distinguished  re- 
putation ;    after  repulsing  Hyder  Ally,    and 
rescuing  the   Carnatic,   expired   at  Madras, 
worn  out  and  extenuated  by  disease,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1783;  having  survived  his  An- 
tagonist Hyder,  scarcely  five  months.      The 
intelligence  of  his  Decease,  which  was  trans- 
mitted overland,  reached  Leaden  hall  Street, 
early  in  November.      No  sooner  had  it  been 
communicated  to  Fox,  than  he  immediately 
destined  the  Riband  of  the  Order  of  the  Bathy 
which  became  vacant  on  Sir  Eyre's  death, 
for  one  of  his  intimate  friends,   Mr.   Bielby 
Thompson.     This  Gentleman,  who  possessed 
a  very  fine  Estate  in  Yorkshire,  at  Wetherby 
Grange,    near   the  town    of  that    name,  sat 
at  the  time  in  Parliament,  as  Member  for 
Thirske  in  the  County  of  York.      Fox,  after 
conferring  on  the  subject,  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland    and    Lord    North,    whom   he   ac- 
quainted with  his  intentions,  repaired  to  St. 
James's  j  where  having  gone  into  the  Closet, 
he  announced  to  the  King,  the  event  that  had 
taken   place  in  India.      He  then  mentioned 
Mr.    Thompson,    as    the   person    whom    he 
wished,  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  to  recom- 
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mend  for  the  vacant  Riband ;  and  His  Ma- 
jesty in  answer,  seems  to  have  expressed  that 
species  of  acquiescence,  more  probably  tacit, 
than  couched  in  precise  words,  which  the  Se- 
cretary at  once  interpreted,  whether  judici- 
ously or  not,  to  constitute  full  compliance. 
Without  waiting  therefore,  for  any  more  ex- 
plicit declaration  from  the  King  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  prudence  seemed  to  dictate.  Fox  in- 
formed Mr.  Thompson,  of  his  having  received 
the  royal  assent  ^  and  added,  that  the  Inves- 
titure would  take  place  at  the  next  Levee. 
Directions  were  accordingly  issued  to  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  and  the  proper  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Heralds'  College,  to  attend  at  St. 
James's  for  the  purpose.  The  circumstance 
being  publickly  known,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
felicitated  by  anticipation,  on  the  honour  des- 
tined for  him :  but  the  sequel  proved  that 
Fox  had  either  miscalculated  or  misunder- 
stood, the  whole  transaction. 

On  the  day  fixed,  His  Majesty  went  to  St. 
James's  at  the  usual  hour,  to  prepare  for  the 
Levee.  After  he  had  finished  dressing,  he 
sent  out  the  Groom  of  the  Bed  Chamber  in 
waiting,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  to  bring 
him   information  relative   to  the  number  of 
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persons  who  were  arrived.  The  Gentleman 
returning,  acquainted  the  King,  that  besides 
a  great  croud  come  to  attend  the  Levee,  the 
Officers  of  the  Bath  stood  hkewise  without, 
ready  for  the  Investiture.  With  some  sur- 
prize marked  in  his  countenance,  the  King 
asked,  what  Investiture  he  meant?  To  which 
question  he  rephed,  not  without  hesitation, 
that  he  understood  it  was  intended  to  confer 
the  Order  of  the  BatJi  on  Mr.  Bielby  Thomp- 
son, who  was  attending  there  in  person  for 
that  express  purpose.  His  Majesty  made  no 
answer ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  entering,  went  into  the 
Closet.  In  the  course  of  his  Audience,  the 
King  observed  to  him,  that  no  official  account 
having  been  as  yet  received  from  India,  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's  death ;  however  authentic  the 
information  of  that  event,  transmitted  from 
Madras,  might  prove  j  and  his  Riband,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  Insignia  of  the  Order,  not 
having  been  hitherto  delivered  back  to  him- 
self j  he  apprehended  it  informal  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  till  those  points  were  previously  as- 
certained and  executed.  The  Duke,  taken  by 
surprize,  after  attempting  respectfully  to 
bring  His  Majesty  to  another  way  of  think- 
ing, withdrew ;  and  finding  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
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next  room,  communicated  to  him  this  most 
unexpected  and  mortifying  piece  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  Secretary,  equally  astonished,  as  well 
as  chagrined,  instantly  went  in,  when  a  long 
conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the 
Sovereign.  In  its  progress.  Fox  stated  that 
having,  some  days  preceding,  laid  the  busi- 
ness before  His  Majesty;  and  conceiving  that 
he  had  obtained  his  royal  approbation  and 
consent  to  confer  on  Mr.  Thompson  the  va- 
cant Red  Riband,  it  had  been  so  signified  to 
that  Gentleman ;  who,  together  with  the  pro- 
per Officers,  were  then  waiting  without,  in 
readiness  for  the  Ceremony.  He  added,  that 
in  Point  of  Fact,  no  possible  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  death ;  and 
that  a  disappointment,  after  the  preparations 
and  publicity  of  the  affair,  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  very  unpleasant  consequences 
to  Administration,  in  the  general  opinion. 
To  all  these  arguments  and  expostulations, 
the  King,  after  alleging  his  own  reasons,  re- 
mained inflexible.  Fox  therefore  quitting  the 
Closet,  returned  to  his  Colleagues,  various  of 
whom,  assembled  in  the  outer  room,  were 
waiting  under  considerable  anxiety,  and  im- 
parted to  them  the  unsuccessful  result  of  his 
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Audience.  No  little  confusion  ensued  aniong 
them.  Mr.  Thompson,  apprized  of  the  mor- 
tifying fact,  returned  home.  The  officers 
of  the  Bath,  ordered  to  withdraw,  were  ac- 
quainted that  the  Ceremony  expected,  would 
not  take  place  on  that  day.  Every  person 
present,  formed  his  own  comments  or  conjec- 
tures, respecting  the  scene  which  had  just 
passed  under  his  Eyes :  and  the  old  Cour- 
tiers did  not  fail  to  draw  inferences  from  it, 
highly  adverse  to  the  Duration  of  Ministers. 
It  was  obvious  that. the  King,  who  felt  no  dis- 
position to  oblige  them,  had  got  possession  of 
the  advantage  ground  in  the  contest;  whereas 
Fox  had  acted  with  some  degree  of  indiscre- 
tion, as  well  as  Precipitation,  in  presuming 
upon  an  assent,  rather  implied  or  assumed, 
than  unequivocally  expressed.  Many  men 
considered  the  whole  proceeding,  as  a  thing 
concerted,  and  the  result  of  deeper  causes 
than  were  apparent  to  common  observers. 
By  exposing  the  Administration  to  ridicule, 
as  well  as  to  mortification,  it  unquestionably 
served  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  for  some 
approaching  convulsion  or  alteration  in  the 
Government. 

If  the  business  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  Riband, 
was  attended  with  these  unpleasant  results  to 
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the   Ministry,    they    received    on    the    other 
hand,  just  at  this  time,  a  prodigious  acces- 
sion of  strength  and  consideration,  from  the 
avowed  junction    of  the    Prince   of  Wales  ^ 
who  having  attained  his  twenty-first  year  in 
the  preceding  month  of  August,  had  recently 
estabhshed  his  Court  and  residence  at  Carlton 
House.      Nature    had    bestowed    uncommon 
Graces  on  his  figure  and  person.     Convivial, 
as  well  as   social   in  his  temper,  destitute  of 
all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  in 
his  reception   of  every  person  who   had  the 
honor  to  approach  him;  he  presented  in  these 
respects,  a  contrast  to  the  shy,  correct,  and 
distant  manners  of  the  King  his  father.     En- 
dowed with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  in- 
struction, his  mind  had  been  cultivated  with 
great  carej  and   he   was   probably   the   only 
Prince  in  Europe,  Heir  to  a  powerful  Mo- 
narchy, competent  to  peruse  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Poets  and  Historians,  in 
their  own  language.     Capable  of  warm  and 
steady  Friendship,  he  possessed  a  Heart  not 
less  susceptible  of  Love,  and  alive  to  the  Im- 
pressions, as  well  as  to  the  Seduction,  of  fe- 
male Charms.     Humane  and  compassionate, 
his  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  dis- 
tress;  nor  was  it  ever  shut  against  Genius  or 
VOL.  u.  2  F 
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Merit.  Even  if  these  virtues  were  mingled 
with  considerable  alloy,  yet  his  facility,  his 
ardent  Pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  his  inatten- 
tion to  Economy,  all  might  derive  some 
Apology  from  his  youth,  and  the  Elevation 
on  which  he  stood ;  circumstances  that  ne- 
cessarily exposed  him  to  great,  as  well  as 
corresponding  temptations  of  every  kind. 

Nor  ought  we,  if  we  candidly  examine  the 
subject,  to  feel  either  surprize,  or  any  degree 
of  moral  disapprobation,  at  the  predilection 
and  preference  which  he  had  imbibed,  and 
which  he  openly  manifested  for  an  Adminis- 
tration, odious  to  his  father.  AVhen  he  looked 
back  on  the  twenty-tliree  years  of  George 
the  Third's  Reign,  he  beheld  little  matter  of 
admiration,  though  ample  reason  for  regret. 
At  the  peace  of  1763,  Lord  Bute  had  sacri- 
ficed or  restored  to  France  and  Spain,  almost 
all  the  acquisitions  of  Pitt,  Wilkes  and 
*^  Junius,"  aided  by  Churchill  and  Mason, 
had  covered  with  Opprobrium  or  with  Ridi- 
cule, the  Ministers  employed  between  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  War :  nor  had  the  Sove- 
reign himself  escaped  their  severe  animadver- 
sions on  his  personal  conduct  and  government. 
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111  the  gulf  of  the  American  contest,  the 
treasures  of  England  had  been  expended,  her 
Navy  disgraced,  her  commerce  nearly  de- 
stroyed, her  public  burthe.ns  accumulated, 
her  national  Debt  immensely  augmented,  hei: 
Armies  defeated  or  made  prisoners,  and  we 
had  finally  lost  a  vast  Empire  bej'ond  the 
Atlantic.  Precisely  as  this  calamitous  Con- 
summation took  place,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
emerging  from  the  restraint  under  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  held,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  and  emancipated 
himself  from  parental  superintendance  or 
controul.  It  was  not  merely  natural,  but  al- 
most unavoidable,  that  he  should  view  those 
events  through  the  Optics  and  representations 
of  Fox  and  Burke,  rather  than  through  any 
other  medium.  Neither  George  the  Second, 
nor  Frederick  his  son,  could  plead  the  same 
Apology,  or  exhibit  such  valid  causes  to  jus- 
tify enlisting,  as  they  respectively  did,  under 
the  party  adverse  to  the  measures  of  the 
Crown.  Fox  and  his  Friends,  who  well  knew 
how  to  improve  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, contrived  to  effect  a  deep,  as  well  as 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  afl'ections,  no 
less  than  on  the  understanding,  of  the  Heir 
Apparent. 

2  F  2 
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11th  November.]  The  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment now  commenced  ;  a  Session  rendered 
memorable  beyond  any  other  of  the  long 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  by  the  magnitude, 
singularity,  and  importance  of  its  events.  A 
species  of  ostensible  unanimity,  like  the  Calm 
that  precedes  the  Storm,  characterized  its 
opening;  Mr.  Pitt  concurring  in  the  Address 
to  the  Throne  moved  by  Administration,  for 
approving  the  definitive  Treaties  concluded 
with  France,  Spain,  and  America :  though 
he  did  not  fail  to  remark  with  indignant  as- 
perity, on  the  inconsistence  of  thanking  the 
Crown  for  merely  consummating  the  very 
work,  of  which  he  and  his  Colleagues  had 
laid  all  the  foundations  3  in  consequence  of 
which  national  benefit,  they  had  been  driven 
from  Office.  Fox,  with  much  ingenuity,  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  to  the  House,  that 
the  Definitive  Treaties,  far  from  being  servile 
transcripts  of  the  Preliminaries,  were  on  the 
contrary,  materially  altered  in  favour  of  this 
Country.  And  with  a  view  to  prove  his  as- 
sertion, he  particularized  three  Articles,  on 
each  of  which,  as  he  asserted,  important 
Ameliorations  had  taken  place.  These  were, 
first,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Tobago;  secondly. 
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an  accurate  definition  of  the  Geographical 
limits,  within  which  the  Gum  Trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  might  in  future  be  carried  on; 
and  lastly,  the  precise  Boundaries  affixed  to 
the  possessions  of  our  Allies  in  the  East  Indies. 
I  own  however,  that  the  aggregate  merit  of 
these  concessions,  or  rather  alterations,  did 
not  appear  to  me  entitled  to  much  Encomium. 
They  seemed  to  be  rather  inaccuracies  or 
inadvertencies,  which  every  Administration 
must  equally  have  perceived  and  remedied, 
after  the  Lapse  of  a  few  months. 

Pitt  made  no  answer  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Speech,  in  the  progress  of  which, 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  almost  immediately,  his  plan  for  the 
new  government  of  India.  But  Governor 
Johnstone,  with  the  warmth,  not  to  say  vio- 
lence, which  characterized  every  sentiment 
that  usually  fell  from  his  lips,  claimed  for 
Mr.  Hastings  all  the  merit  of  expelling  Tippoo 
Sultan  from  the  Carnatic,  as  well  as  of  effect- 
ing a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Mharatta 
Empire:  Services,  which,  if  they  were  justly 
due  to  the  ability  or  wisdom  of  the  Governor 
General,  might  have  challenged  higher  testi- 
monies of  national   or  parliamentary  appro- 
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bation,    than    Fox's    boasted    improvements 
contained  in  the  Definitive  Treaty  made  with 
France,     Johnstone    concluded    by    vrarning 
the  Ministers,  not  to  enforce  any  plans  for  the 
Administration   of  India,  without  previously 
consulting  the  persons,  who,  from  local  know- 
ledge   and    experience,    knew    the    remedies 
most  applicable  to  the  disorders  of  those  re- 
mote and  valuable  Possessions.     The  Trea- 
sury Bench  observed  a  profound  silence,  and 
the  House  soon  afterwards  broke  up;  all  men 
looking   forward    with    anxiety    to   the  great 
Measure  now  announced  from  olhcial  autho- 
rity, and  of  which  the  leading  features  were 
already  known  from  common  Report,   to  be 
of  the  most  vigorous,  as  well   as   affirmative 
nature.     The  celebrated  *'  East  India  Bill" 
followed^  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days.     It 
W'as    natural    to   suppose   that    Tord    North, 
within  whose  Department  lay  all   regulation 
of  our  concerns  in  that  quarter  of  the  Globe, 
would   of  course    open   the  Measure    to  the 
House.       But,   instead  of   so  doing,  he  ab- 
sented  himself  on    account   of  indisposition, 
leaving  Fox  to  perform   the  task;    a  line  of 
conduct,  which,  whether  it  arose  from  real 
riecessity,    or   whether   it   was   preconcerted, 
operated  very  disadvantageously  on  the  minds 
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of  many  individuals  attached  to  Lord  North, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  Coalition. 
They  beheld  themselves  in  fact,  completely 
abandoned  by  their  antient  Leader,  who 
seemed  to  have  delivered  up  himself,  his  fol- 
lowers, his  Sovereign,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples, to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  his 
new  Associates,  Fox  and  Burke. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  after  the  lapse  of 
above  thirty  years,  to  deceive  either  ourselves 
or  mankind,  relative  to  the  nature,  provisions, 
and  effects  of  the  Bill  in  question.  Its  most 
determined  enemies  cannot  dispute  the  ener- 
gy, vigor,  and  decision,  which  breathed 
through  every  Clause;  nor  will  candid  men 
refuse  to  allow  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
many  of  its  regulations.  But,  neither  can  the 
friends  of  Fox,  however  they  may  idolize  his 
memory,  deny  the  unwarrantable  spirit  of 
Ambition,  rapacity,  and  confiscation,  by 
which  it  was  equally  distinguished.  The 
instant  seizure  of  all  the  effects,  papers,  and 
possessions  of  a  great  chartered  Company ; 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  had  so  long  conducted  its  affairs;  and 
the  substitution  of  two  new  Boards,  named 
by  the  Ministry,  through  the  medium  of  Par- 
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liament,  for  the  future  Government  of  India ; 
- — these  Measures,  however  their  necessity 
might  apparently  be  made  out,  seemed  rather 
revolutionary  subversions  of  property  by  ar- 
bitrary authority,  than  suited  to  the  mild,- 
moderate,  and  equitable  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Other  features  of  the  Bill,  ap- 
peared still  more  open  to  objection,  since 
they  evidently  vested  in  Administration,  and 
therefore  in  Fox,  as  the  Ministerial  Leader, 
a  power  independant  of  the  Sovereign.  Such, 
in  particular,  might  be  esteemed  the  Clause, 
which  extended  the  duration  of  the  Act,  to 
four  years;  a  term  exceeding  the  possible 
period  to  which  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  then  sitting,  could  be  protracted, 
they  having  already  entered  on  their  fourth 
Session. 

Many  other  regulations,  growing  out  of,  or 
connected  with  the  Measure,  excited  just 
alarm.  Even  in  the  selection  of  the  Seven 
Commissioners,  who  were  to  be  appointed 
for  the  future  Administration  of  the  East 
India  Company's  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
Fox's  ascendant  over  his  Colleague  was  clearly 
defined:  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  as  the  personal 
representative   of   the   deceased   Marquis   of 
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Rockingham,   being    placed   at   the  head  of 
the   Board;  while   Mr.  Frederick   Montagu, 
another   most   respectable    adherent    of    the 
same  political  Party,  stood  second  in  the  list. 
Colonel    North,    Lord   Viscount   Levvisham, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  three  next  Com- 
missioners, represented  Lord  North's  interest 
and    connexions.      But,    in  order   to  secure 
at  once  the  majority  of  voices,  together  with 
the    efficient   controul    of   the   Board   itself, 
Sir  Henry   Fletcher,    and   Mr.   Robert    Gre- 
gory, were  added    to   the  Members.      Both 
these  last  named  Gentlemen,  well  known  for 
their   devoted  attachment  to  Fox,   and  pos- 
sessing  Seats  in    the  House   of    Commons  j 
having   likewise   in   their    own    persons,    re- 
cently and   repeatedly  filled   the  highest  si- 
tuations in  the  East  India  Direction;  it  was 
obvious,  must  be  resorted   to  as  guides,    on 
account    of   their    local    knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in    the   Company's    concerns.     No 
measures,  it  must  be  owned,  could  have  been 
more  ably  concerted,  for  bringing  under  Mi- 
nisterial influence,  and   for  permanently  re- 
taining under  their  subjection,  the  immense 
patronage,  and  all  the  sources  of  power,  or 
of  emolument,  connected  with  India :  while, 
pn  the   other  hand,  it  was  well    understood 
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that  the  First  Employments,  civil  and  niih'- 
tary,  from  the  post  of  Governor  General  of 
Bengal,  or  Commander  in  Chief  at  Calcutta, 
down  to  the  Seats  in  Council  at  Madras  and 
at  Bombay,  were  already  promised  or  filled 
up,  principally  with  Members  of  Parliament, 
distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  Adminis- 
tration. The  names  of  the  individuals  des- 
tined for  these  his^h  situations,  became  circu- 
lated  in  every  company ;  and  as  many  of 
them  were  better  known  among  the  Club  at 
Brookes's,  than  in  Leadenhall  Street;  the 
consciousness  of  all  India  being  speedily  sub- 
jected to  their  rapacious  hands,  by  no  means 
tended  to  reconcile  or  to  tranquillize,  the 
public  mind. 

December.]  Fox  himself  gave  indeed  the 
strongest  indication  of  his  own  apprehensions, 
from  the  operation  of  time,  or  from  the  inter- 
position of  delay,  by  the  haste,  not  to  say  the 
precipitation,  with  which  he  propelled  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  Notwith- 
standing the  Opposition  given  to  it  in  every 
stage,  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  j  in  de- 
fiance of  petitions  presented  from  the  Pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  from  the  Directors,  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  equally  contrary 
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to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Capital,  nor 
less    than   to    the   almost    unanimous     voice 
of  the  Nation,  which  soon   hpgan   to    mani- 
fest  itself;    he  pushed  forward  the  measure 
with  indecent  ardor.     Scarcely  three  Weeks 
elapsed,  from  the  time  of  his  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the   Bill,  on  the  18lh  of  Novem- 
ber, to    his    appearance    at    the    Bar  of   the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  9th   of  December ; 
when  he  presented  it  in  person,  "  magna  co^ 
*'  mitante    Caierva'^  after  its    having   passed 
the  House  of  Commons.     An  ordinary  Turn« 
pike,  Canal,  or    Enclosure    Bill,  if    opposed 
in  its  principles  or  progress,  might  have  taken 
longer  time,  than  did  this    gigantic    experi- 
ment to  render  Administration  in  some  mea- 
sure   independant  of  the  Crown,  and   of  the 
People.     Yet,  so  well  had  the  Secretary  me- 
ditated   his   plan,    such    was    the   parliamen- 
tary  strength  possessed  by  the  "  Coalition," 
and    such   the   ascendancy    of  Fox  over  the 
Lower  House,  that  upon  every  Division,  he 
carried  the  Question  by  a  vast  superiority  erf 
numbers,  generally  exceeding  the  proportion 
of  two  to   one.     On    the   Question  of  going 
into  the  Committee,  which  took  place  on  the 
first  of  December,  when  21?  voted  with  Go- 
vernment,   and   only    103   against   them ;    I 
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quitted  Lord  North,  whom  I  had  commonly 
supported  up  to  that  time,  and  joined  the 
Minority  :  conceiving  it  to  be,  upon  every 
view  of  the  subject,  improper  longer  to  ad- 
here to  a  Minister,  who  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken himself. 

The  consternation  which  Fox's  Bill  occa- 
sioned in  Leadenhall  Street,  among  that  de- 
scription of  men  against  whom  its  Provisions 
were  known  to  be  peculiarly  levelled,  was 
commonly,  though  erroneously,  said  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  Sir  William  James,  who  died 
very  suddenly,  just  at  this  time.  It  is  how- 
ever true  that  he  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition, while  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  progress  of  the  "  East 
"  India  Bill,"  which  compelled  him  instant- 
ly to  return  home  j  but  he  recovered  in  a 
certain  degree  the  attack,  though  he  never 
afterwards  quitted  his  own  House.  His  death 
took  place  instantaneously,  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  Ceremony  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter's Marriage  with  the  late  Lord  Rancliff, 
then  Mr.  Boothby  Parkyns.  I  knew  Sir  Wil- 
liam James  with  great  intimacy,  and  discussed 
with  him,  the  probable  results  of  the  East  In- 
dia Measure,  during  the  short  interval  which 
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elapsed  between  his  first  seizure,  and  the  day 
of  his  decease,  at  his  Residence  in  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho.     His  Origin  was  so  obscure,  as 
almost  to  baffle  enquiry,  and  he  had  derived 
no  advantage  from  Education ;  but   he  pos- 
sessed strong   natural   Abilities,    aided  by   a 
knowledge  of  Mankind.     Having   been  sent 
out  early  in   life,    to   Bombay,   in   the    East 
India  Company's  Naval  Service,  he  there  dis- 
tinguished himself,   by  commanding  the  me- 
morable Expedition  undertaken  against  An- 
gria   the   Pirate  j    when    we    made   ourselves 
masters  of  Fort   Geriah,  his   principal   Esta- 
blishment on  the  Coast  of  the  Concan.     Re- 
turning to  his  native  Country  after  this  suc- 
cessful Enterprize,  by  which  he  acquired  not 
only  some  Fortune,  but  considerable  Reputa- 
tion; he  rose  to  the  first  Employments  at  the 
India  House,  as  a  Member  of  the  Court  of 
Directors;  sat  in  successive  Parliaments;  was 
elevated  by  the  friendship  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  the  Baronetage;  and  had  been  elected  De- 
puty Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  in  the  pre- 
ceding Month  of  June,  when   Lord   Keppel 
was    chosen    Master    of     that     Corporation. 
Those   persons  who   asserted  that   Fox's  Bill 
killed  him,  seem  to   have  forgotten  that  he 
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had  nearly  attained  his  Seventieth  year,  when 
he  expired.  As  his  dissolution  took  place  on 
the  l6th  of  December,  he  had  not  the  satis- 
faction to  witness  the  Rejection  of  that  ob- 
noxious Measure,  by  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  happened  on  the  following  day. 

Never,  probabl}'^,  was  so  great  a  portion  of 
intellect  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  or 
subject,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  between  the 
opening  of  the  East  India  Bill,  and  its  trium- 
phant Arrival  in  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament. All  the  sources  of  Argument,  De- 
clamation, Wit,  and  Pathos,  were  succes- 
sively touched  by  master  hands.  Every  spe- 
cies of  information  enlightened  the  object  un- 
der discussion  ;  nor  was  any  weapon  of  So- 
phistry, Humour,  or  even  severe  Invective, 
left  untried,  which  might  operate  on  the  un- 
derstanding, passions,  and  feelings  of  the 
Audience.  The  salient  points  of  Debate 
were  so  many,  so  striking,  and  so  animated, 
as  to  defy  the  powers  of  memory ;  leaving  on 
the  hearer's  mind,  only  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  their  beauty,  delicacy,  or  severity. 
History,  antient  and  modern.  Poetry,  even 
Scripture,  all   were  successively  pressed  into 
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the    service,  or  rendered    subservient   to   the 
purposes  of  the  contending  parties.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  "  Apocalypse"  of  St.  John 
furnished  images  which,  by  a  slight  effort  of 
imacrination,  or  by  an    immaterial    deviation 
from  the  original  Text,  were  made  to  typify 
Fox,  under  the  form  of  the  '*  Beast  that  rose 
"  up  out  of  the  Sea,  having  seven  Heads?" 
Their  application  to  the  seven  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Bill,  was  at  once  so  happy, 
and  so  natural,  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and   stood  in   need  of  no   explanation.     Mr. 
Scott,    who   now    as   Lord    Eldon,    holds  the 
Great  Seal,  was  the  person  by  whom  so  cu- 
rious an  allusion  was  presented  to  the  House. 
But,  Sheridan,  though  he  could  not  possibly 
anticipate  an   attack  of  such   a   nature,  yet 
having  contrived  in  the  course  of  the  Debate, 
to    procure  some   Leaves    of  "  the   Book    of 
"  Revelations,"  with  admirable  ability  found 
materials  in  that  Work,  equally  suited  to  Fox's 
Defence   or   Justification  j  transforming   him 
^t  once  from  "  the  Dragon   and   the  Beast," 
under   both  which  Types  he  had  been  desig- 
nated,   to    a    species    of  Angelic    Being,    by 
producing   other    quotations    from    St.  John, 
full  as  applicable  in  their  Tenor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
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The  powers  of  mind  exerted  throughout 
the  progress  of  the  Bill^  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  memorable  Debate  that  took 
place  on  the  first  of  December,  which  was 
opened  by  Powis.  His  beautiful  and  severe 
animadversion  on  the  double  author  of  the 
Measure :  a  Metaphor  drawn  likewise  from 
Holy  Writ,  made  a  strong  impression.  "  I 
"  hear  indeed,"  said  he,  "  the  voice  of  Ja- 
*'  cob,"  meaning  Fox ;  "  but  the  hands  are 
♦^  those  of  Esau."  Lord  North,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  though  much  indisposed, 
quitted  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
inir,  overcome  with  the  immoderate  heat :  he 
had  however  delivered  his  opinions  with  equal 
ability  and  energy,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  business.  Powis, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  denominate  the  Billy 
"  the  Modern  Babel,  which  already  almost 
"=  reached  the  Clouds ;"  and  who  compared 
Fox's  treatment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
with  "  Shylock's  demand  of  a  Pound  of 
"flesh,  to  be  cut  nearest  the  Heart  j"  ex- 
pressed nevertheless  his  personal  respect  for 
the  Secretary  j  but  added,  that  *'  he  wished 
'^  to  see  him  the  Servant,  not  the  Master,  of 
"  his  Sovereign."  Burke,  unable  longer  to 
observe    silence   after   such    reflexions,   t"hen 
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rose;  and  in  a  Dissertation  rather  than  a 
Speech,  which  lasted  more  than  three  hours, 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind, 
in  the  justification  of  his  friend's  Measure. 
The  most  ignorant  Member  of  the  House, 
who  had  attended  to  the  Mass  of  Information, 
Historical,  Political,  and  Financial,  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occasion,  must 
have  departed,  rich  in  Knowledge  of  Indos- 
tan.  It  seemed  impossible  to  crowd  greater 
variety  of  matter  applicable  to  the  subject, 
into  a  smaller  compass;  and  those  who  dif- 
fered most  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  did 
not  render  the  less  justice  to  his  ffijxantic 
range  of  ideas,  his  lucid  exposition  of  events, 
and  the  harmonic  flow  of  his  periods.  There 
were  portions  of  this  Harangue,  in  which  he 
appeared  to  be  animated  by  feelings  and  con- 
siderations the  most  benign,  as  well  as  ele- 
vated ;  and  the  Classic  Language  in  which  he 
made  Fox's  Panegyric,  for  having  dared  to 
venture  on  a  Measure  so  beset  with  Dangers, 
but  so  pregnant,  as  he  asserted,  with  Bene- 
fits to  Mankind,  could  not  be  exceeded  in 
Beauty. 

But,    however    persuaded    Burke    himself 
might  be,  of  the  reality  and   truth  of  these 
VOL.  11.  2  G 
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predicted  advantages  which  were  to  flow  from 
the  Bill  of  his  friend ;  the  moral  effect  of  his 
own  Speech  in  producing  Conviction,  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  admiration  excited 
by  his  Eloquence.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  House,  the  keenest  shafts  were  aimed  at 
the  Measure  5  some  of  which  penetrated  deep, 
while  others  only  appeared  to  graze  on  the 
surface  ;  but,  all  left  their  impression.  While 
Pitt,  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Grenville, 
and  Dundas,  attacked  it  with  the  arms  of 
reason  ;  others  tried  the  operation  of  irony 
and  ridicule.  Arden,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  Solicitor  General,  on  the  change  of 
Ministry,  clung  to  it  through  every  stage 
w^ith  great  pertinacity  and  spirit,  not  unac- 
companied by  legal  ability.  The  seven  Com- 
missioners, and  their  eight  Assistant  Direc^ 
tors,  were  compared  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to 
so  many  Doctors  and  Apothecaries,  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Patient, 
the  East  India  Company,  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  Art.  Many  Members, 
long  accustomed  to  consider  Fox  as  the  Star 
by  which  they  guided  their  political  course, 
covered  him  on  this  occasion,  with  reproaches 
or  maledictions.  Mr.  Martin,  Member  for 
Tewkesbury,  a  man,  who  though  not  distin- 
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guished  by  superior  intellectual  parts,  yielded 
to  none   in  probity,  invoked   Curses  on  the 
Coalitioiiy    as    the     Grave   of   all    Principle. 
Wilkes,  in  a  Speech  of  considerable  length, 
acuteness,  and  severity,  stigmatized  the  East 
India  Bill,  as  *'  a  Swindling  Bill,  drawn   up 
"  to  obtain  Money  on  false  Pretences."     Sir 
Richard  Hill,  to  whom  Scripture  was  familiar, 
compared  the  Secretary's  conduct  in  affecting 
to  protect  and  caress  the  East  India  Company, 
while   he  immolated  them   to  his  ambition; 
with  the  Treachery  of  Joab  to  Amasa,  who  at 
the  moment  that  he  pretended   to  embrace 
him,  stabbed    him    to   the   heart.      In    more 
homely   language,  destitute   of    adventitious 
ornament.   Sir  Cecil  Wray  declared  that  the 
measure  impressed  him  with  Horror,  from  its 
Enormity,  Corruption,  and  pernicious  Conse- 
quences   to   the    State.     Some   of  the   finest 
Passages  of  Shakespear,  taken  from  his  "  Ju- 
"  lius  Caesar,"    were    applied    by   Scott  and 
Arden,    to    Fox,  with    extraordinary    effect. 
Jenkinson,  temperately,  but   in  language  of 
energy,  depictured    the  unconstitutional   na- 
ture of  the  Power  thus  attempted  to   be  set 
up,  Vv'hich  must  prove  subversive  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative;  and   from   opposite    sides.    Fox 
was  assailed  as  the   Enemy  of  his   Country, 
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who  sacrificed  to  his  insatiable  Ambition,  the 
Fame,  the  Character,  and  the  Consideration, 
that  he  had  attained  by  a  long  series  of  pub- 
lic Services. 

Not   that  he   by  any  means   wanted    De- 
fenders distinguished  for  integrity,  as  well  as 
for   legal    and    parliamentary    ability.      Mr. 
Erskine,  who,  like  Mr.  Scott,   has  since  at- 
tained to  the  highest  honors  and  dignities  of 
the   Bar;  first   spoke,   as  a  Member   of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  support  of  this  ob- 
noxious Measure.     His  enemies  pronounced 
the   performance  tame,  and  destitute  of  the 
animation,  which  so  powerfully  characterized 
his   Speeches   in   Westminster   Hall.      They 
maintained  that,  however  resplendent  he  ap- 
peared as  an  Advocate,  while   addressing  a 
Jury,  he  fell  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  man, 
if  not  below  it,  when  seated  on  the  Ministe- 
rial Bench  ;  where  another  species  of  Oratory 
was  demanded  to  impress  Conviction,  or  to 
extort  Admiration.     To  me,  who  having  ne- 
ver witnessed  his  jurisprudential  talents,  could 
not  make  any  such  comparison,  he  appeared 
to   exhibit   shining   powers   of   declamation. 
Lee,  the  Attorney  General,  in  a  Speech  re- 
plete with  that  coarse,  strong,   and  illiberal 
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species  of   invective,  which   usually  accom- 
panied his  Addresses  to  the  House;  and  which 
always    appeared   to  me,   more  befitting  the 
Robinhood  Society,  than  accommodated  to  a 
Legislative    Assembly  j    treated   with    indig- 
nant  contempt,   the   repugnance   manifested 
to  violate  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.    He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  describe 
that  Charter,  esteemed  by  many  Members  so 
sacred,  and   incapable  of  subversion   except 
by  arbitrary  violence,  as  "  a  mere  Skin   of 
"  Parchment,  to  which  was  appended  a  Seal 
"  of  Wax."      This   imprudent,    if  not    cen- 
surable Declaration,  however  qualified  or  pal- 
liated  it  might  be   by   subsequent  Explana- 
tions, operated  injuriously  to  Ministers.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  irritated  at  the 
severe  animadversions  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt,  on  the  Rapacity  with  which  Administra- 
tion, after  having  seized  on  the  Reins  of  Go- 
vernment, were  now  dealing  a  Death  Blow  to 
the    Constitution    of   their    Country ;  denied 
the   Charge  with    much     indignation.       His 
Eloquence  fell  however  far  short  of  his  Feel- 
ings, and  was  addressed  rather  to  the  moral 
Sense  of  his   Auditors,    than  it  appealed  to 
their  Understandings,  or  to  their  Judgement, 
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General  Burgoyne,  arriving  Post  from  Ire- 
land, spontaneously,  as  he  asserted ;  and 
quitting  the  meaner  Duties  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  which  Employment  he  held  m  that 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  higher  Obliga- 
tions as  a  Legislator  at  Westminster  ^  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Having,  many 
Years  earlier,  acted  as  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  first  Committees  appointed  by  the  House, 
for  enquiring  into  the  Affairs  of  the  East,  he 
was  heard  with  Attention.  He  confirmed  all 
the  Horrors  and  Enormities  attributed  by 
Burke,  to  the  Europeans  who  governed  Asia: 
Atrocities,  which  the  General  illustrated  by  a 
Citation  prepared  for  the  purpose,  extracted 
frorh  the  Sixth  iEneid  of  Virgil,  descriptive  of 
the  Guilt  of  a  powerful  Criminal,  such  as 
Hastings  might  be  esteemed,  condemned  for 
his  Crimes  on  Earth,  to  undergo  the  pains  of 
Tartarus.  Rigby,  professing  an  equal  Con- 
tempt for  Quotations  from  Shakespear,  or 
from  Milton,  and  expressing  his  Admiration 
at  hearing  Scripture  fall  from  the  lips  of  a 
Lawyer;  with  none  of  which  Materials  for 
Debate,  he  said,  that  he  came  provided ;  yet 
professed  to  have  furnished  himself  with  some 
Arguments  applicable  to  the  Subject  under 
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Discussion.  AVithout  Circumlocution,  or  any 
false  Scruples  of  fastidious  Delicacy,  he  de- 
clared his  utter  Disregard  of  the  chartered 
Rights  of  the  Company,  which  he  said,  he 
considered  "  as  a  Bugbear,  only  fit  to  intimi- 
"  date  Children."  He  even  advised  their 
Violation,  as  the  primary  Step  to  all  Reform 
in  the  Administration  of  India. 

No  Individual  distinguished  himself  more 
throughout  the  whole  Progress  of  these  inte- 
resting Proceedings,  than  Sheridan ;  whose 
matchless  Endowments  of  Mind,  equally 
adapted  to  Contests  of  Wit  or  of  Argument, 
and  ever  under  the  controul  of  imperturbable 
Temper,  enabled  him  to  extend  invaluable 
Assistance  to  the  Minister.  But,  neither  was 
Fox  wanting  to  himself,  or  to  his  Friends. 
On  the  contrary,  performing  every  Function 
of  a  General  and  of  a  private  Soldier ;  com- 
bating in  the  front  Ranks;  leaving  no  Charge 
unrepelled,  no  Insinuation  unnoticed,  no  Ar- 
gument unrefuted;  he  filled  with  Astonish- 
ment, as  well  as  with  Admiration,  even  those 
who  thous;ht  themselves  best  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  Magnitude  and  Extent  of  his  parlia- 
mentary Talents.  After  defending  his  Bill 
from  the  severe  Attacks  of  Pitt,  he  did  not 
disdain   or   omit   to   answer  the  Allegations 
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made  by  various  Members  of  inferior  weight. 
To  Powis,  to  Scott,  to  Dundas,  and  even  to 
Martin,  he  severally  directed  the  most  point- 
ed  Replies,  calculated   to  justify   him,    not 
only  as  a  Minister,  but  in  his  individual  and 
moral    Capacity.       Determined  on  carrying 
througli  the  Billy  without  a  Moment's  delay; 
apprehensive  of  new  Obstacles  arising,   every 
hour,  within,  as  well  as  without  the  walls  of 
the  House;    and  seeming   to   regard  Parlia- 
ment as  convoked,  not  for  the  purpose  of  De- 
liberation, but   of  Decision;    he   refused  to 
postpone    the    Measure,    even    for    a   single 
Night,      Vainly  Scott  adjured  him,   in  the 
language  of  Desdemona  to  Othello,    ^*  Kill 
*'  me  not  to-night,  my  Lord  !  let  me  live  but 
"  one  day  !"      The  Secretary  never  relaxed 
his  Exertions,  till,  having  surmounted  all  Op- 
position, he  carried  up  the  Bill,  accompanied 
by  a  vast  Number  of  his  Adherents,  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  Success,  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Peers.      Its  passage  through  that 
Assembly  being  already  secured,  as  he  justly 
conceived,   on   solid   Grounds,   the  Measure 
seemed  apparently  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  Fortune. 

But,  with  the  Arrival  of   the    East  India 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  terminated  neveiv 
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theless    the  prosperous    Career  of  Ministers. 
The    King,    whose    Opinions    and    Wishes, 
however  they  might  have  been  suspected  by, 
or  even  known  to  a  few  Persons,  were  not  as 
yet  pubhckly  divulged,  or  clearly  ascertained  ; 
now  coming  forward,  as  the  Urgency  of  the 
Occasion  seemed  to  demand,  communicated 
through  authentic  Channels,  his  utter  Disap- 
probation of  the   Measure.      Lord  Temple, 
though  one  of  the  first  Individuals  thus  au- 
thorized, formed  by  no  means  the  sole  or  ex- 
clusive   Medium,   through  which  the  Royal 
Pleasure   was   so    signified    and     circulated. 
Very  little  Time,  in  fact,  remained  to  the  So- 
vereign, if  he  desired  to  avert  the  impending 
Misfortune.     For,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  as  soon 
as  the   Measure  was  felt   and  understood,  it 
■would  excite  universal  Alarm  j    had  betimes 
secured  such  a  Majority  in  the  Upper  House, 
as  must  speedily  have  left  to  the  Crown  no 
possible  Means  of  Relief,  except  one  scarcely 
known  to  the  British  Constitution  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688 ;  namely,  a  Refusal  of  the 
Royal  Assent  to   the  2?///,    after  its  passage 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     In  this 
critical  Juncture,   His   Majesty  caused  such 
Arguments  or  Expostulations  to  be  offered  to 
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many  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Spiri- 
tual, as  well -.as  Temporal ;  and  the  Necessity 
of  Resistance  was  so  strongly  depictured  by 
his  Emissaries,  as  to  overturn  all  Fox's  Ma- 
chinery in  an  instant.  Proxies  given  to  the 
Minister,  were  suddenly  revoked ;  and  after 
first  leaving  the  Administration  in  a  Minority 
of  Eight,  upon  the  Question  of  Adjournment; 
the  Bill  itself  was  subsequently  rejected  two 
Days  later,  on  the  17th  of  December,  by 
Nineteen  votes.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  Peers  voted  on  the  Occasion,  either  in 
Person  or  by  Proxy  3  a  prodigious  Attend- 
ance, if  we  consider  the  limited  Numbers  of 
the  British  Peerage  at  that  Time. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
York  led  the  way,  though  the  former  Prelate, 
whose  Connexions,  political  and  matrimo- 
nial, seemed  to  connect  him  with  the  "  Coa- 
*'  lition,"  had  been  previously  regarded  as  a 
firm  Supporter  of  the  Measure.  Nor  can  it 
excite  Surprize,  that  all  those  noble  Indivi- 
duals without  Exception,  who  occupied  Situ- 
ations in  the  Royal  Household,  or  near  the 
King's  person,  should,  without  fastidiously 
hesitating,  give  the  example  of  tergiversation. 
Tliey  abandoned  Ministers,  and  joined  the 
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Crown  ;  manifesting  by  their  Votes,  how  vast 
is  the  personal  influence  of  the  Sovereign, 
when  strenuously  exerted,  over  the  Members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  it  was  moved  to 
adjourn  on  the  15th,  had  voted  in  person 
with  the  Administration  ;  having  received  a 
notification  of  his  Father's  disapprobation  of 
the  East  India  Bill,  absented  himself  on  the 
second  Division,  when  that  Measure  was 
finally  rejected.  Lord  Rivers,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  King's  Bedchamber,  who  had 
given  his  vote  by  proxy  to  the  "  Coalition," 
on  the  first  Question,  withdrew  it  on  the  se- 
cond Division  J  as  did  the  Earls  of  Hardwicke 
and  of  Egremont.  Lord  Stormont,  though 
as  being  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  he  had  personally  sup- 
ported the  Bill  on  the  15th,  yet  voted  on  the 
other  side,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  His 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  him  in  this  determif 
nation,  exhibited  the  same  example.  Both 
were  present  in  the  first  Division,  as  support- 
ers of  the  Measure;  and  both  appeared  in  the 
House  as  enemies  to  it,  when  thrown  out  on 
the  17th  of  December.  The  Earl  of  Oxford, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  most  antieut  servants. 
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"who  had  been  near  his  person  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber;  having  been  induced  to  sup- 
port the  "Coalition"  by  his  Proxy  on  the 
15th,  sent  it  to  the  opposite  Side,  on  the  sub- 
sequent Division.  Fox  and  Burke,  together 
with  many  of  their  warmest  Adherents,  who 
during  the  progress  of  the  first  Debate  had 
remained  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  in  order 
by  their  Presence  to  encourage  their  Friends 
in  the  Upper  House,  had  the  Mortification  to 
witness  the  Defeat  experienced  on  that  Even- 
ing ;  a  Defeat  which  served  as  a  Warning  of 
its  final  Destiny. 

The  Debates  which  took  place  in  the  Upper 
House,  on  the  two  questions  of  Adjournment 
and  of  Rejection ;  however  inferior  an  inte- 
rest they  excited,  when  compared  with  the 
discussions  that  agitated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  same  subject ;  yet  strongly  ar- 
rested national  attention.  Lord  Thurlow,  af- 
ter reprobating  the  Bill,  and  treating  with 
contemptuous  ridicule  the  Reports  of  the 
"  Select  Committee,"  on  which  defective  or 
erroneous  foundations  the  pretended  necessity 
for  the  measure  rested;  declared  that  *'  if  it 
"  passed,  the  King  would  in  fact  take  the 
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"  Diadem  from  his  own  head,  and  place  it 
"  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Fox."     In  more  intem- 
perate language,  scarcely  befitting  so  digni- 
fied an  Assembly,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  a 
Nobleman  of  very  eccentric  character,  and 
restrained  by  no  forms  in  expressing  his  ab- 
horrence of  a  Coalition  which  had  given  birth 
to  this  political  monster  j    qualified  Charles 
James  Fox  by  name,  as  ''  a  Mountebank  Se- 
"  cretary  of  State,  accustomed  formerly  to 
"  ascend  the  Stages  at  Covent  Garden  and 
«  at  Westminster  Hall,  from  which  he  ha- 
"  rangued  the  mob;  but  now  calling  himself 
"  the  Minister  of  the  People,  though   ani- 
"  mated  by  the  criminal  ambition  of  Crom- 
"  well,  and  aiming  at   regal    power."      He 
even  accused  the  Secretary  with  exceeding  in 
violence,   by  his  seizure  of  the    East   India 
Company's  Charter,  the  worst  acts  of  those 
Tyrants,  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  brother 
James.     Wnh  great  pertinacity,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond    pointed  out   the   injustice  of  the 
Measure:   nor  did  the  ties   of  Consanguinity 
that  connected   him   with   Fox,   prevent   him 
from  severely  arraigning  the  recent  grant  of  a 
Pension    of   one    thousand    Puunds    a    year, 
made  to  Sir  William  Gordon  ;  in  order,  by  va- 
cating his  Seat  for  Portsmouth,  to  enable  Go- 
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vernment  to  introduce  Mr.  Erskine  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  this  critical  juncture. 
Unsolicited,  and  unconnected  with  party. 
Lord  Camden  entered  his  strong  Protest  a- 
gainst  such  an  infraction  of  all  law,  by  bring- 
ing forward  an  Act,  not  of  regulation,  but  of 
rapacious  confiscation. 

Ministers,  thus  assailed,  if  they  exhibited 
the  talents,  by  no  means  displayed  the  ener- 
gies, exerted  by  their  opponents.  Lord 
Loughborough,  on  whom  devolved  the  prin- 
cipal weight  of  defending  the  Government, 
found  himself  ill  supported  in  that  attempt. 
The  Speaker,  Lord  Mansfield,  voted  indeed 
with  Administration  on  the  question  of  Ad- 
journment; but  remained  altogether  silent, 
and  extended  no  active  assistance.  Conscious 
that  his  Colleagues  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  Portland  alluded  with 
warmth,  in  the  course  of  Debate,  to  Lord 
Temple's  recent  Audience  of  the  Sovereign, 
which  he  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  But,  that  Nobleman,  avowing 
the  fact,  and  justifying  it  as  the  privilege  of 
an  hereditary  Counsellor  of  the  Crown,  to 
offer  advice,  called  on  the  Duke  to  bring  for- 
ward against  him  a  specific  Charge.     Lord 
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Shelburne,  though  he  once,  I  believe,  at- 
tended in  his  place,  took  no  part  whatever  in 
the  discussions,  nor  ever  voted  on  the  Ques- 
tion, either  in  person,  or  by  proxy  :  a  line  of 
conduct,  which,  when  we  consider  that  he 
had  been  expelled  from  power  by  the  "  Coa- 
"  lition,"  only  a  few  Months  earlier,  opened  a 
wide  field  for  political  speculation,  on  the 
motives  of  his  silence  or  secession. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  we  try 
the  conduct  of  George  the  Third,  in  person- 
ally interposing  to  influence  the  Debates,  and 
to  render  himself  master  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Upper  House,  by  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  as  fixed  since  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second ;  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  political 
Freedom.  Such  an  ill-timed  and  imprudent 
interference,  had  in  fact  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  the  First. 
But,  the  same  line  of  conduct,  which  in  1641 
excited  general  indignation,  in  1783  awaken- 
ed no  sentiment  of  national  condemnation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  King's  position  being 
perfectly  understood  ;  the  impossibility  of  his 
extrication  from  the  Ministerial  toils  wound 
about  him,  appeared  so  clearly  demonstrated. 
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unless  by  a  decided  personal  effort  to  arrest 
the  Bill,  that  the  Country  at  large  affixed  its 
sanction  to  the  act.  There  were,  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted,  many  individuals 
who  thought  that  the  royal  disapprobation 
should  have  been  earlier  signified;  and  who 
inclined  to  accuse  the  King  of  something  like 
duplicity  or  deception,  in  his  treatment  of 
Administration.  We  must  however  candidly 
allow,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  observe  any 
measures  of  scrupulous  delicacy,  with  men 
who  had  entered  his  Cabinet  by  violence, 
who  held  him  in  Bondage,  and  who  meditated 
to  render  that  Bondage  perpetual.  Nor  was 
it  easy  for  him  to  discover  and  to  detect,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  intellect,  without  legal 
assistance,  the  invasions  on  his  independence 
and  Prerogative,  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Billy  as  originally  submitted  to  him ; 
till  they  were  exposed  and  made  manifest,  by 
the  discussions  that  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  Peers,  and  the  little  delay 
which  Fox  evidently  meant  it  should  there 
undergo,  before  it  was  presented  for  his  con- 
currence, left  him  no  option,  and  very  little 
time  for  action.  These  reasons  exculpated 
and  justified  an  interference,   apparently  so 
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irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  the  British 
Constitution.      A  fact  not  generally  known, 
but  not  the  less  true,  is,  that  His  Majesty 
was  advised,  and  had  taken  the  resolution,  if 
the    Bill  had    actually  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  have  refused  to  it  the  Royal  Assent; 
He  would  then  have  instantly  changed    hisi 
Ministers,     dissolved    the    Parliament,    and 
thrown  himself  for  protection  upon  his  Peo- 
ple.    Those  who  have  had  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  his  Character,  and  his  firm- 
ness under  the  most  alarming  or  distressful 
circumstances,  while  sustained  by  the  convic* 
tion  of  acting  right;  will  not  doubt,  or  disbe- 
lieve the  fact.     Nor  would  the  Nation,  proba- 
bly, have  condemned  his  conduct,  or  have  de- 
livered him  up  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  Coalition."     Happily  however,  the  middle 
line  which  he  adopted,  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  such  painful  extremities. 

17th  December.]  Though  Fox's  Bill  was 
thus  rejected  by  the  Upper  House,  he  still 
remained,  together  with  Lord  North,  in  pos- 
session of  their  respective  Offices,  no  change 
whatever  in  Administration  having  yet  taken 
place.  Fox  even  delivered,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  from  the  Treasury  Beach,  the  most  bit- 
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ter  and  animated  Philippic  ever  pronounced 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  5 
in  the  course  of  which,  he  dealt  out  every 
accusation  against  the  Sovereign,  and  those 
Members  of  the  House  of  Peers  5  the  Praeto- 
rian Bands,  or  rather  the  Janizaries,  as  he 
denominated   them;   who  had  strangled  the 
Measure  by  their  Sultan's   order.     Nor   did 
he  hesitate  to  compare  the  paper  entrusted 
by  his  Majesty  to  Lord  Temple,  which  had 
operated  such  injurious  effects  to  the  Admi- 
nistration, with  the  Rescript  of  Tiberius  sent 
to  the  Roman  Senate  from  Caproea,  for  the 
condemnation  of  Sejanus,  unheard  in  his  de- 
fence,   and   without  adducing  proofs  of  his 
guilt.     In  classic  language,  and  in  the  words 
of  Juvenal,  he  reprobated  such  an  interfe- 
rence, as  wholly   subversive  of  the   British 
Constitution. 

Vainly,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  urged  him  to 
retire,  and  thus  to  anticipate  his  dismission 
from  Employment.  Content  with  rendering 
the  Majority  of  the  House  subservient  to  his- 
.views,  by  passing  various  Resolutions,  calcu- 
lated to  stigmatize,  as  destructive  of  the  Con-- 
stitution,  the  late  interference  of  the  Crown ; 
and  intended  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
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the  interruption  of  their  Dehberations,  by  any 
act  of  Prerogative ;  the  **  CoaHtion"  Ministers 
refused  to  give  in  their  resignation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  which  called  for  deci- 
sion, the  King  displayed  no  irresolution. 
Conscious  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  to 
recede,  either  with  honor  or  with  benefit,  he 
passed  the  whole  of  the  18th  of  December,  in 
making  dispositions  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet ;  and  finding,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
Evening,  that  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
still  declined  to  resign,  he  signified  to  them, 
by  a  messenger,  that  he  had  no  further  occa- 
sion for  their  services.  They  received  at  the 
same  time,  information,  that  a  personal  inter- 
view would  be  disagreeable  to  him  5  and  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  the  Seals  of  their  respec- 
tive Departments,  through  the  medium  of  the 
two  under  Secretaries,  Fraser  and  Nepean. 
Mr.  Fox  immediately  complied  j  but  Lord 
North  having  deposited  the  Seal  of  his  Office 
in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Colonel  North,  one 
of  his  under  Secretaries,  who  could  no  where 
be  found  for  a  considerable  time;  the  King 
waited  patiently  at  St.  James's,  till  it  should  be 
brought  to  him.  Mr.  Pollock,  first  Clerk  in 
Lord  North's  Office,  who  had  already  retired 
to  rest,  being  called  out  of  his  Bed,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  requisition  from  his  Majesty, 
went  in  search  of  Colonel  North.  After  a 
long  delay,  he  was  found,  and  produced  the 
Seal ;  which  being  brought  to  the  King  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  he  delivered  it 
into  Lord  Temple's  hands,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Queen's  House. 

19th  December.]  On  the  ensuing  Day,  it 
being  indispensable  to  form  a  Government 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  Mr.  Pitt,  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  was  placed  at  the 
Head  of  the  New  Cabinet,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; an  instance  without  precedent  in  our 
Annals,  and  which  will  probably  never  be 
again  realized  !  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  Mr. 
St.  John,  had  indeed,  under  Queen  Anne, 
been  made  Secretary  at  War,  as  early  in  life; 
and  we  have  since  seen  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  at  about  the  same 
Age,  raised  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  I8O6,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  decease. 
But  there  is  a  wide  interval,  from  either  of  the 
above  examples,  to  the  elevation  before  us. 
If  we  reflect  likewise  on  the  decided  majority 
against  which  Pitt  had  to  contend  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  conducted  by  such  eper- 
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gies  and  talents  as  Fox  possessed}  we  may  be 
tempted,  on  first  Consideration,  to  accuse  him 
of  imprudence  and  temerity.      The  event  ne- 
vertheless proved,  that  in  accepting  Employ- 
ment, under  all  the  disadvantages  here  enu- 
merated, he  had  maturely  w^eighed  the  peril 
and  the  consequences.     Other  impediments, 
not  less  serious,  presented  themselves  in  the 
interior  of  the  Cabinet  recently  formed ;  where 
Lord  Temple  insisted  on  the  immediate  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  as  a  Step  necessary  to 
their  ministerial,  if  not  even  to  their  personal, 
preservation.       But   Pitt,    with   consummate 
judgement,  while  he  retained  in  his  own  hands 
so  powerful  an  engine,  which  he  held  sus- 
pended  over   the   House   of  Commons,   ab- 
stained from  using  it  till  the  progress  of  aflairs 
should  justify  the  interposition.      Conscious 
that  no  act  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  could  be 
more  generally  repugnant  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  Members  of  the  Lower  House,  than  a 
Dissolution  before  they  had  sat  half  the  period 
for  which  they  had  been  elected,  he  resisted 
Lord  Temple's  proposition;  who,  in  conse- 
quence immediately  resigned,  only  three  days 
after   his    Appointment :  thus   involving   the 
half-formed  Administration  in  confusion  and 
embarrassment,  not  wholly  exempt  even  from 
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some  degree  of  ridicule  and  of  danger.  Never 
did  any  Ministry  commence  its  career  under 
a  more  inauspicious  and  apparently  despe- 
rate predicament,  which  was  destined  so  long 
to  retain  possession  of  the  Reins  of  Govern- 
ment. 

22d  December.]  Even  after  Lord  Temple's 
Resignation,  when  the  Cabinet  was  at  length 
compleated,  Pitt  might  be  said  to  constitute 
its  whole  strength  in  one  House,  as  Lord 
Thurlow  equally  did  in  the  other  Assem- 
bly. The  Great  Seal  was  entrusted  to  the 
latter,  for  the  fourth  time  under  the  Reign 
of  George  the  Third.  Lord  Gower,  made 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  who  was  appointed  Privy  Seal, 
brought  indeed  collectively  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  Parliamentary  interest  and  con- 
nexions; but,  a  very  scanty  addition  of 
eloquence,  or  of  talents.  The  new  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen,  even  if  their  Abilities 
had  been  of  the  most  brilliant  description ;  an 
Assertion  which  assuredly  could  not  be  made 
with  Truth ;  yet  were  both  Members  of  the 
House  of  Peers :  a  disadvantage  only  to  be 
surmounted  by  Pitt's  taking  on  himself,  the 
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whole  weight  of  Business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  uniting  in  some  measure 
in  his  own  person,  the  Defence  of  every  De- 
partment. Lord  Howe,  restored  to  the  Head 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  re-admitted  into  the 
Cabinet;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  returned 
to  the  Ordnance :  but  no  mention  was  ever 
made  of  Lord  Shelburne,  for  any  place  in  the 
Administration.  He  seemed  to  be  complete- 
ly extinct  in  the  public  recollection. 

Sir  George  Howard  obtained  the  Command 
of  the  Forces  3  but,  neither  he,  nor  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  were  taken  into  the  Cabinet. 
The  new  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  long 
been  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Bathy 
was  a  man  universally  esteemed,  highly  bred, 
and  a  gallant  Soldier:  but,  like  Sir  John 
Irwin,  of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak, 
he  owed  his  military  Elevation  and  Employ- 
ments, more  perhaps  to  Royal  favor,  than 
to  any  distinguished  talents,  or  professional 
Services.  His  descent  from,  or  alliance 
by  Consanguinity  with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  evidence  of  his 
Name,  was,  I  believe,  not  established  on  in- 
contestable grounds.  He  attained,  as  did 
General  Conway,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
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to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal ;  a  Dignity  of 
which  the  British   service  had   antecedently 
furnished    only   a   few   examples.      For   the 
Embassy  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was 
selected  by  Pitt.      As  he  honoured  me  with 
his  friendship  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  it 
may  be  naturally  expected  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words   respecting   him.     He   was  the 
son  of  Lord  John  Sackville,  elder  Brother  of 
Lord  George ,  and  succeeded   collaterally  to 
the   Title,    on    the    Demise   of    his    Uncle, 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  mentioned 
so   frequently  in   "  Dodington's  Diary,'*  as 
Earl  of  Middlesex.     The  Duke,  when  named 
Embassador  to  Versailles,  had  nearly  attained 
his  fortieth  year.     His  person,  if  not  hand- 
some, was  highly  agreeable  i  the  Expression 
of  his  Countenance,  noble,  and  interesting 5 
his    manners    soft,    quiet,   ingratiating,    and 
formed  for  a  Court ;  destitute  of  all  Affecta- 
tion, but  not  deficient  in  Dignity.     He  dis^. 
played   indeed,    neither    shining    parts,    nor 
superior  Abilities.    Yet,  as  he  possessed  good 
sense,  matured  by  knowledge  of  the  world, 
had  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  improved  his  understanding  by 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mankind,  he 
was  well  calculated  for  such  a  Mission.     He 
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nourished  a  strong  passion  for  all  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  predilection  for  men  of  Talents 
and  Artists ;  a  taste  which  he  indulged,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  which,  he  manifested 
that  he  inherited  some  of  the  qualities  of  his 
celebrated  Ancestor,  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset. 
But  the  Mediocrity  of  his  Estate,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  high  Rank,  imposed  limits  on 
the  liberality  of  his  disposition.  If  considered 
as  Embassador  to  France,  though  he  could 
not  sustain  a  comparison  for  Diplomatic  Abi- 
lity, or  Strength  of  Intellect,  with  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  or  with  the  first  Horace  Walpole, 
Brother  of  Sir  Robert,  who  had  represented 
the  English  Sovereign,  at  the  Courts  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth;  he  might  at 
least  be  regarded  as  equal  in  Talents,  to  any 
of  the  Noblemen  who  had  filled  that  Office 
during  the  last  years  of  George  the  Second, 
or  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  ; 
if  we  except,  perhaps.  Lord  Stormont.  To 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  French  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  rendered  himself  highly  ac- 
ceptable, possessed  her  Esteem,  and  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  her  personal  favor :  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  unessential  in  his  public 
situation,  as  that  Princess  performed  a  much 
more   important    part    in    the  Cabinet   and 
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Councils  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  than  did 
the  two  Queens,  her  immediate  predecessors. 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Spain,  who  espoused  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  and  Maria  Leczinska,  Consort  of  his 
Successor,  possessed  no  Shadow  of  pohtical 
power  or  interest.  Maria  Antoinette's  pro- 
tection, aided  by  his  connexion  with  the  Po- 
lignacs,  had  sufficed  to  procure  for  the  Count 
d'Adhemar,  at  the  conclusion  of  Peace,  the 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  England :  but  he 
was  a  Man  far  inferior  in  every  accomplish- 
ment of  mind  and  of  manners,  to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset. 

Mr.  Arden  became  Solicitor  General.  Na- 
ture has  seldom  cast  a  human  Being  in  a  less 
elegant  or  pleasing  mould.  Even  Dunning's 
person  would  have  gained  by  a  comparison 
with  Arden.  Nor  were  his  legal  talents  more 
conspicuous  in  the  general  estimation  of  the 
Bar.  But,  his  early  acquaintance  with  Pitt, 
which  time  had  matured  into  friendship,  co- 
vered or  concealed  every  jurisprudential  de- 
ficiency. That  powerful  protection,  in  de- 
fiance of  Lord  Thurlow's  avowed  dislike,  or 
rather.  Antipathy,  conducted  the  new  Solici- 
tor General  rapidly  to  the  Honors  and  Digni- 
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ties  of  the  Law;  finally  placing  him,  where 
almost  all  those  individuals  patronized  by  the 
Minister,  found  their  ultimate  repose,  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  It  must  however  be  ad- 
mitted, that  no  man  in  Parliament  had  given 
a  more  pertinacious  and  unremitting  opposi- 
tion to  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  than  Arden. 
The  last  Blow  aimed  at  it,  before  it  passed 
the  Lower  House,  came  from  his  lips.  For, 
I  recollect,  that  after  that  obnoxious  Measure 
had  been  carried,  on  the  Third  Reading,  by 
a  Majority  of  more  than  two  to  one ;  the 
Solicitor  General,  Mansfield,  having  risen  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  up  a  Clause,  declaring 
it  to  be  a  Public  Bill ;  Arden  exclaimed,  that 
*'  he  had  no  objection  :  but,  that  he  was  not 
*'  surprized  at  its  having  escaped  his  learned 
"  friend's  memory,  as  every  other  person 
"  considered  the  Bill  to  be  a  Private  Job.** 
"With  that  Stigma  impressed  on  the  Measure, 
Fox,  regardless  of  the  Sarcasm,  bore  it  in 
triumph,  to  the  Bar  of  the  Lords. 

The  King's  Table,  covered  with  Badges  of 
Office,  Seals,  Wands,  and  Gold  Sticks,  pro- 
fusely given  in  by  the  Adherents  of  the  dis- 
missed Ministers,  presented  an  extraordinary 
Spectacle.     Among  the  foremost   to  testify 
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l)is  Ministerial  fidelity,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Greville,  next  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, resigned  his  Office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Household.     Possessing,    like   his   uncle.  Sir 
William  Hamilion,  an  elegant  mind,  and  a 
taste  for  many  branches   of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  pursuit  had  carried  him  into  expenses 
beyond  the  bounds  of  severe  prudence :  his 
Resignation  of  such   an  Employment  could 
not  therefore  be  to  him  in  any  sense,  a  matter 
of  indifference.     I  have   heard   Mr.  Greville, 
whom  I  very  particularly   knew,   often  say, 
that  the  King  most  kindly  expostulated  with 
him,  when  he  entered  the  Closet  to  lay  down 
his  Place,   and   urged  him    by  no  means  to 
commit  an  act  so  unnecessary  j  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Household  being,  not  a  Minister 
rial,  but  a  personal  situation  in  the  family  of 
the  Sovereign.     I  ought  likewise  to  add  that 
Fox,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Greville's  private 
Embarrassments,    had,    with    a   liberality   of 
mind  truly  noble,  exhorted  him  to  retain  his 
Post ;  absolving  him  at  the  same  time  from 
all  considerations  of  a  political    kind.     But, 
his  feelings  of  honor  were  too  delicate,  to  per- 
mit of  his  following  either  the  suggestions  of 
convenience,  the  exhortations  of  Fox,  or  the 
expostulations  of  his  Sovereign.     He  retired 
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for  several  years  from  Court,  and  from  public 
life,  into  comparative  obscurity. 

Lord  Hinchingbrook,  less  scrupulous,  and 
with   better   sense,    instead    of  quitting   his 
Office    of    Master    of   the    Buck    Hounds; 
though   his   father,    the    Earl    of  Sandwich, 
followed  the  fortunes   of  the   "  Coalition;" 
wisely  abandoned  that  obnoxious  Party,  and 
declined   to   give    in    his   Resignation.      Sir 
George  Yonge  went  back  to   his  Office  of 
Secretary  at  War,  which  he  had  held  under 
Lord  Shelburne's  Administration;  a  Post  that 
seemed  to  be  Hereditary  in  his  family;  his 
father.  Sir  William  Yonge,  having  occupied 
it  with  much  distinction,  under  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second.     Sir  William,  who  per- 
formed no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  Political 
Annals  of  that   period,   was  equally  distin- 
guished likewise  among  the  men  of  Wit  and 
Gallantry.      Lady   Vane    makes    honorable 
Mention  of  him,  in  her  Memoirs,  which  Smol- 
let  has  inserted  in  his  "  Peregrine  Pickle." 
I  have  heard  Lord  Sackville,  who  remembered 
him,  say,  that  Sir  William  Yonge,  when  Se- 
cretary at  War,  having  waited  officially  on 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  then  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Forces,  in  Order  to  make  his  Re- 
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port  on  a  matter  of  Business ;  the  Duke  kept 
him  standing,  while  he  himself  remained 
seated  for  a  considerable  time.  Their  Minis- 
terial Conference  being  ended,  he  requested 
Sir  William  to  take  a  Chair.  *'  No,  Sir,"  re- 
plied he,  "  if  the  Secretary  at  War  is  not 
worthy  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commander-in-chief;  it  would  be  altoge- • 
**  ther  unbecoming  Sir  W^illiam  Yonge,  to 
be  seated  in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyle."  So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room. 
Sir  George  Yonge  did  not  want  talents, 
and  he  maintained  his  place  in  a  Debate; 
but  in  ability  he  by  no  means  equalled  his 
father. 

Meanwhile  Fox,  who  remained  completely 
Master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
Mr.  Pitt  could  not  even  be  personally  present 
during  the  Time  necessary  for  his  Re-election, 
in  consequence  of  having  vacated  his  Seat 
for  Appleby;  might  be  said  to  sway  with  ab- 
solute Power,  the  Deliberations  of  that  As- 
sembly. His  first  Cares  were  directed  to  pre- 
vent either  a  Prorogation,  or  a  Dissolution 
of  Parliament,  by  passing  Resolutions  cal- 
culated to  render  each  of  those  Proceedings, 
diificult  and  dangerous  to  Ministers.     Having 
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carried  his  Motion  by  a  large  Majority,  he 
consented  to  pass  the  Land-Tax  Bill:    but, 
no  Assurances  given  by   Mr,  Dundas  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  though   confirmed  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  Friend  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  new  First  Minister;  declaring  in 
his   Name,  and  by   his  Authority,    that  he 
would  neither  advise  such  an  Act  of  Preroga- 
tive, nor   would   continue   in  Office,    if  the 
Crown  had  Recourse  to  it;  could  prevail  on 
Fox   to   allow   of  an  Adjournment   for  the 
Christmas  Recess,  till  he  had  voted,  without 
a  Division,  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  of  the 
most  criminating  Nature,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  presented  by  the  whole  House.     On  re- 
ceiving the  King's  Answer,   which,   though 
gracious  and  conciliating  in  its  Expressions, 
did  not  breathe  the  less  Determination ;  after 
passing  upon  it  the  most  severe  Comments, 
as  a  Mixture  of  Duplicity  and  Ambiguity, 
Fox  then  permitted  of  an  Adjournment  for  the 
short  period  of  Sixteen  Days ;  an  interval  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  complete  the  Minis- 
terial  Arrangements.      The   Resignation   or 
Dismission  of  the  new  Administration,  was 
however  confidently  anticipated  by  the  Party, 
and  announced  by  Fox  himself  in  one  of  his 
Speeches,  when  he  ventured  to  predict,  that 
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its  Duration  could  not  possibly  exceed  a  few 
Weeks.  Tlie  most  experienced  Members 
among  them,  with  Welbore  Ellis  at  their 
Head,  joined  in  this  Opinion  j  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  built  upon  all  the  Prece- 
dents known  since  the  Elevation  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  the  Throne. 

Lord  North,  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
effect  of  Indisposition,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  Debates,  while  the  East  India  Bill  was  in 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons ; 
made  ample  Compensation  for  his  short  and 
involuntary  Retreat,  by  his  Presence  and  Ex- 
ertions  after   the    Dismission   of   Ministers. 
During  the  number  of  Years  that  I  sat  with 
him  in  Parliament,  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
brilliant  Exhibition  of  his  intellectual  Powers, 
than  on  the  22d  of  December,  when  Erskine 
moved  for  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  depre- 
cating a  Dissolution.     In  the  commencement 
of  his  Speech,  Lord  North  justified  by  cogent 
Arguments,  his  Union  with  Fox,  as  having 
been  dictated  by  State  Necessity  and  public 
Utility ;   eulogizing  in  animated  Language, 
the  Virtues,  no  less  than  the  Abilities,  of  his 
late  Colleague,  whom  he  wished  in  future  al- 
ways to  be  designated  as  his  *^  Right  Honor- 
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"  able  Friend."    Then,  after  severely  arraign- 
ing the  Mode  of  Pitt's  Admission  into  the 
Cabinet,  which  he  stigmatized  as  surreptitious 
and  unconstitutional ;    he  diverged   with  in- 
conceivable Humour  into  the  path  of  Ridi- 
cule, so  analogous  to  his  formation  of  Mind. 
Alluding  to  the  Wish  expressed  more   than 
once  by  Mr.  Martin,   that  a  Starling  should 
be   perched    on    the   Speaker's    Chair,    who 
might  incessantly  repeat  the  Words,  "  Cursed 
*'  Coalition  !  "  he  observed,  that  so  long  as  an 
honorable  Member  of  that  House,   "  conti- 
nued to  pronounce  those  Sounds,  as  if  by 
Rote,  and  without  any  fixed  Idea,  let  what 
"  would  be  the  Subject  of  Debate ;  he  con- 
*'  ceived  the  Starling  to  be  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Gentleman  would  make  just 
as  great  an  Impression  as  the  Bird,  on  his 
**  hearers."      Having  convulsed   the   House 
with  Laughter  by  this  Remark,  he  compared, 
or  rather  he  contrasted,   the  Conduct  of  the 
two  Men  who  were  shut  up  in  the  Eddystone 
Lightliouse,  during  six  Weeks,  with  the  op- 
posite Line  of  Action  embraced  by  Fox  and 
himself     "  Those  Men,"  said  he,  '^  from  re- 
"  ciproral  Enmity,  preferred  letting  the  Fire 
"  go  out,   and  beholding  the  Navy  of  Eng- 
"  land  dashed   to  pieces,    rather  than    lend 
VOL,  II.  2  I 
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*'  each  other  any  Assistance.  But  we,  ani- 
'*'  mated  by  other  and  more  enlarged  Senti- 
*'  mcnts,  considered  the  Preservation  of  the 
"  Vessel  of  State,  our  primary  Duty;  and 
*'  we  agreed,  that  at  all  Events,  the  Fire 
^*  in  the  Lighthouse  should  not  be  extin- 
"  guished."  An  allusion  so  ingenious  as 
well  as  felicitous,  almost  electrified  his  Au- 
dience; and  if  Wit  could  have  supported  or 
restored  the  "Coalition,"  it  must  have  over- 
borne every  Impediment.  But,  the  moral 
Impression  made  on  the  public  Mind,  to 
their  Disadvantage,  daily  acquiring  Strength, 
finally  compleated  their  Downfal,  though 
the  Catastrophe , was  protracted  for  more  than 
Three  Months,  by  various  circumstances. 

If  the  struggle  for  Power  had  lain  only  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Fox,  the  former  of  whom, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his  Talents, 
was  unable  to  command  a  Majority  upon  any 
duestion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
the  latter  carried  every  Motion ;  the  Contest 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  soon  decided. 
Or,  had  the  Dispute  been,  as  under  .Charles 
the  First,  between  the  Sovereign,  claimin^g 
to  exercise  Prerogatives  antiquated  and  op- 
pressive on. the  on^e   Hand;    and  the  repre- 
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sentaiive  Body  on  the  other,  propelled  and 
sustained  by  the  People,  as  their  Organs  and 
Protectors  against  arbitrary  Violence;  —  the 
Termination  might  have  been  foreseen  with- 
out much  Penetration.  But  Fox,  though  he 
was  become  by  his  union  with  Lord  North, 
Master  of  the  Deliberations  of  the  Lower 
House,  had  sacrificed  to  that  very  Union,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  good  Opinion  of 
the  Country;  and  the  remains  of  his  former 
Popularity  which  survived  his  Coalition  with 
Lord  North,  had  since  been  shipwrecked  in 
the  India  Bill.  He*  had  therefore  impru- 
dently, though  as  it  would  nevertheless  seem, 
reflectively,  engaged  in  a  Conflict,  where  the 
Crown  and  the  Nation  both  combined  against 
him.  Without  the  aid  of  the  People,  the 
Sovereign  would,  indeed,  have  been  power- 
less. As  little  could  the  House  of  Peers,  un- 
supported by  the  public  Voice,  have  checked 
his  career.  It  was  their  Union  which  became 
irresistible.  Fox,  who,  whatever  his  Admirers 
may  assert,  possessed  more  Talent  than 
Judgement ;  does  not  appear  to  have  deeply 
weighed  and  appreciated  these  Facts,  before 
he  entered  the  Lists.  Unfortunately  for  him 
too,  the  Champion  wanted  by  the  Crown,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  made  for  th«  Conjuncture, 

2  I  2 
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presented  himself  in  Pitt.  His  Name,  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  his  Father;  the  Decorum 
of  his  Manners,  so  opposed  to  those  of  Fox  ; 
even  his  very  Youth,  which  should  have  ope- 
rated against  him,  appeared  to  recommend 
him  to  National  Favor.  The  King  availed 
himself  of  these  Aids,  to  overwhelm  the  *'  Coa- 
"  lition"  under  the  ruins  of  the  Fortress  which 
they  had  constructed,  and  fondly  deemed  in- 
assailable.  Only  Time  was  still  wanting,  in 
order  to  awaken  and  to  animate  the  Nation 
at  large ;  which,  not  yet  fully  informed  upon 
all  the  Points  of  Fox's  Bill,  required  to  be 
roused  into  Exertion,  before  the  last  Address 
should  be  made  to  them  as  Electors.  Pitt, 
with  a  Judgement  beyond  his  Years,  instead 
of  prematurely  dissolving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  Man  of  meaner  talents,  or  of  less 
Resource,  would  have  done ;  undertook  the 
experiment  of  endeavouring  first  to  conciliate, 
or  to  convince,  the  Majority ;  thus  allowing 
the  popular  sentiment  full  leisure  to  expand, 
and  finally  to  overpower  all  resistance  :  while 
he  reserved  for  the  proper  moment,  whenever 
it  should  be  thoroughly  matured,  his  final 
appeal  to  the  Country,  by  a  Dissolution. 
Such  was  the  real  state  of  Affairs  in  the  last 
Days  of  December,  17^3,  at  the  time  when 
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Pitt,  contrary  to  all  Precedent,  and  under 
apparent  difficulties  the  most  insurmount- 
able, ventured  to  accept  the  Reins  of  Go- 
vernment. 

It   forms   an   object  of  the    most    natural 
Curiosity,   minutely   to    survey   him    at   this 
critical  period  of  his  life.     He  was  not  then 
much  more  than  tvi'enty-four  years  and  a  half 
old,  and  consequently  had  not  attained  the 
Age,  at  which  many  individuals,  under  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  their  parents,  are 
still  legally  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  tute- 
lage or  minority.     In   the  formation   of  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  slender,   but  without 
elegance  or  grace.     His  Countenance,  taken 
as  a  whole,   did  not  display  either  the  fine 
expression   of  character,   or  the  intellect  of 
Fox's  face,  on   every  feature  of  which,  his 
mind  was  more  or  less  forcibly  depictured.   It 
was  not  till  Pitt's  Eye  lent  animation  to  his 
other  features,  which  were  in  themselves  tame, 
that  they  lighted  up,  and  became  strongly  in- 
telligent.    Fox,   even  when  quiescent,  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  man.     In  his 
manners,  Pitt,  if  not  repulsive,  was  cold,  stiff, 
and  without  suavity  or  amenity.     He  seemed 
never  to  invite   approach,  or   to  encourage 
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acquaintance ;  though,    when    addressed,    he 
could  be  polite,  communicative,  and  occasion- 
ally  gracious.     Smiles    were   not   natural   to 
him,    even    when    seated    on     the   Treasury 
Bench  ;  w'here,  placed  at  the  summit  of  pow- 
er, young,  surrounded  by  followers,  admirers, 
and  flatterers,  he  maintained   a  more  sullen 
gravity  than   his  Antagonist  exhibited,  who 
beheld  around  him  only   the  companions  of 
his  political    exile,  poverty,    and    privations. 
From  the  instant  that  Pitt  entered  the  door- 
wav  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  advanced 
up   the  floor. with  a  quick  and  firm  step,  his 
Head  erect  and  thrown  back,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;    nor  favouring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance,  any  of  the  individuals 
seated  on  either  side,  among  whom  many  who 
possessed  five  thousand  a  year,  would  have 
been    gratified   even   by  so  slight,  a  mark  of 
attention.     It  was  not  thus  that  Lord  North 
or  Fox  treated  Parliament ;    nor  from   them, 
would  Parliament  have  so  patiently  endured 
it:  but  Pitt  seemed  made  to  command,  even 
more  than  to  persuade  or  to  convince,  the 
Assembly  that  he  addressed. 

In  the  flower  of  youth  when  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  Administration,  he  manifested 
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none  of  the  characteristic  virtues  or;  defects 
usually  accompanying  that  period  of  life. 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  could 
not  have  exhibited  more  coldness,  indiffer- 
ence, or  apathy  towards  women ;  a  point  of 
his  character  on  which  his  enemies  dwelt 
with  malignant,  though  impotent,  satisfac- 
tion :  while  his  friends  laboured  with  equal 
pertinacity  to  repel  the  imputation.  To  him 
the  Opposition  applied,  as  had  been  done  to 
his  Father,  the  description  given  of  a  Roman 
youth : 

"  Multa  tulit,  fecitque  Puei^;  sudavit  et  alsit; 
"  Abstinuit  Venere  " 

In  order  to  justify  him  from  such  a  supposed 
blank  in  his  formation,  his  Adherents  whis- 
pered, that  he  was  no  more  chaste  than  other 
men,  though  more  decorous  in  his  pleasures; 
and  they  asserted  that  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  a  female  of  distinguished  charms,  who  re- 
sided on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge  : 
but  I  never  could  learn  from  any  of  them, 
her  name  or  abode.  Pitt's  apparent  insensi- 
bility towards  the  other  sex,  and  his  chastity, 
formed  indeed,  one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the  Minority  exhausted  their  wit,  or  rather 
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their  malevolence;  as  if  it  had  been  necessary 
that  the  First  Minister  of  George  the  Third 
should  be,  like  the  Chancellor  of  Charles  the 
Second,  '*  the  greatest  libertine  in  his  Do- 
^*  minions."  I  recollect,  soon  after  Pitt  be- 
came confirmed  in  power,  his  detaining  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  Business  of  the 
Day,  during  a  short  time,  while  he  went  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
Avas  to  perform  the  part  of  "  Belvidera"  that 
Evening,  when  Fox  never  failed,  if  possible, 
to  attend  in  the  Orchestra  at  Drury  Lane^ 
the  Opposition  impatiently  expected  Pitt's 
return,  in  order  to  propose  an  Adjournment. 
As  soon  as  the  Door  opened,  and  he  made 
his  appearance,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  a 
classic  mind,  exclaimed, 

"  Jam  redit  et  Fir  go!" 

If,  however,  the  Minister  viewed  Women 
with  indifference,  he  was  no  enemy  to  Wine, 
nor  to  the  social  conviviality  of  the  table. 
His  Constitution,  in  which  a  latent  and  here- 
ditary Gout  early  displayed  itself;  which 
Disorder,  heightened  by  pohtical  distress,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  carried  him  off  at  forty- 
seven;  always    demanded   the   aid    and  sti^ 
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mulus  of  the  Grape.  It  was  not  therefore 
in  him,  so  much  a  gratification  or  an  indul- 
gence, as  a  physical  want,  though  he  un- 
questionably yielded  to  its  seductions,  with- 
out making  any  great  effort  at  resistance; 
resembling  in  this  respect,  a  distinguished 
Consular  Character  of  Antiquity,  relative  to 
whose  virtue  Horace  says, 

"  Narratur  et  Prisci  Catonis, 
*'  Saepe  Mero  caluisse  Virtus." 

In  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  had  indeed  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  those  festive  meet- 
ings, at  which  no  severe  renunciations  were 
enjoined  by  the  Host,  or  practised  by  the 
Guests.  Returning  by  way  of  frolic,  very 
late  at  night,  on  horseback,  to  Wimbledon, 
from  Addiscombe,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
near  Croydon,  where  the  party  had  dined. 
Lord  Thurlow,  then  Chancellor,  Pitt,  and 
Dundas,  found  the  Turnpike  Gate  situate  be- 
tween Tooting  and  Streatham,  thrown  open. 
Being  elevated  above  their  usual  prudence, 
and  having  no  Servant  near  them,  they  passed 
through  the  Gate  at  a  brisk  pace,  without 
stopping  to  pay  the  Toll  -,  regardless  of  the 
remonstrances   or    threats   of    the   Turnpike 
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Man,  vvlio  running  after  them,  and  believing 
them  to  belong  to  some  Highwaymen,  who 
had  recently  committed  depredations  on  that 
road,  discharged  the  contents  of  his  Blunder- 
buss at  their  backs.  Happily  he  did  no  in- 
jury. To  this  curious  and  narrow  escape  of 
the  First  Minister,  which  furnished  matter  of 
pleasantry,  though  perhaps  not  of  rejoicing, 
to  the  Opposition,  Allusion  is  made  in  the 
"  Rolliadi" 

"  How  as  he  wander'd  darkling  o'er  the  plain, 
"  His  reason  lost  in  Jenkinson's  Champaign, 
"  A  peasant's  hand,  but  that  just  Fate  withstood, 
"  Had  shed  a  Premier's,  for  a  robber's  blood." 

Probably,  no  men  in  high  Office,  since 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  drank  harder  than 
Pitt's  companions  ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dividuals already  named,  we  should  not  omit 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord  Gower,  nei- 
ther of  whom  professed  or  practised  mortifi- 
cation. Once,  and  once  only,  the  House  of 
Commons  witnessed  a  deviation  from  strict 
Sobriety  in  the  first  Minister  and  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  ;  who  having  come  down 
after  a  repast,  not  of  a  Pythagorean  descrip- 
tion, found  themselves  unable  to  manage  the 
Debate,  or  to  reply  to  the  Arguments  of  the 
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Minority,  with  their  accustomed  ability.  No 
ilHberal  notice  or  advantage  was  however  ta- 
ken of  this  sohtary  act  of  indiscretion.  The 
House  broke  up,  and  it  sunk  into  obHvion. 
Fox  never  subjected  himself,  either  in,  or  out 
of  Office,  to  similar  comments.  He  was  al- 
ways fresh  ;  but,  the  Treasury  Bench,  under 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  had  not  wanted  some 
noble  Advocates  for  the  quick  circulation  of 
the  Bottle. 

Pitt,  at  his  coming  into  Office,  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  chosen  Phalanx  of  young 
men  who  participated  in  his  triumph,  pressed 
near  him  on  a  day  of  expected  Debate,  and 
constituted  the  resource  of  his  leisure  hours. 
Powis,  when  describing  about  this  time,  "  the 
**  forces  led  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
"  man  on  the  Treasury  Bench,"  in  his  Speech 
of  the  9th  of  March,  1784,  only  a  (e\v  days  pre- 
vious to  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament ;  said, 
"  The  first  may  be  called  his  Body  Guard, 
"  composed  of  light  young  troops,  who  shoot 
*'  their  little  Arrows  with  amazing  dexterity, 
"  against  those  who  refuse  to  swear  Allegiance 
"  to  their  Chief."  High  Birth,  personal  devo- 
tion, and  political  connexion,  more  than  ta- 
lents, formed  the  ordinary  foundation   of  the 
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Minister's  partiality  for  those  distinguished  in- 
dividuals; most  of  whom,  with  only  one  Ex- 
ception, we  have  since  seen  elevated  to  the 
Peerage,  or  loaded  with  preferments  and  sine- 
cure Appointments.  In  general,  the  Duke  de 
Montausier's  observation  to  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, when  speaking  of  Versailles,  "  Vans 
"  avez  bean  /aire.  Sire,  vous  ri'en  ferez  jamais 
**  qiCun  favori  sans  merite,'"  might  well  apply 
to  them.  With  Fox's  associates  and  comrades. 
Hare,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sheridan,  they  could 
sustain  no  competition  for  mental  endow- 
ments. Lord  Grenville,  then  Mr.  William 
Grenville,  must  not  however  be  included  in 
this  Remark,  His  near  connexion  with  the 
First  Minister,  by  Consanguinity,  when  added 
to  his  distinguished  Abilities,  placed  him  on 
far  higher  ground.  As  little  will  the  Obser- 
vation apply  to  Lord  Mornington,  since  crea- 
ted Marquis  Wellesley ;  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  then  Mr.  Ryder;  or  to  Wil- 
berforce;  all  three.  Men  of  undisputed  Ta- 
lents. 

Li  suavity  of  temper,  magnanimity  of  dis- 
position, and  oblivion  of  injury  or  offence.  Fox 
rose  superior  to  Pitt.  Even  Dundas  possessed 
far  more  liberality  of  character,  as  he  mani- 
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fested  on  many  occasions.  I  have  heard  Fox, 
after  dealing  out  the  severest  insinuations  or 
accusations  against  Lord  North,  when  that 
Nobleman  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
towards  the  end  of  the  American  War  5  on 
being  convinced  that  he  had  exceeded  the 
fair  limits  of  Parliamentary  Attack,  or  had 
deviated  into  personal  Abuse,  explain,  retract, 
and  apologize  for  his  violence  or  indecorum. 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  rarely  committed  such  a 
breach  of  propriety,  and  was  more  measured 
iu  his  censure  or  condemnation,  seldom,  if 
ever,  made  concession.  He  even  tried,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  Ministerial  Career,  to  over-« 
bear  Sheridan,  by  making  sarcastic  allusion 
to  the  theatrical  employments  or  dramatic 
avocations  of  that  eminent  Member,  as  form- 
ing a  more  appropriate  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, than  parliamentary  declamation  and  pur- 
suits: Allusions,  which,  however  classic  the 
language  in  which  they  were  couched,  might 
be  justly  deemed  illiberal  in  their  nature. 
But,  Sheridan,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  turned  against  him  his  own  weapons; 
leaving  behind  him  the  impression  of  his  ge- 
nius, drawn  from  the  very  key  on  which  Pitt 
had  pressed,  when  he  applied  to  the  First 
Minister  the  denomination  of  the  "  Angry 
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*'   Bov,"    vvith    which   Be?i  Jonson   furnished 
him  on  the  instant. 

In  classic  knowledge  and  acquirements  of 
every  kind,  as  drawn  from  Greek  and  Roman 
sources,  Pitt  and  Fox  might  fairly  dispute  for 
pre-eminence;  but  the  latter  left  his  rival  far 
behind,  in  all  the  variety  of  elegant  informa- 
tion derived  from  Modern  History,  Poetry, 
and  Foreign  Languages.  We  ought  not,  in-' 
deed,  to  be  surprized  at  this  superiorit}'^,  if 
we  recollect  that  Fox  was  above  ten  years 
older  than  Pitt ;  that  he  nourished  a  much 
stronger  natural  attachment  to  polite  letters, 
and  enjoyed  infinitely  more  leisure  for  its 
indulgence.  Pitt,  as  far  as  my  means  of  in- 
formation ever  enabled  me  to  form  a  judge- 
ment, possessed  comparatively  small  general 
acquaintance  with  those  Authors,  which  fur- 
nish the  Libraries  of  Men  of  Taste  and  Sci- 
ence. How  indeed,  we  may  ask,  should  he 
ever  have  attained  it  ?  Several  months  before 
he  compleated  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
found  himself  with  a  very  slender  fortune, 
placed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  situ- 
ation opened  to  his  aspiring  and  ambitious 
mind,  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  Elevation. 
From  that  period,  if  we  except  the  Proroga- 
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tion  of  I78I; — for  in  1782,  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1783,  he  visited  the 
Continent ; — what  portion  of  time  could  he 
devote  to  literary  pursuits  or  accomplishment? 
Near  seven  years  later  than  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 
1790,  when  it  was  expected  that  a  rupture 
would  have  taken  place  between  the  Crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  respecting  the 
affair  of  Nootka  Sound;  conversing  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  ly- 
ing along  the  Shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he 
owned  that  he  not  only  never  had  read,  but, 
he  assured  me,  he  never  had  heard  of  Com- 
modore Byron's  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck 
in  the  "  Wager,"  on  the  Coast  of  Patagonia: 
— a  Book  to  be  found  in  every  Circulating 
Library.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ra- 
pidity and  facility  with  which  he  acquired, 
digested,  and  converted  to  purposes  of  uti- 
lity, his  knowledge,  was  altogether  wonder- 
ful. With  the  French  Language  he  was 
grammatically  conversant;  but,  at  twenty- 
five,  he  spoke  it  imperfectly,  and  wrote  in  it 
without  freedom  or  facility,  though  he  subse- 
quently improved  in  these  particulars.  I  re- 
peat it,  as  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,  he  could  have  sustained  no  com- 
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petition  with  Fox,  in  all  the  branches  of  solid, 
or  of  ornamental  Attainment,  that  qualify 
for  such  a  Situation. 


It  is  not  easy  to  decide  relative  to  their  re- 
spective superiority  in  Eloquence.  Fox's  Ora- 
tory w^as  more  impassioned:  Pitt's  could  boast 
greater  correctness  of  diction.     The  former 
exhibited,  while  speaking,  all  the  Tribunitian 
rage  :  the  latter  displayed  the  Consular  dig- 
nity.    But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
one  commonly  attacked,  while  the  other  ge- 
nerally defended ;  and  it  is  more  easy  to  im- 
pugn or  to  censure,  than  to  justify  Measures 
of  State.     Had  they  changed  positions  in  the 
House,  the  character  of  their  Speeches  would 
doubtless  have  taken  a  tinge,  though  it  would 
not  have  been   radically  altered,  by  such  a 
variation    in   their   political    Destiny.     From 
Fox's  finest  specimens  of  Oratory,   much,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  might  have  been  taken 
away,  without  injuring  the  effect,  or  maim- 
ing the  conclusion.     To  Pitt's  Speeches  no- 
thing seemed  wanting,  yet  was  there  no  re- 
dundancy.    He  seemed,  as  by  intuition,  to 
hit  the  precise  point,  where,  having  attained 
his  object,  as  far  as  Eloquence  could  effect  it, 
he  sat  down.     This  distinctive  and  opposite 
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Characteristic  of  the  two  men,  arose,  partly  at 
least,  from  an  opinion  or  principle  which  Fox 
had  adopted.     He  calculated,  that  one-third 
of  his  Audience  was  always  either  absent,  or 
at  Dinner,  or  asleep;  and  he  therefore  usually 
made  a  short  resumption  or  Epitome  of  his 
Arguments,  for  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  the 
Members.     So  that,   after  speaking  at  great 
length,  and   sometimes  apparently  summing 
up,  as  if  about  to  conclude;  whenever  he  saw 
a  considerable  influx  of  Attendance^  he  began 
anew  :   regardless  of  the  impatience  manifest- 
ed on  the  part  of  those,  whose  attention  was 
already   exhausted    by    long   exertion.      Pitt 
never  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  such 
a  practice;  neither  lengthening  his  Speeches, 
nor  abbreviating  them,   from  any  considera- 
tions except  the  necessity  of  fully  developing 
his  ideas.     Indeed,  so  well  was   the   relative 
proportion  of  time  generally  taken  up  by  the 
two  Speakers,  known  to  the  old   Members, 
that  they  calculated,  whenever  Fox  was  three 
hours  on  his  legs,  Pitt  replied  in  two.     In  all 
the  corporeal   part  of  Oratory,   he  observed 
likewise  more  moderation  and  measure  than 
Fox ;  who   on  great  occasions,  seemed    like 
the  Pvthian  Priestess,  "  to  labour  with  th'  in- 
"  spiring  God,"  and  to  dissolve  in  floods  of 
VOL.  11.  2  K 
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Perspiration.  The  Minister,  it  is  true,  be- 
came sometimes  warmed  with  his  subject, 
and  had  occasionally  recourse  to  his  Hand- 
kerchief: but,  rather  in  order  to  take  Breath, 
or  to  recall  his  thoughts,  by  a  momentary 
pause,  than  from  physical  Agitation. 

A  vital  defect  in  Pitt's  composition  as  a 
Man,  must  be  esteemed  his  want  of  Econo- 
my :  it  was  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  in- 
surmountable. The  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
his  father,  had  to  contend  with  the  same  de- 
ficiency; and  never  understood,  as  Lord  Hol- 
land had  done,  the  art  of  accumulating  a 
Fortune.  But,  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  besides  the 
lucrative  Sinecure  of  the  Privy  Seal,  which 
he  held  during  several  years,  enjoyed  the  Es- 
tate of  Burton  Pynsent  in  the  County  of  So- 
merset, bequeathed  to  him  by  Sir  William 
Pynsent;  together  with  a  Pension  of  three 
thousand  Pounds  a  year,  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  Crown.  None  of  these  possessions 
however  descended  to  his  second  son,  whose 
whole  patrimonial  inheritance  amounted,  I 
believe,  only  to  five  thousand  Pounds ;  and  it 
never  received  any  ostensible  augmentation, 
except  a  Legacy  of  three  thousand  Pounds, 
bequeathed   him   in   October,    l?^??  by  the 
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Duke  of  Rutlanfl.  We  may  therefore  be  ena- 
bled, with  these  Data,  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  Elevation  of  Pitt's  mind,  his  contempt  of 
Money,  and  his  disregard  of  every  selfish  or 
interested  object ;  when,  on  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole's  decease  in  January,  1784,  he  disdained 
to  take  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, though,  as  the  Head  of  that  De- 
partment, he  might  have  conferred  it  on  him- 
self; though  Lord  Thurlow  pressed  him  not 
to  reject  such  a  fair  occasion  of  rendering 
himself  independant ;  and  though  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  must  have  approved  the  act, 
on  an  impartial  survey  of  his  situation.  For 
he  might  not  have  retained  his  oflicial  Em- 
ployments, a  single  Week.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  should  have  made  such  a 
sacrifice  of  private  interest,  to  Glory :  but  it 
operated  throughout  his  whole  life,  and  even 
beyond  the  Grave,  by  its  effect  on  Parliament 
and  on  the  Nation.  Antiquity  cannot  exhi- 
bit any  more  shining  instance  of  disinterest- 
edness, either  drawn  from  Theban  and  Athe- 
nian Story,  or  from  the  Consular  Ages  of  Rome. 
Juvenal's  observation  on  human  nature, 

"  Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
"  Praemia  si  tollas  ? " 

2  K  2: 
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did  not  seem  to  apply  to  Pitt.  Possibly, 
however,  on  a  deep  Estimate,  he  found  even 
his  pecuniary  recompense  in  this  noble  act  of 
renunciation.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  would 
hardly  have  bestowed  the  posthumous  marks 
of  solid  admiration  and  respect,  which  they 
voted  in  1806,  on  any  Minister  who  had  en- 
joyed, during  two  and  twenty  years,  a  sine- 
cure Place  of  three  thousand  Pounds  per  An- 
num, in  addition  to  his  Official  Emoluments. 

The  Salaries  annexed  to  the  place  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  even  though  unaided  by  any  pri- 
vate Fortune,  yet  undoubtedly,  with  prudent 
management,  might  have  been  found  ade- 
quate to  Pitt's  expenditure.  But,  unsup- 
ported by  Economy,  they  proved  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  When  he  was 
appointed  First  Minister,  his  youngest  sister, 
Eady  Harriet  Pitt,  resided  with  him,  and 
superintended  his  Establishment  in  Down- 
ing Street.  She  possessed,  in  addition  to 
other  eminent  intellectual  endowments,  that 
quality  which  her  father  and  brother  wanted; 
and  so  long  as  she  personally  controlled  his 
domestic  affairs,  I  have  been  assured  that 
they  were  restrained  within  very  reasonable 
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limits.  Unfortunately  for  liim,  in  September, 
17^5,  within  two  years  after  he  came  into 
power,  Lady  Harriet  gave  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  became  Lord  Elliot  on  his  father's 
Demise ;  and  subsequent  to  her  marriage, 
Pitt's  pecuniary  concerns  fell  into  the  utmost 
disorder.  Debts  accumulated ;  and  it  was 
commonly  asserted,  that  the  Collectors  of  the 
Taxes  found  more  difficulty  in  levying  them 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thari 
from  almost  any  other  Inhabitant  of  West- 
minster. Even  Tradesmen's  Bills  were  said 
to  be  frequently  paid,  not  in  money,  but,  by 
ordering  new  articles,  and  thus  augmenting 
the  pressure  of  the  evil  itself. 

It  was  not  till  1792,  on  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford's Decease,  that  Mr.  Dundas  bavins:  learnt 
the  Intelligence,  and  knowing  his  Friend's 
Disinterestedness,  hurried  to  St.  James's,  went 
into  the  Closet,  and  asked  of  His  Majesty  the 
place  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
for  Pitt;  which  Office  the  King  immediately 
conferred  on  him,  though  it  had  been  pre- 
viously intended  by  the  Sovereign,  as  I  know, 
for  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset.  Such  was  the 
Superiority  of  the  first  Minister's  Mind,  to 
every  Object  of  personal  Emolument  or  Ac- 
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quisition,  that  he  disdained  to  ask  any  Re- 
ward, even  from  the  Prince  whom  he  had  so 
long   and   so   efficaciously   served.      For  my 
knowledge    of  this    curious    and    interesting 
Fact,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Right  Honorable 
M^illiam  Dundas,  Nephew  to   the  late  Lord 
Melville,  whose  Authority  on  such  a  Point, 
is  superior  to  all  Contradiction.     The  Salary, 
which  in  Mr.  Pitt's  person  was  rendered  no- 
minally Three  Thousand,  five  hundred  Pounds 
a  year,  might  have  formed  a  very  handsome 
addition   to    his  income :  but,  the  necessary 
deductions  of  many  kinds,  to  be  made  from 
that  sum  ;  the  expenses  which  he  incurred  in 
altering  or  embellishing  Walmer  Castle;  and 
more  than   both,  his  facility  or  liberality  in 
granting  small  Pensions  to  invalided  or  aged 
Artificers,  of  various  descriptions,  belonging 
to  the  Cinque  Ports ;  — these  combined  causes 
reduced  the  real  receipt  below  half  its  osten- 
sible   amount.     Yet    when    he   went   out   of 
Office  in  1801,  loaded  with  Debts,  he  pos- 
sessed no  other  independant  means  of  subsis- 
tence. It  is  indeed  true,  that  as  early  as  1790, 
he   had   been  elected  Master  of  the  Trinity 
House;   but  I  have  always  considered   that 
Appointment,  though  honourable,  as  unpro- 
ductive of  any  pecuniary  Emolument.    When 
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we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  here  enu- 
merated, we  may  regret,  but  we  cannot  won- 
der, that  after  holding  the  Reins  of  Govern- 
ment, almost  his  whole  life;  and  conferring 
so  many  Dignities,  as  well  as  Offices,  during 
a  Period  of  near  nineteen  years ;  he  should 
die  not  only  poor,  but,  oppressed  under  a 
Burthen  of  Debt.  Yet  must  we  distinguish 
between  a  sort  of  virtuous,  or  at  least  venial 
Poverty,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  caused 
by  want  of  Economy,  in  a  man  who  devoted 
his  exertions  to  the  Public  Service ;  and  Fox's 
similar  wants,  produced  by  a  rage  for  Play, 
which  not  only  reduced  him  from  Affluence 
to  a  state  of  Dereliction,  but  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  an  eleemosynary  contri- 
bution from  his  political  and  personal  Friends, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast 
the  two  positions,  or  Characters,  which  un- 
doubtedly excite  in  our  minds  very  opposite 
sensations,  and  awaken  widely  different  de- 
grees of  moral  censure  or  disapprobation. 

Pitt's  great  superiority  to  his  Antagonist, 
and  his  consequent  ministerial  success,  flowed 
principally  from  two  causes.  The  first  was 
his  admirable  Judgement.     That  intelligence 
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restrained  bis  parliamentary  exertions  during 
the  American  War,  and  induced  him,  while 
heaping    accusations    on    the    Ministers,    to 
spare  the  King.     1  know  that  lie  received  a 
hint,  soon   after   he  began    to  speak  in   the 
House  of  Commons,  warning   him   to  avoid 
that  rock  on  which  Fox  had  split,  and  to  be 
cautious  how  he  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  the 
Royal  Name.     He  did  not  despise  the  advice. 
The  same  superior  intelligence  impelled  him, 
when  Lord  North  was  driven  from  Power,  to 
refuse  Office  under  an  Administration,  which, 
he  foresaw,   from    its    component   materials, 
could  only  be  of  short  duration.     It  dictated 
to  him,  to  take  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Lord  Shelburne;  but  it  equally 
suggested  to  him,  the  impracticability  of  re- 
taining the  situation  of  First  Minister,  when 
pressed  by  his  Majesty  in  March,   1783,  to 
assume  that   high  Office,  after   the   Earl   of 
Shelburne's    Resignation.     In    renouncing   a 
situation    so  flattering  to  his  pride  and   his 
Ambition,  though  it  lay  within  his  grasp,  he 
exhibited,  when  not  twenty-four,  the  deepest 
and   calmest   discernment :    for,    if    he    had 
yielded    to   the  wishes   of  the   Sovereign,  it 
seems  certain  that  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained himself  in  power  against  Fox  and  Lord 
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North,  who  had  not  then  committed  anv 
other  Act  calculated  to  excite  the  public 
condemnation,  except  the  mere  approxima- 
tion of  their  respective  Parliamentary  Adhe- 
rents, and  their  own  political  union.  Pitt, 
with  consummate  Judgement,  waited  till  the 
Coalition  had  brought  forward  the  *«  East 
**  India  Bill,"  and  could  no  longer  recede,  in 
order  to  profit  of  their  indiscretion.  He 
accepted  in  December,  the  Employment, 
which,  nine  Months  earlier,  he  had  wisely 
declined;  exhibiting,  on  both  occasions,  equal 
ability :  but  he  never  associated  Lord  Shel- 
burne  to  his  power,  nor  allowed  him  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  His  whole  conduct, 
while  struggling  against  Fox's  Majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  successive 
Months,  formed  the  triumph  of  paramount 
capacity,  over  imprudence  and  rapacious 
Precipitation.  If  we  were  to  pursue  the  com- 
parison lower  in  Pitt's  life,  we  should  trace 
the  same  effects  resulting  from  similar  causes, 
during  the  critical  conflict  between  him  and 
Fox,  in  the  Winter  of  1788 ;  when  the  latter, 
instead  of  advising  the  Heir  Apparent  to 
accept  the  Regency  under  any  conditions, 
however  severe,  on  which  Parliament  might 
think  proper  to  confer  it  during  the  King's 
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malady,  laid  claim  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right* 
The  Minister  instantly  perceived,  and  fast- 
ened like  an  Eagle,  on  his  adversary's  error; 
which,  by  producing  delay,  happily  allowed 
time  for  his  Majesty's  Recovery,  and  of  course 
perpetuated  the  duration  of  Pitt's  power. 

The  second  point  that  gave  him  an  ascen- 
dant over  Fox,  arose  from  the  correctness  of 
his  deportment,  and  regularity  of  life.  This 
circumstance,  which,  under  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, would  have  counted  for  little  in  the 
scale,  operated  with  decisive  effect  under  a 
Prince  such  as  George  the  Third.  Nor  did  it 
produce  less  beneficial  results  with  the  people 
at  large.  Some  internal  Guarantee,  drawn 
from  moral  Character,  high  Integrity,  and 
indisputable  Rectitude  of  Intention,  seemed 
indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  to  the 
Nation,  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign,  when 
entrusting  to  a  young  Man,  destitute  of  Pro- 
perty, the  Finances  and  Concerns  of  an  Em- 
pire, reduced  by  a  long  and  disastrous  War, 
to  a  state  of  great  depression.  Pitt  had  in 
fact  no  other  stake  to  deposit,  as  a  Security 
for  his  good  Conduct,  unless  we  take  into  our 
calculation,  his  possible  reversion  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Chatham.     He  had  likewise  to  con- 
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tend   with    another   deficiency.     During   the 
whole  course  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and 
I  believe  I  may  say,  since  the  Accession  of 
Ehzabeth,  he  is  the  only  English  First  Minis- 
ter who  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  Celibacy. 
He  was  not  therefore  attached  to  the  Com- 
monwealth  by   those   endearing    ties,  which 
blend    the    Statesman,    with    the     Husband 
and   the  Father;    thus   giving    a    species   of 
compound  Pledge  for  good   conduct,  to  the 
Country.    Mr.  Pelham,  who  presided  over  the 
Councils  of  Great  Britain  during  ten  years, 
under  George    the    Second,  was,  it   is    true, 
like  Pitt,  only   a   younger    Son   of  a   Noble 
House;  but  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, might  be  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Subjects  in  Fortune,  as  well   as 
in  Rank,  to  be  found  within   the  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Pelham,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  had  likewise  by  her  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  possessed  in  his  own  per- 
son, considerable  landed  property. 

r 

Even  Fox,  though  he  remained  long  un- 
married, yet  finally  entered  into  that  state; 
and  he  aspired  to  have  done  it  much  earlier 
in  life,  if  his  efforts  for  the  purpose  had  not 
proved  unsuccessful.      During  the  early  part 
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of  Hastings's  Trial,  in    1787,    he   raised  his 
eyes  and  hopes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Box  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  usually  sat 
Miss  Pulteney,   afterwards  created   by  Pitt, 
Countess  of  Bath   in  her  own  right ;    then 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  Heiresses 
in  the  Kingdom.    After  exhibiting  his  powers 
of  Oratory,  as  a  public  Man,  in  the  Mana- 
ger's Box  below,  he  sometimes  ascended  in 
his  private  capacity,  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
Eloquence  under  the  character  of  a  I^over. 
All  his  Friends  aided  a  cause,  which,  by  ren- 
dering their  Chief  independant  in  his  fortune, 
would  have  healed  the   wounds  inflicted  by 
his  early  indiscretion.      General  Fitzpatrick 
usually  kept  a  place  for  him,  near  the  Lady  j 
and  for  some  time  the  Courtship  assumed  so 
auspicious  an  appearance,  that  I  remember. 
Hare,  when  speculating  on  the  probable  issue 
of  the  marriage,    said,    with   admirable  Hu- 
mour, that  "  they  would  inevitably  be  Duns, 
"  with  Black  Manes  and  Tails  :"  alluding  to 
the  Lady's  fair  Complexion  and   red    Hair, 
contrasted   with  Fox's  dark    hue.      The  af- 
fair nevertheless   terminated,   from  whatever 
Cause,  without  success.    Pitt,  though,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  he  distinguished  cer- 
tain Ladies,  some  of  whom  I  could  name,  by 
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marks  of  great  predilection ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance seemed  even  to  meditate  Marriage, 
yet  never  persisted  in  the  attempt:  but  his 
Name,  Descent,  Abilities,  and  private  Cha- 
racter, surmounted  every  impediment  to  his 
elevation.  Fox  could  no  more  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  than 
Dean  Swift  could  have  been  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  or  than  Lord  Boling- 
broke  under  Queen  Anne,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  under  George  the  First,  could  have 
filled  the  office  of  First  Minister.  He  want- 
ed, like  them,  an  essential  quality;  high  mo- 
ral Character.  Of  this  deficiency  he  was, 
himself,  sensible,  and  was  said  to  have  once 
expressed  his  conviction  of  it,  in  laconic,  but 
forcible  terms. 

While  Pitt  unquestionably  anticipated  the 
probable  necessity  for  his  ultimately  recur- 
ring to  the  measure  of  calling  together  a  new 
House  of  Commons;  he  by  no  means  dis- 
dained to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  and 
modes  that  could  be  suggested,  for  diminish- 
ing, and  if  possible,  annihilating  the  majority, 
to  which  Fox  owed  his  actual  consequence. 
Every  effort  was  exerted  by  himself,  and  by 
his  friends,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  point. 
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The  Recess,  limited  to  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, allowed  him  only  a  very  short  space  for 
exertion ;  and  the  numbers  which  had  hi- 
therto supported  the  Coalition,  during  the 
progress  of  the  *'  East  India  Bill "  through 
the  House,  in  every  stage,  generally  amount- 
ed to  double,  or  almost  double  the  Votes  on 
the  opposite  side.  Two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen Members  had  voted  for  its  Commitment ; 
a  great  proportion  in  an  Assembly,  then 
composed  only  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
persons.  To  reduce  such  a  superiority,  first 
to  something  approaching  an  equality,  and 
finally  to  a  Minority,  might  well  seem  a  hope- 
less undertaking  ;  even  admitting  all  the  ve- 
nality, want  of  principle,  or  tergiversation, 
with  which  that  Assembly  has  been  so  often 
reproached.  Much  more  success  was,  how- 
ever, expected  from  applications  addressed  to 
the  part  of  the  Coalition  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  to  Lord  North ;  than  from 
the  adherents  of  the  Rockingham  Party,  or 
among  the  personal  supporters  and  friends  of 
Fox.  Many  of  Lord  North's  political  con- 
nexions, who  had  in  fact  voted  with  him  on 
the  India  Bill,  under  a  conviction  of  the 
Measure  itself  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  ;  were  naturally  disposed  to  with- 
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draw  their  support,  if  not  to  transfer  their 
services,  on  the  discovery  of  their  mistake. 
There  existed  only  three  ways  by  which 
Fox's  majority  might  be  reduced.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  attendance  of  new  Members, 
who  had  not  hitherto  taken  any  part.  By 
the  future  non-attendance  of  those,  who  had 
supported  the  Coalitioji  up  to  the  present 
time ;  and  lastly,  by  desertion  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  over  to  those  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. The  latter  Votes,  as  counting 
double,  of  course  became  most  sought  after 
and  valued. 

A  separation  had,  indeed,  already  taken 
place  among  Lord  North's  immediate  per- 
sonal followers.  Of  the  two  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Grey  Cooper  con- 
tinued to  support  him  invariably  :  but  Robin- 
son, conceiving  himself  absolved  from  any 
Obligation  to  accompany  his  antient  Prin- 
cipal, through  all  the  consequences  of  his  new 
political  Alliances,  quitted  altogether  that 
Party.  No  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  I  have  had  Occasion  to  remark,  knew  so 
much  of  its  original  Composition;  the  means 
by  which  every  individual  attained  his  Seat^ 
and  in  many  instances,  how  far,  and  through 
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■what  channels,  he   might  prove    accessible. 
Though  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  fifth  First  Mini- 
ster, whom  that  Parliament  had  beheld  in  the 
short  space  of  little   more  than   twenty-one 
Months  -y  yet  the  individual  Members  com- 
posing   the    Lower    House,     had    undergone 
only  a  very  trifling  variation,  since  the  gene- 
ral Election.     Recourse  was  therefore  had  to 
Robinson,  under  the  present  delicate  and  ar- 
duous circumstances  of  public  Affairs,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  his  active  exertions  for  Govern- 
ment.      He   complied  with  the  application, 
and  unquestionably  rendered  \ery   essential 
service.      I  have  alwavs  considered  the  Earl- 
do77i   of  Abergavenny,   as   the   remuneration 
given  by  the  Crown,  for  that  assistance.    Ro- 
binson's only  daughter  and  child,  had  been 
married  some  years  before,  to  the  Honorable 
Henry  Neville,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Aberga- 
venny ;  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  Earls,  created  by  Pitt,  on  the   11th  of 
May,   1784,  not  five  Months  after  the  facts 
took  place,  under  our  discussion. 

While  I  am  engaged  on  the  Subject  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  influence  or 
Corruption  by  which  it  has  been  always  ma- 
naged,  particularly  during  the  last,   and   a 
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Part  of  the  present  Reign ;  I  shall  relate  some 
Particulars,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  intro- 
duced with  more  Propriety  than  in  this 
Place.  We  may  see  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,"  what  Influence  he 
attributes  to  the  "  Presents  of  Champagne 
"  and  Burgundy"  made  by  Marshal  Tallard, 
then  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  England,  to 
"  Right  Honourable  Members  of  Parliament." 
Nay,  the  Prince  asserts  positively,  that  in  the 
same  Year,  171 1>  when  he  came  over  in  Per- 
son to  London,  with  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
taining, if  possible.  Queen  Anne  and  her  Mi- 
nisters in  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France  5 
he  had  recourse,  himself,  to  Corruption.  "/<? 
"  fis  des  PrcsenSy*  says  he,  "  car  on  pent 
**  acheter  beaucoup  en  Angleterre.'*  If  such 
constituted  the  ordinary  practice  under  the 
last  Princess  of  the  Stuart  Line,  at  a  Time 
that  Parliaments  were  not  septennial,  but 
only  triennial',  we  may  be  quite  assured,  that 
they  did  not  become  more  virtuous  after  the 
Accession  of  the  reigning  Family,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  was  elected  for  seven 
Years. 

Proofs  of  the   Venality  practised   by   Sir 
Robert  Walpole,    during  the   whole   course 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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of  his  long  Administration,  it  seems  unne- 
cessary to  produce,  as  that  Minister  did  not 
disclaim  or  resent  the  Imputation.     Nor  did 
his   political    Adversaries    disdain,    whatever 
Professions  of  public  Virtue  they  might  make, 
to  have  Recourse  to  the  same  unworthy  Ex- 
pedients,   in   order    to    effect    his    Removal. 
We  have  the  authority  of  a  Member  of  their 
own  Body,   for  the  Fact.     "  Don  Carlos,** 
(Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,)  says  Mr.  Glover 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  recently  published,  "  told 
me,   that   it  cost   him   Twelve   Thousand 
Pounds  in  Corruption,  particularly  among 
the  Tories,  to  carry  the  Westminster  and 
Chippenham  Elections  in  1742,  and  other 
Points,  which  compelled  Lord  Orford,  at 
that  Time  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  quit  the 
"  House  of  Commons."    It  is  difficult  to  ad- 
duce  more  satisfactory    and   unimpeachable 
Proof  of  any  Fact,  as  Glover  was  a  man  of 
strict  Veracity.      Neither  was  Mr.  Pel  ham, 
who,  after  a  short  Interval  succeeded  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  who  held  his  situation  near  eleven 
Years  J    though  he  may  be  justly  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  upright  Statesmen  who  pre- 
sided in  the  Councils  of  George  the  Second ; 
less  liable  to  the  Accusation   of  corrupting 
Parliament,  than  his  Predecessor. 
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A  friend  of  mine,  a  Man  of  Rank  and  high 
Character,    whom  I  do  not  name,   because, 
being  still  alive,  I  consider  myself  not  at  li- 
berty to  divulge  it ;   but,  whose  Name  would 
at  once  stamp  the  Veracity  and  Authenticity 
of  whatever  he  relates;  has  frequently  assured 
me,  that  about  the  Year  1767,  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Roberts,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Pelham ; 
but  who  was  then  old,  infirm,  and   near  his 
End.     He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  Poets'  Corner,  where  his  Epitaph  describes 
him,  as  "  the  most  faithful  Secretary  of  the 
"  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham."     This 
Gentleman    conversing   with    Roberts,   upon 
the  Events  of  those  Times  when  he  held  a 
place  under  Administration,   and  particularly 
on  the  Manner  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  then   managed ;    Roberts   avowed 
without  Reserve,  that  while  he  remained  at 
the  Treasury,  there  were  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  regularly  received  from  him  their 
Payment  or  Stipend,  at  the  end  of  every  Ses- 
sion, in  Bank  Notes.     The  Sums,  which  va- 
ried  according   to  the  Merits,  Ability,  and 
Attendance    of    the    respective    Individuals, 
amounted  usually  from  Five  Hundred  Pounds, 
to    Eight     Hundred    Pounds,   per    Annum, 

2  L  2 
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«  This  Largess  I  distributed,"  added  Roberts, 
"  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  on  the  day  of  the 
"  Prorogation   of  Parhament.       I    took  my 
"  stand  there ;  and  as  the  Gentlemen  passed 
"  me,   in   going   to,   or   returning  from  the 
"  House,  I  conveyed  the  Money,  in  a  squeeze 
"  of  the  hand.      Whatever  person   received 
"  the  Ministerial  Bounty  in  the  manner  thus 
"  related,,   I  entered   his   name   in  a  Book, 
"  which  was  preserved  in  the  deepest  secrecy; 
"  it  being  never  inspected  by  any  one,  except 
*'  the  King  and  Mr.  Pelham.      On  the  de- 
*'  cease  of  that  Minister  in  1754,  his  Brother 
"  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,   Mr.  Fox,   after- 
"  wards  Lord  Holland,  and  others  of  the  Ca- 
"  binet,  who  succeeded  to  Power;    anxious 
"  to   obtain  an  accurate   Knowledge   of  the 
^^  private  State  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  and  particularly  to  ascertain  the  Names  of 
"  all  the  Individuals    who   received   Money 
"  during  Mr.  Pelham's  Life,  apphed  to  me 
"  for  Information.     They  further  demanded 
•''  of  me  to  surrender  the  Book,  in  which,  as 
"  they  knew,  I  was  accustomed  to  enter  the 
*'*  above  Particulars.      Conceiving  a  Compli- 
"  ance  to  be  dishonourable,  I  peremptorily 
"  refused   to   deliver  it   up,   except  by   the 
■^^  King's  express  command,  and  to  His  Ma- 
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*«  jesty  in  person.     In  consequence  of  my  re- 
*'  fusal,  they  acquainted  the  King  of  the  cir- 
'^  cumstance,  who  sent  for  me  to  St.  James's, 
"  where  I  was  introduced  into  the  Closet  5 
*'  more  than  one  of  the  above  mentioned  Mi- 
"  nisters  being  present.     George  the  Second 
*'  ordered  me  to  return  him  the  Book  in  ques- 
"  tion,  with  which  injunction  I  immediately 
"  compHed.      At  the  same  time  taking  the 
"  Poker  in  his  hand,  he  put  it  into  the  fire, 
*'  made  it  red  hot,  and  then,  while  we  stood 
'f  round   him,   he  thrust   the  Book  into  the 
"  flames,  where  it  was  immediately  reduced 
"  to  ashes.     He  considered  it  in  fact,  as  too 
*'  sacred  and  confidential  a  Register,  to  be 
"  thus  transferred  over  to  the  new  Ministers, 
"  and  as  having  become  extinct  with  the  Ad- 
**  ministration  of  Mr.  Pelham." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, though  he  failed  in  getting  possession 
of  his  Brother's  secret  information,  in  conse- 
quence of  Roberts's  firmness  j  yet  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  management,  on  becoming, 
himself.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Un- 
der Lord  Bute's  Government,  when,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  a  violent  Opposition  in  Par- 
liament  arose,    which    required    the   whole 
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power  of  Ministry  to  stem,  similar  practices 
were  carried  to  a  greater  length.  Joiin  Ross 
Mackay,  who  had  been  private  Secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  afterwards,  during  se- 
venteen years  was  Treasurer  of  the  Ord- 
nance; a  man  with  whom  I  was  personally 
acquainted  ;  frequently  avowed  the  fact.  He 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  sat  in  several 
Parliaments,  and  only  died,  I  believe,  in  1796. 
A  Gentleman  of  high  professional  rank,  and 
of  unimpeached  veracity,  told  me,  that  dining 
at  the  late  Earl  of  Besborough's  in  Cavendish 
Square,  in  the  year  1790,  where  only  four 
persons  were  present,  including  himself  j 
Ross  Mackay,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
gave  them  the  most  ample  information  upon 
this  subject.  Lord  Besborough  having  called, 
after  Dinner,  for  a  Bottle  of  excellent  Cham^ 
pagne,  of  which  wine  Mackay  was  fond;  and 
the  conversation  accidentally  turning  on  the 
means  of  governing  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mackay  said  that  ''  Money  formed,  after  all, 
"  the  only  effectual  and  certain  method." 
"  The  Peace  of  1763,"  continued  he,  "  was 
"  carried  through  and  approved  by  a  pecuni- 
"  ary  distribution.  Nothing  else  could  have 
"  surmounted  the  difficulty.  1  was,  myself, 
**  the  channel    through    which    the   money 
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"  passed.  With  my  own  hand  I  secured 
"  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  Votes,  on 
"  that  vital  question  to  Ministers.  Eighty 
thousand  Pounds  were  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. Forty  Members  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons  received  from  me,  a  thousand 
"  Pounds  each.  To  eighty  others,  I  paid  five 
"  hundred  Pounds  apiece."  Mackay  after- 
wards confirmed  more  than  once,  this  fact,  to 
the  Gentleman  above  mentioned,  who  related 
it  to  me.  He  added,  that  Lord  Besborough 
appeared,  himself,  so  sensible  of  the  impru- 
dence, as  well  as  impropriety  of  the  avowal 
made  by  Mackay,  at  his  Table ;  that  His 
Lordship  sent  to  him,  and  to  the  fourth  per- 
son who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion, 
next  morning,  to  entreat  of  them,  on  no  ac- 
count to  divulge  it  during  Mackay's  life. 

Wilkes  was  however  perfectly  well  in- 
structed on  the  subject,  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  information,  even  at  the  time  when  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  was  a  recent  transac- 
tion. In  his  memorable  Letter  addressed 
from  "  Paris,  22d  October,  1764,"  to  the 
Electors  of  Aylesbury,  he  says,  "  I  will  not 
"  compliment  the  present  profligate  Majority 
"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  to  say. 
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"  they  were  so  well  informed,  that  they  knew 
*'  the  exact  truth  of  every  assertion  in  the 
"  '  North  Briton,*  No.  45.  One  particular, 
however,  came  within  their  knowledge; 
the  means  by  which  it  is  hinted  that  the 
entire  Approbation  of  Parliament,  even  of 
*'  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  the  late  inglo- 
rious Peace,  was  obtained ;  and  the  pre- 
vious step  to  the  obtaining  that  entire  Ap- 
probation, the  large  Debt  contracted  on  the 
Civil  List.  They  knew  this  A>sertion  was 
extremely  true,  and  1  am  as  ready  to  own 
that  it  was  extremely  scandalous.**  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  a  charge  of  such  a  nature, 
in  less  equivocal  or  ambiguous  language. 

Relative  to  the  three  successive  Administra-^ 
tions,  namely  that  of  George  Grenville,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  which  comprized  the  period  of 
time  between  April  1763,  and  January,  1770, 
I  can  state  nothing  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  Bradshaw  conducted  that  De- 
partment, under  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The 
same  Sys-tem  certainly  continued  during  the 
period  of  the  American  War,  when  Robinson, 
and  under  him,  Brummell,  were  its  Agents. 
I    incline    nevertheless    strongly    to    doubt 
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whether,  towards  the  termination  of  Lord 
North's  Ministry,  these  practices  subsisted 
in  all  their  force ;  by  which  I  mean  to  say, 
that  I  question  whether  any  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  paid  for 
his  vote  and  support  in  Bank  Notes;  as  it 
would  appear  had  been  done  under  Walpole, 
Pelham,  and  most,  if  not  all  their  Successors, 
down  to  that  time.  More  refinement  had  in- 
sensibly been  introduced  into  the  distribution 
of  Gratifications;  which  were  conveyed  in 
oblique  shapes,  such  as  Lottery  Tickets, 
Scrip,  Jobs,  Contracts,  and  other  beneficial 
forms,  by  which  the  Majority  was  kept  to- 
gether, in  defiance  of  a  most  unfortunate,  if 
not  an  ill  conducted  war.  Lord  North,  when 
First  Minister,  was  supposed  to  command 
full  one  hundred  and  seventy  Members  at 
his  absolute  devotion,  who  were  prepared 
to  vote  with  him  upon  every  Question :  nor 
would  his  head,  indeed,  have  been  secure, 
from  1777  down  to  1782,  unless  he  could 
have  counted  upon  such  a  steady  and  nu- 
merous support,  at  a  time  when  every  Month 
teemed  with  misfortunes  or  defeats.  Of  this 
great  Body,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
had  however  continued  to  adhere  to  him, 
after  he  joined  with  Fox;  and  many  more 
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had  quitted  him  on  the  first  introduction  of 
the  "  India  Bill."     Still,  even  in  the  last  days 
of  December,     1783,    when   dismissed   from 
Employment,  he  remained  the  nominal  head 
of  a  considerable  Party ;  upon  many  indivi- 
duals composing  which,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  an  impression  might  be  made,  by 
representations  addressed  to  their  principles, 
their   passions,  or   their   interests.     Nor  can 
Mr.  Pitt,  standing  as  he  did,  in  the  critical, 
as  well  as  hazardous  predicament,  of  having 
accepted  the  first  Offices  of  Government,  un- 
supported in   one  House  of  Parliament;  be 
blamed  for  availing  himself  of  every  fair  or 
honorable  means,  to  diminish   the  Majority 
possessed   by  his  Adversaries.     I  am  at  the 
same  time  persuaded,  from  the  Elevation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  authorizing,  no  less 
than  Robinson  would  have  disdained  to  prac- 
tise, any  other  methods  of  procuring  Adhe- 
rents, than  such  as   the  British  Constitution 
either  recognizes,  or  which  are   in  fact  in- 
separable from  its  practical  Existence. 

Among  the  Persons  of  Eminence  to  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  had  recourse  for  support,  at  this 
delicate  Crisis  of  his  Ministerial  Life,  when 
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every  parliamentary  aid  which  could  sustain 
him  against  the  Coalitioji,  was  anxiously 
sought  after,  the  late  Lord  Sackville  attracted 
his  attention.  That  Nobleman  had  hitherto 
taken  no  decided  part  in  the  Debates,  during 
the  progress  of  the  "  East  India  Bill,"  though 
he  voted  against  it  personally  in  both  the 
Divisions  which  took  place  on  the  loth  and 
17th  of  December,  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  had,  indeed,  early  considered  it  to  be  a 
Measure  which  would  excite  great  fermenta- 
tion throughout  the  Country,  as  well  as  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  when  its 
political  consequences  came  to  be  well  appre- 
ciated and  understood.  He  even  repeatedly 
predicted,  that  it  would  probably  overturn  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  North  and  Fox.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  he  exhorted  his  Ne- 
phew, the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  arrived  in 
London  from  Paris,  soon  after  the  Session 
opened  5  to  be  cautious  how  he  engaged  him- 
self too  far  in  supporting  it,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained and  sounded  the  ground.  The  Duke 
profited  of  the  Advice.  Lord  Sackville,  be- 
sides his  own  vote,  and  his  Brother-in-law 
Lord  Milton's  Proxy,  of  which,  from  his  in- 
fluence over  that  Nobleman's  mind,  he  might 
be  said  to  dispose,  in  the  same  House  of  Par- 
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liament ;  brought  in  gratuitously  two  Mem- 
bers at  East  Grinstead ; — for  he  had  a  mind 
too  noble  ever  to  sell  either  of  the  Seats ; — thus 
commanding  or  influencing  four  Votes,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  personal  weight  and  con- 
nexions. 

During  the  Christmas  recess,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses,  having  quitted 
London,  he  went  down  to  his  Seat  at  Dray- 
ton. Mr.  Pitt  having  applied  to  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  requesting  his  exer- 
tions to  procure  Lord  Sackville's  personal  at- 
tendance and  support,  at  a  moment  of  such 
difficulty ;  he  mentioned  my  name  to  the 
Minister,  as  a  person  capable,  from  the  friend- 
ship with  which  Lord  Sackville  honored  me, 
of  facilitating  his  wishes  on  the  subject.  The 
Nobleman  in  question  having  subsequently 
called  on  me,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night, 
of  the  29th  of  December,  after  I  was  in  bed, 
acquainted  me  with  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances. Impelled  by  the  wish  of  serving 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  waited  on  him,  at  his  Brother 
Lord  Chatham's  House  in  Berkeley  Square, 
next  Morning,  and  at  his  desire  undertook 
the  service.  But  I  candidly  informed  him 
at  the  same  time,  that,  from  my  knowledge 
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of  Lord  Sackville's  sentiments,  and  for  the 
obvious  reasons  which  must  render  Lord 
Howe,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
who  were  both  Members  of  the  New  Admi- 
nistration, personally  distasteful  to  him ;  I 
doubted  his  compliance,  unless  the  solicita- 
tions were  sustained  from  various  quarters. 
And  I  exhorted  him,  not  only  to  write,  him- 
self, to  Lord  Sackville,  but  to  procure  similar 
applications  from  his  three  personal  Friends 
in  the  Cabinet;  the  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President,  and  Lord  Sydney.  Mr.  Pitt  rea- 
dily adopted  the  suggestion.  I  then  assured 
him  that  I  would  set  off  on  the  following 
Day;  it  being  previously  settled,  that  the 
Messenger,  who  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
ministerial  letters  for  Drayton,  should  not  pass 
rae  on  the  road,  but  allow  me  to  arrive  before 
him  at  my  destination. 

On  the  ensuing  Morning,  being  the  31st  of 
December,  I  left  London  very  early,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  see  and  to  converse  with  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  in  my  way  to  Lord  Sack- 
ville. The  Duke  was  then  on  a  visit  at  Lord 
Salisbury's,  at  Hatfield.  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  object  of  my  journey,  in  the  success 
of  which  he  co-operated  with  all  his  exertions. 
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It  was   past  ten   at   night  when    I   reached 
Drayton,  in  most  inclement  weather.     Lord 
Sackville,  whom  I  found  engaged  at  Chess 
with  his  youngest  Daughter,  expressed  some 
surprize  at  my  first  entrance  into  the  Apart- 
ment.    But,  his  natural  penetration  soon  led 
him   to    conceive,  that   my  visit   at   such   a 
Season,    must    have    a   deeper    motive   than 
friendship   or  amusement.      As   soon    as  we 
were  alone,  I  therefore  told  him  the  cause  of 
my  unexpected  Arrival,    and    related   every 
circumstance   that  had  taken   place,  except 
the  advice  which  I  had  ventured  to  offer  Mr. 
Pitt,  respecting  applications  from  his  Friends 
in  the  Cabinet.     Next  day,  the  Messenger 
brought  the  Dispatches  ;  and  Lord  Sackville, 
after   perusing    them,    returned   the  answer 
which  I  had  foreseen  5  namely,  that  "  though 
he  would  accept  no  Office  under  Ministry, 
nor  ask  any  favour  from   the  Administra- 
tion recently  formed;  yet,  that  his  Prin- 
ciples, and  the  dutiful  submission  that  he 
felt  towards  His  Majesty,  would  impel  him 
to  give  every  support  to  the  New  Govern- 
ment, in  the  present  arduous  Crisis  of  af- 
fairs."    He  punctually  performed  this  pro- 
mise, evincing  himself  a  steady  Friend  to  the 
Ministry,  during  the  whole  future  progress  of 
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the  eventful  Contest  then  carrying  on  in  Par- 
hament. 


It  was  not,  however,  by  individual  applica- 
tions of  any  kind,  nor  even  by  private  exer- 
tions and  assistance,  however  successful  they 
might  be,  nor  even  by  the  personal  interfe- 
rence of  the  Sovereign  himself,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
could  have  been  maintained  in  Office.  The 
Public,  and  the  Public  only,  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  powerful  Phalanx  drawn  up  against 
him.  During  the  two  first  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber, while  the  fate  of  the  "  India  Bill "  remain- 
ed still  doubtful,  the  Committee  of  Proprie- 
tors, which  sat  unintermittingly  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  sounded  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  the  other  extremity.  A  Mem- 
ber of  that  Committee,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  their  Deliberations,  assured  me,  that 
in  the  circular  letters  which  they  addressed 
to  almost  every  Town  or  Corporate  Body 
throughout  Great  Britain,  they  contented 
themselves  with  saying  in  few  words,  *'  Our 
"  Property  and  Charter  are  forcibly  invaded. 
"  Look  to  your  own."  A  copy  of  Fox's 
Billy  enclosed,  which  served  as  the  best  Com- 
mentary on  the  text,  soon  produced  a  corres- 
ponding and  general  effect.     Ridicule  and  Sa- 
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tyre  joined  their  aid  to  expose  the  "  Coali- 
"  tion."  Two  Prints  in  particular,  con- 
ceived with  admirable  humour,  were  circula- 
ted throughout  the  Metropolis.  In  one.  Fox, 
under  the  Character  of  a  "  Political  Samp- 
"  son,"  appeared  carrying  away  on  his  shoul-.- 
ders  the  India  House,  that  he  had  pulled 
down  J  out  of  the  windows  of  which  Edifice, 
the  terrified  Directors  were  endeavouring  to 
effect  their  escape.  The  other  Print,  deno- 
minated "  The  triumphal  entry  of  Carlo 
"  Khan  into  Delhi ;"  displayed  the  Secretary 
of  State,  habited  in  the  Costume  of  a  Mogul 
Emperor,  seated  on  an  Elephant,  whose  coun- 
tenance bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
Lord  North ;  and  preceded  by  Burke,  as  his 
Trumpeter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
moral  operation,  and  wide  diffusion,  of  these 
Caricatures,  through  every  part  of  the  Coun- 
try. 

About  the  close  of  the  year,  the  new  First 
Minister  exhibited,  (perhaps  not  without  pro- 
found design,)  a  proof  of  Power,  which  his 
predecessors  had  never  been  able  to  display  ; 
in  elevating  his  relation  and  active  supporter, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  to  the  Peerage.  Before  the 
Month  of  January  had  elapsed,  two  other  in- 
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dividuals  were  raised  by  him  to  the  same 
Dignity.  He  probably  meant  to  shew  his 
Adherents,  as  well  as  his  Opponents,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  facihty  with  which 
he  disposed  of  the  Honors  of  the  Crown, 
withheld  by  the  Sovereign  from  the  *'  Coali- 
"  tion  j"  and  consequently  the  rewards  which 
might  attend  the  early  repairing  to  the  royal 
Standard.  In  order  to  counteract  this  display 
of  Ministerial  favor,  and  with  a  View  to  keep 
their  forces  together,  his  Antas^onists  were 
said  to  have  promised  a  long  list  of  contin- 
gent British  Peerages,  exceeding  thirty  in 
number,  to  their  principal  friends  in  the  Low- 
er House.  The  names  of  these  Gentlemen 
were  in  general  circulation  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  since,  at  difterent  periods 
subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
ceived from  Pitt  the  Boon,  which  they  had 
failed  to  obtain  from  the  Coalition  Adminis- 
tration. 

1784.  12th  January.]  Whatever  favorable 
effect,  the  Peerage  conferred  by  the  Minister 
on  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  might  produce  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  an  act 
which  he  performed  soon  afterwards,  operated 
far  more  beneficially  for  him  without  doors^ 

VOL.  II.  2  m 
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on  the  minds  of  the  Public.  Sir  Edward 
Walpole's  death  having  vacated  the  lucrative 
post  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Exchequer; 
Pitt,  instead  of  taking  it  for  himself,  or  con- 
ferring it  on  his  Brother  Lord  Chatham,  as 
might  not  only  have  seemed  natural  and  ve- 
nial, but  as  he  was  urged  to  do  by  his  poli- 
tical friends;  immediately  gave  it  to  Colonel 
Barre,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  ample  Pen- 
sion enjoyed  by  him  ever  since  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  accession  to  power.  So  unusual  a 
proof  of  superiority  to  pecuniary  temptation, 
exhibited  by  a  man  destitute  of  patrimonial 
Fortune;  even  though  it  might  have  origina- 
ted in  deep  policy,  more  than  in  disinterest- 
edness, as  his  enemies  asserted  or  insinuated ; 
yet  attracted  just  admiration,  and  extorted 
general  applause.  Fox,  nevertheless,  while 
he  admitted  the  abstract  merit  of  the  action 
itself,  did  not  reprobate  with  less  severity,  the 
principles  on  which  Pitt  had  acquired  pos- 
session of  Office.  Nor  did  he  display  with 
less  ostentation,  on  the  day  when  the  House 
of  Commons  met,  after  its  short  Adjournment, 
the  unlimited  command  that  he  exercised  over 
the  Majority  of  that  Assembly.  Of  this  em- 
pire he  gave  the  most  convincing  proof,  by 
not  only,  in  Parliamentary  language,  taking 
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possession  of  the  House  when  it  re-assem- 
bled ;  but,  by  precluding  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  subversion  of  all  usage, 
from  being  heard,  though  charged  with  a 
Message  from  the  King,  till  Fox  had  sub- 
mitted and  carried  five  Resolutions,  in  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  Three  of 
these,  he  moved,  himself.  The  other  two,  he 
delegated  to  Lord  Surrey,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  selected  from  among  the  numerous 
Candidates  for  Parliamentary  Service,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  classic  recommendation.  It 
having  been  agitated  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Opposition,  held  on  the  preceding  Evening, 
at  Burlington  House;  what  individual  to 
choose  for  bringing  forward  two  of  the  Reso- 
lutions next  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
one  of  the  persons  present,  on  being  appealed 
to  for  his  opinion,  exclaimed  with  Richard, 

"  Saddle  black  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow ! " 

Throughout  the  whole  Debate  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion.  Fox  appeared  as  the 
Arbiter  of  the  scene,  propelling,  restraining, 
and  directing  the  machine,  according  to  his 
vdlition ;  while  the  Minister,  sustained  only 
by  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  and  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  possessing  equally  the  royal,  and 
the  popular  favor,  struggled  vainly  against  the 
current.  He  was  borne  away,  together  with 
his  followers,  by  its  violence,  after  making  an 
eloquent  and  masterly  appeal  to  the  candor 
of  his  audience.  One  of  Lord  Surrey's  Mo- 
tions, calculated  to  stigmatize  the  King  per- 
sonally, as  having  permitted  "  his  sacred 
"  Name  to  be  unconstitutionally  used,  in 
"  order  to  affect  the  Deliberations  of  Parlia- 
"  ment;*'  was  voted  by  a  very  considerable 
Majority,  in  a  crowded  House,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yet,  even  amidst  so 
conspicuous  a  triumph,  Fox  might  find  sub- 
ject for  just  apprehension,  in  his  already  di- 
minished numbers.  Instead  of  dividing,  as 
he  had  done  before  the  Recess,  nearly  two  to 
one  upon  almost  every  Question,  He  carried 
the  first  Division  against  Administration,  upon 
"  going  into  the  Committee  on  the  Order  of 
"  the  Day,"  by  only  thirty -nine  ;  though  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Members  voted  on 
the  occasion.  Lord  Surrey's  Motion  passed, 
it  is  true,  hyffty-four;  but,  as  only  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  persons  voted  on  that 
Question,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  aug- 
mentation on  the  side  of  Opposition,  arose 
from  the  better  discipline  and  closer  attend- 
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ance  enforced  among  their  followers,  than  was 
observed  by  the  adherents  of  Government. 
When  Fox,  elated  by  his  advantage,  attempted, 
four  days  afterwards,  on  the  l6th  of  January, 
to  make  the  House  declare,  that  '*  the  Con- 
**  tinuance  of  Ministers  in  Office,  was  con- 
"  trary  to  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution," 
he  found  his  Majority  declined  to  twenty-oney 
on  a  Division  where  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  Members  voted.  His  Parliamentary  As- 
cendancy therefore,  however  apparently  im- 
posing, palpably  rested  on  a  most  precarious 
and  decaying  foundation. 

Never,  in  the  History  of  Parliament,  were 
Debates  conducted  with  more  asperity  and 
personal  recrimination,  than  during  the  period 
of  Pitt's  and  Fox's  contest  for  power.  Ac- 
cusations the  most  futile  and  unbecoming  in 
their  Nature,  were  preferred  on  both  sides, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  each  other  odious 
to  the  Nation.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Member  for 
Shropshire,  animadverted  with  some  severity, 
on  the  attendance,  and  marks  of  interest  ex- 
hibited by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  present 
in  the  lower  House.  His  Royal  Highness, 
though  from  deference  to  his  Father's  avowed 
wishes,  he  had  absented  himself  on  the  day 
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when  "  the  East  India  Bill"  was  finally  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Peers;  yet  did  not 
the  less  retain  his  predilection  for  its  authors. 
His  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
might  therefore  be  considered  as  indirectly- 
encouraging  to  Fox  and  "  the  Coalition." 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Grandfather, 
had  however  given  the  same  marks  of  partia- 
lity to  the  Minority  which  drove  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  from  power,  in  the  beginning  of 
1743,  without  exciting  any  comment  or  dis- 
approbation. Pultene}'^,  then  at  the  head 
of  Opposition,  even  alluded  in  one  of  his 
Speeches,  to  his  consciousness  of  the  august 
Personage  before  whom  he  spoke.  Sir  Richard 
Hill  was  one  of  the  most  upright,  disinterest* 
ed,  and  honest  men  who  ever  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment. Andrew  Marvel  was  not  more  incor- 
rupt :  but  his  religious  cast  of  character  laid 
him  open  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  The 
*'  Rolliad"  describes  him  as 

"  Friend  of  King  George,  but  of  King  Jesus  more." 

In  the  same  Manner,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
while  a  Member  of  Lord  North's  Cabinet, 
being  likewise  known  to  entertain  very  deep 
sentiments  of  Religion,    had   obtained  from 
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the  Opposition,  the  nick-name  of  ''  the  Psalm 
*'  Singer." 

The  indecorous  personality  of  Debate  that 
distingaished  the  Lower  House,  during  this 
extraordinary  crisis  of  affairs,  produced  scenes 
apparently  unbecoming  the  Assembly  where 
they  originated,  and  such  as  we  would  vainly 
expect  to  find  in  more  tranquil  periods  of  our 
Parliamentary  History.  General  Ross  rising 
in  his  place,  accused  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, the  Earl  of  Galloway,  with  endea- 
vouring to  influence  his  Vote,  by  allusions  or 
direct  intimations  of  the  royal  displeasure  at 
his  supporting  "  the  Coalition."  Lord  Gal- 
loway's Brother,  the  Honorable  Keith  Stewart, 
read  a  written  denial  of  the  assertion  :  but  the 
General  persisted  in  maintaining  the  charge. 
Lampoons,  a  weapon  in  the  management  of 
which,  the  Opposition  unquestionably  ex- 
celled their  opponents,  were  circulated  with 
great  assiduity  and  effect.  In  one  of  them, 
Stewart  was  thus  Apostrophized  ; 

"  Captain  Keith,  Captain  Keith, 
Keep  your  tongue  in  your  teeth, 
Lest  you  Bedchamber  secrets  betray. 
And  if  )0U  want  more, 
Why,  my  bold  Commodore, 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  Galloway." 
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Keith  Stewart  had  incurred,  as  a  profes- 
sional Man,  some  censure  or  reflexions,  per- 
haps unjustly,  during  the  War  with  Holland, 
for  having  allowed  a  homeward  bound  Dutch 
ship  of  war  to  slip  through  the  Downs,  and 
reach  the  Texel,  while  he  was  said  to  have 
been  on  shore  at  Deal.  His  Brother,  Lord 
Galloway,  having  very  defective  teeth,  it  was 
well  known,  used  a  complete  set  of  artificial 
teeth.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  who  almost  always 
drew  his  allusions  or  authorities  from  Holy 
AVrit,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  benefit  of 
secret  Influence,  by  adducing  the  instances  of 
Haman  and  of  Mordecai.  ^'  The  honest  Israel- 
ite," he  observed,  '*  repaired  privately  to 
Court,  and  averted  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  People  of  God  from  Haman's  Am- 
"  bition  ;  who  being  driven  from  the  Cabinet, 
"  was  finally  suspended  from  a  Gibbet."  I 
thought  however,  at  the  Time  when  Sir 
Richard  pronounced  this  Speech,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  not  perfectly  pleased  at  the  Com- 
parison made  between  himself  and  Mordecai. 
Even  Mr.  Dundas,  who  might  have  been 
esteemed  incapable  of  descending  to  such 
modes  of  attack;  yet,  referring  to  Lee's  very 
imprudent  assertion,  that  '*  a  Charter  was 
*'  only  a  Scroll  of  Parchment,  with  a  piece  of 
"  wax  dangling  to  itj"  observed,  that  it  had 
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been  asked,   "  What  was  the  great  harm  of 
"  hanging  an  Attorney  General  ?    An  hanged 
"  Attorney  General,  was  only  a  carcase  dang- 
*'  ling  at  the  end  of  a  rope."    Sheridan,  how- 
ever, retorted  on  him  with  equal  ability  and  se- 
verity, for  this  Metaphor.    Lord  North  accused 
the  Ministers  with  canvassing  for  Votes,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom,   to  the  other  : 
an  imputation  repeated  in  still  stronger  lan- 
guage   by    General    Conway,    who    denomi- 
nated their  Agents,  Rat  Catchers;  but,  which 
Charge  was  repelled  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as   destitute  of  proof.      On   the 
other  hand,  Rigby  complained  that  Robinson, 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  Dissolution  of 
Parliament,   had  made  use  of  Ministerial  in- 
fluence,   to    affect  the  future   Election  of  a 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Harwich;  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  ground  any  specific 
Motion  on  his  Complaint. 

Alluding  to  the  reflexions  thrown  out  by 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
attending  Questions  under  agitation  in  that 
Plouse,  Fox  exclaimed  with  warmth,  "  God 
"  forbid,  that  Royal  Personage  should  not 
*-*  participate  in  its  political  concerns  !  Where 
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"  can  he  so  well  imbibe  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  principles  of  our  Constitution,  as  within 
"  these  walls  ?  How  can  he  better  illustrate 
*'  the  excellence  of  his  Character,  than 
"  by  thus  blending  personal  respect  for  the 
King  his  Father,  with  attachment  to  his 
Country  ?"  Not  deterred  by  such  observa- 
tions, from  animadverting  on  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  His  Royal  Highness's 
personal  appearance  under  the  Gallery  j  the 
new  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  remarked  hypo- 
thetically,  that  "  if  the  great  Personage  in 
question,  not  content  with  merely  listen- 
ing to  the  Debates,  should  on  any  occa- 
sion testify  by  his  behaviour  or  gesticula- 
tions, while  in  the  House,  a  predilection 
*'  or  partiality  for  any  set  of  men;  such 
"  marks  of  his  preference  would  be  unbe- 
**  coming,  and  might  operate  as  a  means  of 
"  influence,"  No  answer  was  given  by  any 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  supposed 
case  thus  stated :  but  Lord  North,  in  the 
course  of  the  Evening,  after  expatiating  on 
the  eminent  virtues  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
expressed  a  becoming  admiration  at  "  his  at- 
"  tending  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
"  might  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  our  Con- 
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"  stitution,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
"  nature  of  this  limited  Government,  rather 
"  than  hstening  to  flatterers."  The  Com- 
ments on  this  delicate  subject,  proceeded  no 
further,  and  were  not  renewed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Parhament. 

16th  January.]     The  City  of  London  led 
the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  by  going 
up  at  this  Juncture  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
with   an   Address,  thanking  his  Majesty  for 
the  very  interference,    which  the    House  of 
Commons  had  pronounced  to  be  subversive  of 
the  Constitution.     Tliey  retorted  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  framers  of  Fox's  India  Bill, 
the  charge  of  "  raising  a  power  unknown  to 
**  this  free  Government,  and  highly  inimical 
"  to  its  safety."     Encouraged  by  such  une- 
quivocal demonstrations  of  the  affection  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  of  the  corresponding  defection 
in  the  Ranks  of  the  Opposition,  Pitt  ventured 
to  propose  another  East  India  Bill,  framed  by 
himself,  the   second  reading  of  which   took 
place  on  the  23d  of  January.  All  the  faculties 
of  the  two  great  Leaders,  who  had  originated 
those  respective  Measures,  were  exerted  in  the 
attack  and  the  defence  of  Pitt's  Bill,  which 
was  rejected  only  by  ei^ht  Votes,  out  of  four 
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hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  who  divided. 
Such,    indeed,    was    Fox's    consciousness    of 
these  Victories  finally  terntiinating  in  Defeat, 
that  no  sooner  had  he  thrown  out  the  Bill  of 
the  Minister,  than  he  moved  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce his  own  Bill  a  second  time;  but,  so 
changed  and  modified  in  its  leading  Princi- 
ples, as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  for  the 
same  Measure.    He  unquestionably  perceived 
when  too  late,  the  error  into  which  his  own 
ill  regulated  Ambition,  propelled  by  Burke's 
ardent  and  theoretical  Spirit,  had  precipitated 
the  Party.      In  order  therefore  to  conciliate 
the  Favour  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Coun- 
try, to  the  Measure,  he  now  offered  to  aban- 
don almost  all  its  obnoxious  provisions  ;  par- 
ticularly the  Patronage,  which  had  excited  so 
much  obloquy  and  clamour.    There  remained 
only  two  fundamental  principles  or  features, 
which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  retract ; 
namely,  the  permanency  of  the  System  for 
the  Government  of  India,  under  Parliamen- 
tary Authority;    and  secondly,  that  the  su- 
preme Controul  itself  should  be  established, 
not  on  the  Ganges,  but  here  at  home.     The 
proposition,    however,    appeared    to    be   no 
longer  suited  to  the  Exigency.     It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  accuse  Fox  of  want  of  judgement. 
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throughout  every  part  of  the  transactions 
which  led  to  his  ministerial  downfal.  A  cau- 
tious, or  a  temperate  Politician,  would  not 
have  furnished  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unacceptable,  with  the  means 
of  precipitating  him  from  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  attained  with  so  much  labour. 
Had  the  "  Coalition"  made  a  judicious  and 
moderate  use  of  their  power,  the  King,  how- 
ever he  might  have  lamented  his  situation, 
could  not  have  liberated  himself  from  their 
yoke.  They  enabled  him,  by  their  errors,  to 
emancipate  himself.  When  we  reflect  that 
another  Coalition,  formed  by  Lords  Grenville 
and  Grey,  in  1807,  uninstructed  by  expe- 
rience, renewed  and  exhibited  nearly  the 
same  error,  followed  by  the  same  results,  it 
affords  no  common  matter  of  astonishment. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  Minister's  Bill 
for  the  Government  of  India,  Fox,  sustained 
by  Members  in  various  parts  of  the  House, 
endeavoured  to  force  from  Pitt  an  explicit 
Declaration  of  his  intentions  relative  to  a  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament :  but,  neither  interro- 
gatories nor  menaces  could  prevail  over  his 
Determination  to  observe  a  profound  silence 
on  that  point.       He  was  with  difficulty  in- 
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duced,  on  the  following  day,  to  guarantee  the 
Existence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
for  eiffht  and  forty  hours. 

23d  January.]  Notwithstanding  the  rising 
indignation  of  the  Capital  and  the  Country, 
which  every  day  manifested  itself  with  aug- 
menting Energy,  in  favour  of  Administration ; 
yet  the  Minister's  situation  at  this  juncture, 
equally  painful  in  itself,  as  it  was  without  pre- 
cedent, appeared  to  be  at  times  not  wholly 
exempt  from  personal  Danger.      Fox  might 
be  said,  without  either  Metaphor  or  exagge- 
ration, to  hold  suspended  over  his  head,  the 
severest  marks  of  the  indignation  of  an   of- 
fended  House  of  Commons.       His   removal 
from  the  King's  Presence  and  Councils,  as  an 
Enemy    to  his  Country  ;    his  Impeachment, 
or  his  Commitment  to  the  Tower  j — any,   or 
all  of  these  propositions,  might  probably,  nay 
might  certainly   have   been    carried,   in   mo- 
ments of  effervescence,  when  the  passions  of  a 
Popular  Assembly,  inflamed  by  such  a  Con- 
Uictor  as  Fox,  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  any  act 
of  violence.      The  irritation  and  impatience 
produced  by  Debates,  protracted  or  repeated 
night  after  night,   rendered  his  followers  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  the  most  hostile  to  the 
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Minister;  who,  in  sullen  Majesty,  or  in  con- 
tumelious Silence,  heard,  unmoved,  their  cla- 
morous Denunciations,  seated  calmly  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  Mr.  Pitt  displayed  in  that 
situation,  during  successive  weeks,  a  combi- 
nation of  fortitude,  self-possession,  and  abi- 
lity, which  I  never  recollect  without  admira- 
tion.  He  did  not  indeed  manifest  the  suavity, 
amenity,  and  wit,  of  Lord  North,  or  of  Sheri- 
dan. But,  always  preserving  the  command, 
of  himself,  he  was  never  led  into  deviations 
from  caution  and  prudence,  even  when  he 
seemed  most  to  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  of 
his  Adversaries.  If  we  reflect  on  his  period  of 
life,  our  surprize  is  augmented.  He  consti- 
tuted indeed  in  himself,  the  Administration 
which  he  defended ;  and  which,  without  him, 
could  not  have  been  maintained  in  existence. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  Fox,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  so  powerful  an  Engine  as  the 
Majority  of  a  House  of  Commons,  which  As- 
sembly, he  well  knew,  might  every  day  be 
dissolved ;  and  the  individual  Members  com- 
posing which  superiority,  he  saw  diminishing 
after  almost  every  Debate  or  Division,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  operation  of  a  va- 
riety of  obvious   causes ;    yet   should   never 
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have  let  fall  its  vengeance  on  the  Head  of  the 
Minister,  whom  he  apparently  held  in  his 
Power?  Why,  when  he  saw  all  the  ordinary 
expedients  exhausted  or  ineffectual,  which 
might  compel  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Admi- 
nistration, or  induce  the  Ministry  to  resign ; 
did  he  tamely  wait,  till  Mr.  Pitt's  Measures 
being  ripe,  and  the  Country  having  declared 
almost  unanimously  on  his  side,  a  Dissolution 
reduced  the  "  Coalition "  to  insignificance, 
and  overwhelmed  their  ill-concerted  schemes 
for  perpetuating  their  Authority?  Fox  want- 
ed neither  vigor,  decision,  nor  inclination,  to 
have  anticipated  his  own  downfal,  and  the 
extinction  of  his  ambitious  plans.  Nor  could 
he  deceive  himself  relative  to  the  political  de- 
struction which  impended  over  the  "  Coali- 
"  tion,"  if  they  did  not  prove  victorious  in  the 
actual  contest.  How  then  are  we  to  explain 
this  seeming  contradiction  in  his  Conduct  ? 

Fox  possessed  no  absolute  certainty  in  the 
first  place,  whatever  he  might  believe,  that 
the  same  Majority  which  had  supported  him 
in  voting  Remonstrances  to  the  Throne, 
would  either  stop  the  Supplies,  or  carry  up  an 
Address  for  Mr.  Pitt's  removal.  Various 
Country  Gentlemen  called  for  a  Union,  and 
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thought  that  no  Administration  from  which 
he  should  be  excluded,  was  equal  to  the  Na- 
tional Emergency.  Even  many  of  Fox's  Sup- 
porters among  them,  deprecated  all  extremi- 
ties. They  might  abandon  him.  He  might 
therefore  be  left  in  a  Minority,  and  all  his 
consequence,  as  the  Head  of  a  great  Party, 
would  thus  be  lost  by  one  imprudent  Step. 
But,  granting  however,  as  seemed  most  pro- 
bable, that  he  should  carry  a  personal  Ques- 
tion against  Mr.  Pitt,  by  ten,  twenty,  or  thir- 
ty Votes,  in  a  crowded  House  j  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  victory  ?  That 
the  King,  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  not  susceptible  of  Fear,  when  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  acting  right;  instead  of 
dismissing  his  Ministers,  would  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  and  confidently  appeal  to  the 
People,  against  their  own  Representatives. 
In  that  case.  Fox,  far  from  attaining  his  ob- 
ject, would  only  have  accelerated  a  Dissolu- 
tion ;  and  would  afford  to  his  Antagonist,  a 
plausible,  if  not  a  solid  excuse,  for  advising 
the  Sovereign  to  adopt  that  Measure.  These 
were  unquestionably,  the  real  causes  of  Fox's 
apparent  moderation.  Nor  did  Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  want  motives  equally  powerful  in 
restraining  him  from  any  precipitate  move- 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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merit.  The  County  Members  who  supported 
him,  were  adverse  to  a  Dissolution,  unless 
circumstances  rendered  it  indispensable.  By 
temporizing  and  protracting,  however  irk- 
some, and  even  in  some  degree  humiliating, 
miffht  be  considered  his  Situation  in  Parlia- 
ment;  he  gave  time  for  the  public  Sentiment 
to  be  loudly,  as  well  as  generally  pronounced, 
and  could  avail  himself  of  it  at  any  moment. 
Such  were  the  considerations  which  mutually 
withheld  the  two  Chiefs  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  till  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
progress  of  Affairs,  produced  the  final  Con- 
summation. 

26th  January.  J  The  idea  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  two  Men,  who  combined  in  their 
Characters,  almost  all  the  great  Endowments 
fitted  for  Government;  if  it  could  be  realized, 
seemed  apparently  pregnant,  at  first  view, 
with  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Country. 
Some  Individuals  of  respectability  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  impelled  by  these  feel- 
ings, undertook  the  Experiment.  However 
specious  in  Theory,  it  nevertheless  proved 
impracticable,  and  only  served  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  the  attempt.  The  St. 
Al  ban's  Tavern  became  the  scene  of  this  Ex- 
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hibition,  to  which  place  repaired  about  sixty 
or  more  Members,  distinguished  for  Charac- 
ter, large  Property,  and  Uprightness  of  In- 
tention. Though  they  chose  Mr.  Thomas 
Grosvenor  for  their  nominal  Chairman,  their 
Deliberations  and  Proceedings  were  chiefly 
conducted  by  two  Gentlemen,  who  had  al- 
ready, on  various  occasions,  taken  a  Lead 
in  the  Debates  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  House.  The  first,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Marsh  am.  Son  and  Heir  of  Lord 
Romney,  though  a  Man  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing or  engaging  in  his  Manners,  which 
were  coarse  and  rude ;  attracted  deservedly 
general  consideration  in  his  Parliamentary 
Capacity.  The  other,  Mr.  Powis,  Member 
for  the  County  of  Northampton,  who  com- 
monly prefaced  his  Speeches,  on  occasions 
of  interest,  by  a  copious  discharge  of  tears, 
which  he  seemed  to  command  at  will  j  chal- 
lenged attention  from  his  recognized  integrity, 
and  assumed  impartiality. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  as  nominal  head  of 
one  Party,  and  Pitt,  as  Leader  of  the  other, 
affected  equally  to  receive  with  deference, 
the  propositions  made  to  each,  on  the  part  of 
the   associated    Members.      It   is    probable, 
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however,  that  the  Duke,  in  this  profession, 
might  be  more  sincere  than  the  Minister. 
Difficulties  and  objections,  either  to  a  per- 
sonal interview,  or  to  a  negociation,  were 
started  in  turn  by  both.  Pitt  refusing  to  re- 
sign, or  even  to  hear  of  a  virtual  resignation, 
which  was  required  of  him,  as  a  previous  step 
to  any  conference  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  extended  Administration ;  the  overtures 
were  suspended,  and  finally  broken  off,  in 
consequence  of  these  preliminary  impedi- 
ments. But,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  St. 
Alban's  Meeting,  was  not  to  be  overcome  by 
ordinary  obstacles ;  and  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  apparently  under  more  propitious 
Auspices.  In  compliance  with  their  sugges- 
tion and  wishes,  the  King  was  even  induced 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
recommending  a  conference  between  him 
and  Pitt,  with  a  view  to  constitute  a  Minis- 
try, on  '•'  a  wide  Basis,  and  on  fair  and  equal 
terms."  Instead  of  instantly  closing  with 
such  a  proposition,  from  which  neither  the 
Sovereign,  nor  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whatever  might  have  been  their  secret 
wishes,  could  easily  recede,  without  incur- 
ring the  imputation  of  insincerity  ;  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Fox  thought  proper  to  cavil 
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about  the  acceptation  of  the  term  "  equal.'' 
At  this  opening,  with  which  they  furnished 
him,  Pitt  escaped,  by  refusing  to  define 
any  expressions,  before  the  proposed  inter- 
view. 

All  further  efforts  were  abandoned  there- 
fore, with  a  view  to  produce  a  political  union 
between  two  Men,  whose  mutual  animosity 
and  rivality  seemed  to  have  derived  new  force, 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  effect 
a  reconciliation.  With  whatever  compla- 
cency and  ostensible  alacrity,  Pitt  received 
the  propositions  for  such  a  junction,  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  he  could 
cordially  desire  their  accomplishment.  He 
beheld  the  prize  for  which  they  were  con- 
tending, nearly  attained  and  secured.  His 
Ambition  impelled  him  to  govern  alone, 
without  an  equal  and  a  Co-adjutor  in  the 
Cabinet,  of  such  energy  as  Fox.  Their 
mutual  recriminations  in  Parliament,  which 
had  been  so  acrimonious  and  so  recent, 
seemed  hardly  to  admit  of  being  buried  in 
instant  oblivion.  We  are  warranted  there- 
fore in  believing,  that  an  accommodation, 
forced  on  both  by  imperious  circumstances, 
would  have  proved  hollow,  insincere,  and  ©f 
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short  duration.  They  appeared  to  be  not 
formed  for  acting  together,  nor  did  they  ever 
coalesce  for  an  instant,  during  their  whole  re- 
maining lives.  The  French  Revolution  itself, 
which  brought  over  to  Government,  as  to  an 
Asylum  against  Anarchy,  accompanied  by  all 
the  Evils  of  a  sanguinary  Republic,  so  many 
other  Individuals,  at  whose  head  were  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Burke,  and  Windham; 
could  never  induce  Fox  to  quit  the  Opposi- 
tion Bench.  He  remained  fixed  there  above 
two  and  twenty  years,  till  Death  liberated 
him  from  his  Antagonist;  and  he  then  only 
became  a  Minister,  when  his  own  career 
drew  to  its  close. 

February.]  The  Discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  between 
the  close  of  January,  and  the  middle  of  the 
ensuing  Month,  though  equally  violent  and 
acrimonious  with  the  preceding  Debates, 
contained  less  matter  of  interest,  or  of  novel- 
ty. Accusations,  levelled  against  the  "  East 
India  Bill,"  from  the  Treasury  Bench ;  or 
against  Secret  Influence,  from  the  opposite 
side ;  began  to  weary  their  hearers,  and  made 
little  impression.  Fox  continued,  it  is  true, 
master   of   the   deliberations   of    the    Lower 
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House  of  Parliament ;  his  Majorities  some- 
times falling  as  low  as  nineteen,  and  at  other 
times  rising  to  thirty-one  :  but  this  superiority 
was  far  overbalanced  by  his  decline  in  the 
popular   esteem.      No    eloquence,    nor   any 
exertions   of  Sophistry,  could   reconcile  the 
Public    to    his    Union    with    Lord    North, 
followed  immediately  by  a  measure  obviously 
calculated  to  cement  their  political  power  at 
the  expense  of  the   Crown,   which   it  must 
have  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage.     In  the 
course  of  the  Debate  that  arose  on  the  3d  of 
February,  Sheridan  avowed  without  circumlo- 
cution, that  when  Fox  first  communicated  to 
him,  the  proposition  of  coalescing  with  his 
antient  adversary,  he  advised  his  right  honor- 
able  friend   by   no   means  to   accede  to  it; 
as    the    insurmountable    prejudices    imbibed 
throughout  the  Nation,  would  infallibly  pro- 
duce   the  loss   of  his    popularity,  character, 
and  general  estimation.     Sheridan  added  in- 
deed, that  on  maturely  weighing  the  motives 
of  State  Necessity  by  which  it  was  dictated; 
when    sustained   by    his   experience   of   the 
honour,    principles,   and   steadiness   of  Lord 
North ;  he  rejoiced  at  the  union  which  had 
taken  place,  even  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
advice.     But,  it  is  evident  from  this  disclosure 
•of  his  sentiments,  that  he  reasoned  more  dis- 
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passionately  than  Fox ;  who,  seduced  by  his 
Ambition,  goaded  by  his  Wants,  and  behold-* 
ing  only  tiie  ascendant  which  Lord  North's 
junction  would  give  him,  in  one,  if  not  in 
both,  Houses  of  Parliament,  imagined  that 
he  could  coerce  the  Sovereign,  and  either 
persuade,  delude,  or  despise  the  People. 
The  event  fully  justified  Sheridan's  opinion, 
and  manifested  the  superiority  of  his  judge* 
ment :  since,  even  though  we  should  admit 
that  Lord  Shelburne  would  inevitably  have 
remained  in  power,  if  Fox  had  not  joined 
Lord  North,  yet  the  former  must  have  occu- 
pied the  most  imposing  situation,  as  a  public 
Man,  at  the  Head  of  the  Rockingham  Party, 
while  maintaining  his  original  ground  of 
Opposition  ;  and  could  not  have  been  long 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  Counsels 
of  the  Crown,  even  by  Pitt  himself. 

In  vain  did  Sheridan,  with  admirable  wit, 
endeavour  to  shew  that  an  equal  sacrifice 
of  all  political  principle  had  taken  place  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  as  among 
the  Members  opposite  them :  an  assertion 
which  he  attempted  to  illustrate  by  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  Treasury  Bench  exhibited, 
v/here  the  individuals  now  seated  side  by  side, 
were  recently  acting  in  hostility  towards  each 
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other.     Bat,  the  union  of  inferior  or  subordi- 
nate persons,  did    not   excite   sentiments    of 
equal    repugnance,   nor   awaken   such  moral 
condemnation,  as  the  coalition  of  two  prin- 
cipals, the  one  of  whom  had,  for  successive 
years,    been  loaded  by  the   other,  with   the 
severest  imputations,  and  denounced  as  a  just 
object  of  national   vengeance.     In   vain  did 
Fox  accuse  the  First  Minister,  "  after  assas- 
"  sinating  the  Constitution,  by  secret  Influ- 
"  ence   in   one  House   of  Parliament;  with 
*'  having  recourse  to  methods  of  the  basest 
**  corruption,  in  order  to  procure  a  majority 
"  in  another."    As  vainly  did  Rigby  reproach 
Pitt  with  lavishing  Peerages  for  the  same  pur- 
pose 3  while   it  was   notorious  that  the  late 
Administration  was  debarred  from  conferring 
similar  Dignities,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
make  even  a  single  British    Peer.     With  as 
little  effect  did  Marsham  read  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Meeting  at  the  St.  Alban's 
Tavern,  affirming  "  that  any  Administration 
"  founded  on  the  total  exclusion  of  theMem- 
"  bers  of  the  last,  or  of  the  present  Ministry, 
"  would  be  inadequate  to  the  public  exigen- 
"  cies:"  or  did  Povvis  urge  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to   resign,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  all  conciliation.     Pitt,  though 
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he  professed  to  desire  an  union,  "  provided 
"it  could  be  effected  without  a  sacrifice  of 
"  principle  or  of  honour;"  yet  not  only 
refused  previously  to  retire  from  Office,  but 
started  many  ulterior  impediments  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  itself. 

No  symptoms  of  approximation  between 
the  contending  parties,  beyond  unmeaning 
professions  of  mutual  disposition  to  bury  in 
oblivion  past  animosities,  took  place :  while 
among  their  respective  adherents,  a  spirit  of 
inveterate  enmity  was  exhibited.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  charged  Fox  with  "  trampling  the 
"  House  of  Brunswic  under  foot,"  by  his 
"  East  India  Bill;"  and  though  called  to 
order  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  inveighed 
against  him  as  "  a  plunderer  and  an  invader." 
Governor  Johnstone  said,  that  "  if  an  elec- 
"  tion  for  a  King  were  to  take  place  in  this 
"  Country,  Mr.  Fox  should  have  his  vote; 
"  so  high  an  opinion  did  he  entertain  of  those 
"  transcendant  Abilities  which  the  Right  Ho- 
**  nourable  Gentleman  possessed :  but,  wish- 
"  ing  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  he  had 
"  negatived  a  Bill  which  would  have  placed 
"  its  author  above  all  controul."  Wilber- 
force  declared,  that  "  even  if  that  obnoxioMs 
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"  Measure  had  passed  the  House  of  Peers, 
"  by  as  great  a  Majority  as  it  did  the  Lower 
"  House,  yet  he  should  equally  have  thanked 
"  the  Crown  for  dismissing  the  late  Minis- 
"  ters."  Mr.  Beaufoy  levelled  his  censures 
against  Lord  North,  for  "  preserving  the  hi- 
"  larity  of  his  temper,  and  insulting  the  sor- 
"  rows  of  Britain  with  his  jokes,  after  ruining 
"  her  finances,  shedding  the  Blood  of  her 
"  People,  and  losing  the  half  of  her  Empire." 
Pitt  himself,  treated  with  defiance,  as  well  as 
with  contempt.  Fox's  indirect  attempts  to 
force  his  resignation,  called  on  his  Antago- 
nist to  come  boldly  forward  5  and  either  to 
criminate  his  conduct  as  a  Minister,  or  to 
move  a  personal  Question  for  his  removal  from 
Office.  Professing  his  own  purity,  both  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  public  functionary,  he  avowed 
his  indifference  for  all  the  clamour  of  Party, 
or  the  unfounded  imputations  brought  against 
the  mode  of  his  attaining  power  ^  and  con- 
cluded by  trusting  that  the  House  would  do 
justice  to  the  motives,  which  actuated  his 
present  line  of  conduct. 

11th  February.]  Burke  by  no  means  took 
the  same  active  or  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Debates  that  followed   the   rejection   of  the 
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"  East  India  Bill,"  as  he  had  exhibited  while 
the  Measure  was  on  its  progress  to  the  Upper 
House.  With  the  loss  of  the  Pay  Office,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his  energy  of 
mind.  Even  Lord  North  scarcely  occupied 
the  second  place  in  these  parliamentary  con- 
vulsions, where  Sheridan  and  Erskine,  Powis 
and  Marshara,  severally  attracted  almost  as 
much  attention,  as  the  late  First  Minister. 
His  Blue  Riband,  seen  conspicuous  among 
the  great  Coats,  buff  Waistcoats,  and  dirty 
Boots  of  his  new  Allies,  involuntarily  recalled 
the  reflexion  of  his  having  given  the  law  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  during  twelve  years,  to 
the  same  Assembly,  in  which  he  now  per- 
formed so  humiliating  and  inferior  a  charac- 
ter. He  bore  nevertheless,  this  political 
change,  under  which  many  men  would  have 
sunk,  with  that  imperturbable  serenity  and 
equality  of  temper,  which  ever  distinguished 
him  through  life.  He  acquired  even  the  ap- 
plauses of  every  Party,  by  the  manly  prompti^ 
tude,  and  cheerful  readiness,  which  he  shewed 
to  sacrifice  all  personal  objects  or  interests,  to 
the  public  tranquillity.  AVhen  Pitt  avowed, 
that  however  highly  he  might  respect  that 
Nobleman's  abilities,  or  private  character,  yet 
they  could  never  sit  together  in  the  same  Ca- 
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binet ;  Lord  North,  while  he  loudly  censured 
the  contemptuous  dignity,  and  unaccommo- 
dating spirit  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; yet  declared,  that  no  considerations  re- 
lative to  himself,  should  for  an  instant  impede 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  consonant 
to  the  general  wishes  of  the  Country.  This 
Declaration  called  out  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  admiration  from  Marsham  and  Powis: 
Eulogiums  the  more  noticed,  as  no  indivi- 
duals in  the  House,  had  treated  him  with 
greater  acrimony,  when  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican War.  He  was  nevertheless  unable  to 
prevent  the  Borough  of  Banbury,  for  which 
place  he  sat,  and  where  his  family  had  always 
possessed  a  decisive  influence;  from  joining  in 
the  general  cry  against  the  "  Coalition,"  and 
even  framing  an  Address,  thanking  His  Ma- 
jesty for  the  recent  dismission  from  Office,  of 
their  actual  Representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Delegation  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Banbury,  waited  on  me  in  London,  bringing 
with  them  the  Address  itself;  accompanied  by 
a  request  that  I  would  present  it  to  the  King 
on  the  first  Levee  Day  at  St.  James's.  But, 
on  full  consideration,  I  declined  taking  such 
a  personal  part  against  a  Nobleman  whom 
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I  greatly  respected,  loved,  and  honoured, 
though  I  had  withdrawn  from  the  Party  with 
which  he  had  connected  himself.  Lord  North, 
alluding  afterwards,  during  the  Debate  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  February,  to  this 
Address,  declared  that  "he  had  the  conso- 
"  lation  to  know,  it  was  not  signed  by  one 
"  of  those  individuals,  his  Constituents,  who 
**'  returned  him  to  Parliament."  It  spoke 
nevertheless,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  and 
householders  of  the  place. 

18th  February.]  No  circumstance  could 
more  forcibly  demonstrate  the  little  appre- 
hension felt  by  Pitt,  of  the  indignation  of 
Parliament,  or  prove  in  a  stronger  manner 
the  confidence  with  which  his  ownpopularity 
inspired  him,  than  his  conduct  at  this  junc- 
ture. Almost  immediately  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fallacious  expectations  awakened 
by  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  Meeting,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rising  in  his 
place,  calmly  acquainted  the  House,  that 
"  the  King,  notwithstanding  their  Resolu- 
"  tions,  had  not  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his 
*'  Ministers  j  and  that  they  had  not  resigned." 
Such   a  piece  of  information,   so  delivered. 
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seemed  meant  to  force  the  "  Coalition"  on 
some  measure  of  violence.  Fox,  neverthe- 
less, while  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  in- 
dignation at  the  affront  offered  to  the  legisla- 
tive Body,  and  at  the  defiance  conveyed  in 
the  Minister's  words;  yet  knew  too  well  the 
feeble  state  of  the  Machine  over  which  he 
presided,  to  press  heavily  upon  its  springs. 
He  reprobated  indeed,  the  treatment  which 
the  House  experienced;  a  treatment  demand- 
ing, he  said,  exemplary  punishment.  But  he 
concluded  with  only  proposing  an  Adjourn- 
ment of  eight  and  forty  hours,  in  order  to 
give  the  Minister  time  for  reflexion.  This 
Motion,  so  distinguished  by  involuntary  For- 
bearance, he  carried  by  tzvelve  j  a  very  slender 
superiority,  where  above  four  hundred  Mem- 
bers divided.  Fox,  on  this  occasion,  though 
he  pretended  to  deprecate  any  intemperate 
step,  and  only  demanded  a  respite  of  one  or 
two  days;  exclaiming  with  Dido,  while  he 
accommodated  her  Complaints  to  his  own 
Feelings, 


t( 


Tempus  inaue  peto ;  spatium  requiemque  Furori  ,•" 


yet  endeavoured,  by  a  most  able  and  laboured 
appeal  to  the  wounded  Pride  of  the  House, 
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to  inflame  their  Passions,  while  he  directed 
their  resentment  against  the  Minister. 

» 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  him  and 

his  Adherents,  with  systematically  withholding 
the  Supplies;  thus  sacrificing  their  Country, 
to  private  Faction,  Enmity,  or  Ambition.  A 
distinction  was  however  drawn  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, between  withholding  the  Supplies,  and 
only  postponing  them  j  which  latter  line  of 
conduct,  Powis,  in  moderate  language,  and 
Marsham,  with  much  stronger  asseveration, 
declared  to  constitute  their  sole  intention.  The 
last  mentioned  Member  recriminated  with  as- 
perity on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
expecting  from  him  the  same  servile  submis- 
sion in  registering  the  ministerial  Edicts, 
which  the  French  Sovereigns  exacted  in  the 
Assemblies  denominated  Parliaments.  With 
more  ability,  Fox  attempted  to  make  a  Cora- 
promise  with  the  Minister  ;  offering  instantly 
to  vote  the  Supplies,  provided  that  the  House 
might  receive  assurances  from  him,  that  "  His 
"  Majesty  would  comply  with  the  desires  of 
"  his  faithful  Commons."  But,  Pitt,  after 
first  declaring  the  conviction  of  "  his  personal 
*'  Honour  being  inseparably  connected  with 
**  his  present  official  Situation,  and  his  deter« 
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*'  mination  never  to  resign,  as  a  prelude  to 
"  Negociation  ;"  peremptorily  refused  to  bar- 
ter Office  for  Supply,  or  to  enter  into  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject.  From  this  Reso- 
lution, expressed  in  laconic,  but  energetic 
terras,  neither  menaces,  blandishments,  nor 
expostulations,  could  induce  him  to  recede: 
and  after  a  prolonged  Debate  of  two  succes- 
sive days.  Fox,  as  the  Master  of  the  House, 
finally  moved  to  adjourn  the  sitting  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  v^hich  was  carried  with- 
out a  Division.  He  was  all-powerful  within 
those  Walls;  but  Pitt's  superiority  lay  vv^ithout 
doors,  in  every  County,  Town,  and  Village. 

Already,  Addresses  crowded  in,  from  Lon- 
don down  to  New  Sarum ;  a  Borough  which, 
though  consisting  only  of  one  solitary  Farm 
House,  yet,  as  belonging  to  Lord  Camelford, 
who  had  just  been  elevated  to  the  Peerage,  did 
not  omit  to  offer  its  Tribute  of  Loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  and  of  abhorrence  for  the  Measures 
of  the  Opposition,  Middlesex,  Southwark, 
even  Westminster,  abandoning  Fox,  approach- 
ed the  Throne  with  Congratulations,  or  with 
Testimonies  of  Approbation  at  the  Dismission 
of  the  late  Ministers.  York,  a  Ciiy  where  the 
Cavendish  Interest  had  always  been  predomr- 
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nant,  and  which  place  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  actually  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment; Edinburgh,  Worcester,  Exeter,  and  ma- 
ny other  inferior  towns,  followed  the  example, 
which  spread  with  rapidity  throughout  the 
whole  Island.  When  we  reflect  on  these 
facts,  we  shall  probably  think  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whatever  professions  he  might  either  make, 
himself,  or  whatever  wishes  for  "  an  united 
"  and  extended  Administration,"  he  might 
judge  proper  to  put  into  his  Royal  Master's 
mouth,  in  reply  to  the  Addresses  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  yet  could  have  nourished 
no  serious  intentions  of  dividing  his  power 
with  Fox. 

February  4th — 16th,]  The  House  of  Peers,, 
which  Assembly,  after  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  "  East  India  Bill,"  as  if  exhaust- 
ed by  that  effort,  had  ever  since  remained 
silent  and  supine  spectators  of  the  contest 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons;  exhi- 
bited some  symptoms  of  animation  about  this 
time,  by  adopting,  early  in  the  Month  of 
February,  two  Propositions,  of  a  nature  tend- 
ing to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  lower 
House,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.      The    Earl   of    Effingham,    who 
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during  many  years  of  his  life,  had  manifested 
the  most  decided  hostihty  to  the  King's  Go- 
vernment ^  and  who,  as  late  as  June,  1780, 
was  accused  of  personallj'^  mixing  in  the  Riots 
of  the  Capital ;  now  appeared  as  the  zealous 
Defender  of  Prerogative.  He  was  sustained 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  political 
Character  and  Opinions  had  undergone  since 
1782,  a  similar  transformation:  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Resolutions  moved  by  Lord 
Effingham,  found  the  warmest  Opponents  in 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lord  Stormont,  and  Lord 
Loughborough,  so  long  the  systematic  Cham- 
pions of  Royalty. 

Few  Debates  more  animated,  as  well  as 
acrimonious  and  personal,  have  ever  taken 
place  within  the  Walls  of  the  Upper  House, 
than  occurred  on  this  occasion.  While  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  drew  the  most  unfavourable  por- 
trait of  the  young  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whom  he  described  as  deficient  not  only  in 
experience,  and  averse  to  every  social  source 
of  information,  but  as  devoured  by  an  over- 
weening and  insatiable  thirst  of  power;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  panegyrized  his  Industry, 
his  Abstraction  from  Dissipation,  his  Appli- 
cation to  public  Business,  his  Frugality,  and 
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Elevation  of  Mind;  the  last  of  which  quali- 
ties had  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in 
his  recent  renunciation  of  a  lucrative  sinecure 
place.     Lord  Stormont  endeavoured  to  point 
the  public  indignation  against  him,  for  his 
presumption  in  continuing  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  Votes  and  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  vi^hile  his  Prede- 
cessors in  Office,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord 
North,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  had  each 
in  turn  anticipated,  or  respectfully  obeyed, 
the  first  demonstrations  of  the  pleasure  of  that 
Branch   of   the   Legislature.      The    Earl    of 
Mansfield,  with  the  political  timidity  so  cha- 
racteristic of  his  whole  life,  in  every  situation, 
judicial  or  parliamentary;  deprecated,  as  the 
greatest  of  calamities,  any  Resolution,  which, 
by  interrupting  the  harmony   subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  might  lead  to  a  Dis- 
solution.    He  seemed  to  contemplate  such  an 
event,  as  commensurate  with  the  destruction 
of  the  British  Constitution  itself;  as  disband- 
ing the  Army,  laying  up  the  Navy,  suspend- 
ing the  Functions  of  Government,  and  throw- 
ing the  Country  into  irremediable  confusion. 
The  House,  neither  deterred  nor  intimidated 
by  these  Denunciations,  voted  the  Resolutions 
by  a  larg«  Majority  of  forty-seven;  and  fal- 
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lowed  them  immediately  with  an  Address  to 
the  Throne,  expressive  of  their  reliance  on 
His  Majesty's  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his 
confidential  Servants,  as  well  as  by  the  assur- 
ances of  their  Support,  in  the  just  exercise  of 
those  Prerogatives  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
Protection  of  his  People.  It  was  difficult 
to  imagine  a  triumph  more  decisive  over  the 
"  Coalition,"  or  a  more  opportune  and  im- 
portant accession  of  strength  to  the  First 
Minister,  struggling  against  a  Majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  King  received 
and  replied  to  the  Address,  in  laconic,  but 
warm  and  aftectionate  language. 

In  other  periods  of  our  History,  such  an 
Interference,  followed  by  such  a  Censure, 
might,  and  unquestionably  would,  have  called 
out  the  Resentment  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  People.  But,  as  Fox  justly  dreaded  all 
Occasions  of  Rupture,  or  of  Dispute  between 
the  two  Houses,  which  might  afford  the  New 
Ministers  a  plausible  pretence  for  the  Disso- 
lution of  Parliament;  he  contented  himself 
with  dictating  and  carrying  six  Counter  Reso- 
lutions, tending  to  justify  the  Line  of  Con- 
duct that  had  been  ado})ted  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  selected 
for  the  performance  of  this  service ;  and  after 
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a  series  of  Debates  which  occupied  eleven 
days,  distinguished  throughout  by  the  same 
asperity  as  had  been  exhibited  in  every  pre- 
ceding Discussion,  the  Resolutions  finally 
passed  without  a  Division.  In  the  progress 
of  these  gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  parliamen- 
tary ability  and  dexterity  ; — for  such  they 
could  only  be  deemed  j — Fox,  conscious  that 
the  conflict  in  which  he  had  engaged,  wore 
from  day  to  day  a  more  sinister  appearance, 
and  must,  however  protracted,  terminate  in 
his  downfal ;  assumed  every  shape,  and  tried 
every  means,  of  inducing  his  Adversary  to 
propose,  or  to  accept,  some  Principles  of  Ac- 
commodation. At  one  time  he  denounced  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  held  him' up 
to  national  execration,  as  a  Conspirator,  who 
aimed  at  the  life  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  daily  insulted,  by 
appearing  among  them  as  a  confidential  Ser- 
vant of  the  Crown,  though  destitute  of  their 
Confidence  or  Support.  Changing  altogether 
his  tone,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  soothing 
accents,  calculated  to  win  their  way  into  the 
heart,  he  complimented  Pitt's  abilities;  pro- 
fessed respect  for  his  political  Principles;  ex- 
pressed his  readiness,  nay,  his  eagerness,  to 
form  an  Union,  provided  it  was  grounded,  not 
on  private  Interest  or  Aggrandizementj  but 
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on  great  public  meritorious  motives  of  action ; 
apologized  for  any  harsli  or  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, which  might  have  occurred  in  the 
Avarmth  of  Debate^  avowed  his  Ambition  and 
love  of  Glory,  as  sentiments  which  he  felt  in 
common  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 
and  finished  by  protesting  that  he  would 
make  every  personal  Sacrifice  at  the  Shrine 
of  his  Country. 

In  further  corroboration  of  these  conciliat- 
ing dispositions.  Fox  took. occasion  to  declare, 
triiat  he  was  ready  to  accommodate  and  mo- 
dify his  obnoxious  Bill  for  the  Government  of 
India,  so  as  to  meet  the  public  wish,  and  to 
acquire  the  public  confidence.  He  would 
abandon  the  patronage  which  it  conferred, 
and  would  submit  every  Clause  or  Regulation 
of  the  Measure  itself,  to  the  Discussion  of 
Parliament.  His  Noble  Friend,  Lord  North, 
would  prove  no  obstacle  to  union  between 
the  two  Parties.  There  remained  only  one 
stipulation,  from  which  he  could  never  re- 
cede; namely,  Mr.  Pitt's  virtual  resignation; 
as  indispensable  in  itself,  and  as  an  expiation 
to  the  violated  Constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
In  reply  to  these  alternate  Menaces  and 
Blandishments,    the   Minister,   on   his   part. 
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affected  and  professeti  an  equal  desire  of  union, 
on  bases  of  principle  and  honour;  disclaimed 
all  personal  views  in  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  adopted,  by  his  acceptance  of  Office; 
declared  that  he  should  ever  think  he  had 
performed  an  essential  Service  to  liis  Country, 
by  defeating  a  Measure  big  with  destruction 
to  the  Constitution  ;  expressed  his  consolation 
at  finding  that  Fox  was  disposed  to  renounce 
any  of  its  pernicious  features ;  protested  that 
he  and  his  Colleagues  were  all  ready  to  resign 
their  Employments,  as  soon  as  a  prospect 
presented  itself  of  forming  an  Administration, 
by  which  the  State  might  be  effectually  serv- 
ed; but  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  could 
neither  reconcile  it  to  the  Duty  which  he 
owed  his  Sovereign  and  the  people  of  England, 
nor  to  his  own  Honour,  to  lay  down  his 
Office,  before  he  beheld  such  a  prospect.  It 
was  evident  that,  amidst  these  reciprocal  pro- 
fessions and  demonstrations,  not  the  smallest 
advance  was  made  on  either  side,  towards 
real  approximation. 

20th  February.]  However  decidedly  the 
sentiments  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  Nation, 
had  been  already  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
new   Ministers,    yet  Fox  still  retained  firm 
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possession  of  the  House  of  Commons;  though 
he  held  that  Assembly,  as  he  well  knew,  only 
by  a  frail  and  decaying  tenure.  Powis,  who 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  disapprobation 
of  "  the  East  India  Bill,"  and  his  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  "  Coalition,"  did  not  the 
less  condemn  and  oppose  the  formation  of 
the  new  Administration,  as  wholly  subversive 
of  the  dignity  and  inherent  rights  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament;  rising  in  his  place, 
originated  another  effort  for  compelling  the 
King  to  dismiss  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. A  most  animated,  long,  and  acrimo- 
nious Debate  ensued,  terminating  in  favour 
of  Opposition,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
Morning,  after  two  Divisions,  both  which 
Fox  carried  ;  the  first,  by  a  Majority  oiiwe7iiy  ; 
the  last  by  tweniy-one.  The  Address  voted, 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the  whole 
House.  But,  this  Triumph,  however  appa- 
rently gratifymg,  might  be  considered  rather 
as  nominal,  than  real ;  not  extending  in  fact 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Lobby,  and  being 
neither  calculated  to  intimidate  the  Sovereign, 
nor  to  accelerate  the  First  Minister's  resig- 
nation. 

I  have  never  witnessed  greater  oratorical 
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exertions  made  by  Fox,  than  on  that  Even- 
ing.    In  a  speech  of  prodigious  length,  which 
might  be  said  to  try  the  patience  of  the  House, 
he  endeavoured  to  concentrate  every  Argu- 
ment, and  to  exhaust  every  topic  of  Declama- 
tion.    But,  his  Antagonist,  elevated  by  the 
victories  obtained  without  doors,  in  various 
Towns  and  Counties;  as  well  as  nearer  home, 
at  Hackney,  where  the  Freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlesex had  been  convened ;  and  above  all  in 
Westminster  itself,  where  Fox  had  just   re- 
ceived the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  the  dis- 
approbation, or  rather  indignation,  of  his  own 
Constituents  ; — elated   by   his    consciousness 
of  these    advantages,    Pitt,    with   far   more 
brevity,  but  in  a  higher  tone  than  he  had 
ever  yet  assumed,  retorted  on  his  adversary 
with  inconceivable  severity.     After  exposing 
to  derision,  the  inconsistence  of  his  present 
conduct,  in  becoming  the  Champion  of  a  small 
Majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  constituting  the  distinguished  organ  of  the 
popular  voice,  as  he  once  was;  and  compli- 
menting him  on  the  dexterity,  with  which  he 
supported  in  turn  the  most  opposite  political 
Characters;    Pitt  justified   himself  from  the 
charge  of  imposture  in  representing  to  the 
Nation,  the  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
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Constitution,  that  must  have  resulted  from 
"  the  East  India  Bill."  Then  descending  to 
personal  objects,  "  the  Right  Honourable 
"  Gentleman,"  said  he,  "  calls  me  a  mere 
*'  nominal  Minister,  the  Puppet  of  Secret 
"  Influence.  It  is  because  I  disdain  to  be- 
"  come  his  puppet,  by  resigning  my  Office, 
"  that  he  thus  denominates  me.  But,  his 
"  contemptuous  expressions  shall  never  pro- 
**  yoke  me  to  resignation.  My  own  honour 
and  reputation  I  never  will  resign,  to  place 
myself  under  his  protection,  to  accept  a  no- 
mination from  him,  and  thereby  to  become 
a  poor,  powerless,  self-condemned,  unpro- 
"  fitable  Minister  in  his  train  :  a  Minister, 
"  serviceable  to  him  perhaps,  but  altogether 
"  incapable  of  serving  my  King,  or  my 
"  Country."  He  concluded  by  levelling  the 
severest  reproaches  on  Fox,  for  stopping,  or 
as  the  Opposition  termed  it,  suspending  and 
postponing  the  Supplies;  thus  sacrificing  the 
public  interests,  to  private  Animosity  or  Am- 
bition. No  reply  was  made  to  this  eloquent 
Harangue,  which  seemed  finally  to  extinguish 
all  the  fallacious  hopes,  so  long  nourished  by 
sanguine  or  credulous  individuals,  of  behold- 
ing an  Administration  founded  on  a  broad 
Basis.     It  became  evident,  that  no  intentions 
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of  such  a  nature,  were  seriously  cherished  or 
encouraged ;  and  it  was  equally  palpable,  that 
one  of  the  two  contending  parties  must  ulti- 
mately sink  under  the  superiority  of  his  Op- 
ponent, 

2 1st — 27th  February.]  Already  Fox's  Ma- 
jority, undermined  by  many  Causes,  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  rapid  decay.  While 
some  Members  abandoned  the  "  Coalition," 
in  deference  to  the  public  voice,  or  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  immediate  Constituents; 
others  yielded  to  suggestions  of  a  personal  or 
interested  nature,  and  withdrew  from  a  sink- 
ing Party,  whose  approaching  extinction 
they  anticipated.  These  latter  individuals 
drew  on  themselves  the  bitterest  sarcasms  for 
their  desertion,  not  only  from  Fox,  but,  at 
different  times,  from  various  Members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  King's  Answer  to  the  last 
Address,  drawn  up  with  consummate  skill, 
gracious  in  its  language,  conciliating  in  its 
professions,  declaring  how  anxiously  His  Ma- 
jesty desired  to  form  "  a  firm,  efficient,  ex- 
"  tended,  and  united  Administration ;"  but, 
lamenting  the  inefficiency  oi  his  efforts  for 
that  purpose;  denying  that  it  would  be  ad- 
•vanced  or  facilitated  by  the  previous  dismis- 
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sion  of  his  Ministers,  against  whom  no  charge 
or  complaint  was  preferred;  observing  that 
numbers  of  his  Subjects  had  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  late  change  in  his  Councils ; 
and  finally  declining  to  vacate  the  essential 
Offices  of  executive  Government,  till  he 
should  see  a  prospect  of  such  a  union  as  his 
faithful  Commons  recommended  : — this  reply 
augmented  the  embarrassments,  while  it  added 
to  the  dismay,  of  the  "  Coalition"  Leaders. 

On  the  Question  being  agitated,  of  ad- 
journing its  Consideration  for  two  or  three 
Days;  after  a  short  Debate,  Fox  found  him- 
self indeed  still  in  a  Majority  :  but  it  con- 
sisted only  of  seven,  though  near  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Members  voted.  He  made 
nevertheless,  on  the  first  Day  of  the  ensuing 
Month,  when  the  Royal  Answer  was  read, 
another  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  mi- 
nisterial trenches  by  storm,  and  sustained  it 
by  his  accustomed  display  of  Eloquence.  The 
Debates  themselves  had  however  ceased  to 
excite  the  same  interest,  or  to  awaken  the 
same  attention,  as  they  had  produced  in 
earlier  stages  of  the  contest.  Yet  in  a  very 
full  House,  falling  little  short  of  four  hundred, 
the  Opposition  maintained  their  superiority. 
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and  even  rose  to  twelve.  Another  Address 
was  voted;  but  though  it  still  besought  the 
Sovereign  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
*'  and  stable  Government,  by  the  previous 
*'  removal  of  his  present  Ministers;"  it  la- 
mented "  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  for 
"  forming  an  united  Administration;  and 
''  their  concern,  as  well  as  disappointment, 
"  at  His  Majesty's  not  having  been  advised 
"  to  take  any  further  steps  lor  effecting  the 
"  object."  It  was  impossible  more  clearly  to 
admit  their  inability  to  dictate  to  the  Crown, 
and  their  desire  of  dividing  with  Pitt  the 
power,  of  which  it  )iad  become  evidently  im- 
practicable wholly  to  deprive  him. 

4th  and  5th  March.]  In  his  Answer  to 
their  Address,  the  King  nearly  repeated  his 
preceding  Declaration  ;  only  subjoining,  that 
"  he  did  not  consider  the  failure  of  his  recent 
**  endeavours  to  form  an  extended  and  united 
Administration,  as  constituting  a  final  bar 
to  its  accomplishment,  if  it  could  have 
been  obtained  on  principles  of  fairness  and 
equality."  But,  as  though  he  had  been  de- 
sirous at  the  same  time,  of  extinguishing  any 
such  expectations,  he  added,  "  I  know  of  no 
*.\  farther  steps  that  I  can  take,  that  are  likely 
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"  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  that 
''  desirable  end."  Fox,  who  beheld  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  sentence  of  his  perpetual  exclu- 
sion from  Office,  conveyed  under  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  Sovereign ;  after  first  post- 
poning the  Consideration  of  His  Majesty's  re- 
ply for  four  Days,  endeavoured  to  throw  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  Disso- 
lution, by  delaying  the  progress  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill  through  the  House.  An  animated  De- 
bate ensued  on  the  subject;  in  which,  while 
the  two  Leaders  took  only  a  comparatively  in- 
ferior share,  Lord  North  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  great  ability.  Under  the 
possible  anticipation  that  the  Majority  might 
prevent  the  Mutiny  Bill  from  passing,  opinions 
had  been  hazarded  from  the  Ministerial 
Benches,  that  even  though  that  annual  Act 
should  be  suffered  to  expire,  yet  the  King 
might  keep  the  Army  together  ^  both  the 
Men,  and  the  Money  for  their  payment,  being 
already  voted.  When  therefore  the  consent 
of  the  House  of  Peers  should  be  obtained, 
the  Crown,  it  was  asserted,  might  have  an 
Army,  with  the  recognized  approbation  of 
Parliament. 

This  Doctrine,  which,  it  must  be  confes- 
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sed,    was  not   to  be  found  in   "  the  Bill  of 
"  Rights;"  and  which  might,  in   its  effects, 
have  proved  subversive   of  the  British  Con- 
stitution;  received,  it  is  true,  no  direct  sanc- 
tion from  Pitt :  but  it  did  not  the  less  pro- 
voke and  produce  from  various  quarters,  the 
severest  animadversion.    Lord  North  observed, 
that  "  such  a  discovery,  if  founded  in  Law, 
might  well  make    every  man   tremble  for 
his  Liberty.    But,  those  who  maintained  it, 
must  likewise  assert  that  the  Army  might 
be  kept  together  without  discipline,    and 
without  punishment;  the  first  being  only 
enforced,    and    the    latter   only    inflicted, 
under  the  Mutiny  Act."    He  concluded  by 
reminding   Ministers,  "  that  notwithstanding 
the  money  had  been  voted  for  the  payment 
of  the  Army;  yet  until  the  Act  specifically 
appropriating  it  to  that  branch  of  service, 
had  passed;  no  power  or  right  existed  in 
Administration,  to  issue  any  sum,  however 
"  small,  for  the  purpose."    Finally  he  warned 
them,  that  "  as  a  Prorogation  or  Dissolution 
"  does  away  every  Vote  of  Supply,  not  pre- 
"  viously  carried  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  ^ 
*'  if  therefore  the  Minister  should  have  re- 
"  course  to  such   a  Measure,   the  Votes  of 
"  Army,  Navy,-  Ordnance,  and   Supply  of 
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"  every  kind,  must  instantly  be  destroyed 
**  and  fall  to  the  ground."  No  Answer  was 
made  or  attempted  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
to  these  Denunciations,  which  did  not  indeed 
admit  of  any  constitutional  reply ;  and  only 
served  to  shew  the  critical,  as  well  as  awful 
position  of  the  Country,  left  without  a  Go- 
vernment, and  apparently  on  the  verge  of  a 
suspension  or  extinction  of  all  its  Establish- 
ments. 

Powis  and  Marsham,  vi^ho  commonly  acted 
in  concert,  uniting  their  efforts  on  this  occa- 
sion, attacked  the  Minister  in  language  of 
equal  energy  and  acrimony.  The  former, 
after  expressing  his  amazement  at  the  Kmg's 
Answer,  and  wishing  for  time  to  shed  a  tear 
over  the  expiring  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  lamented  that  Administration  ap- 
peared to  be  determined  on  prosecuting  their 
mad  career,  and  on  elevating  Prerogative 
above  Privilege.  Marsham  reiterated  the 
same  sentiments,  while  he  protested  that  no 
Act  could  be  more  remote  from  his  intention, 
than  to  delay  tlie  public  business,  or  to 
plunge  the  Country  into  confusion.  Rigby, 
who  had  been  called  on  by  the  Attorney 
General,  only  a  few  days  before,  to  pay  into 
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the  Exchequer,  the  vast  Balances  of  public 
money  remaining  in  his  iiands  ;  a  demand  of 
which  he  loudly  complained,  as  harsh  and 
illiberal,  though  he  could  not  venture  di- 
rectly to  oppose  or  resist  it  j  came  forward 
very  conspicuously  in  the  course  of  the  De- 
bate. With  that  blunt,  bold,  dictatorial, 
and  coarse  Style  of  Oratory,  which  always 
characterized  him;  but  of  which,  since  the 
extinction  of  Lord  North's  Government,  he 
had  exhibited  very  few  Specimens ;  he  repro- 
bated the  Audacity  of  a  Minister  who  pre- 
sumed to  remain  in  Office,  with  a  Majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against  him  :  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
days,  to  produce  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer who  said  to  Parliament,  "  I  care  not 
"  for  your  Majority.  The  King  has  ap- 
"  pointed  me,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
"  with  the  business."  He  finished  by  declar- 
ing, that  his  Blood  boiled  with  indignation,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  retaining  an  Army  with- 
out a  Mutiny  Bill.  Pitt  did  not  condescend 
to  notice  these  personal  Sarcasms  or  Animad- 
versions ;  which,  he  well  knew,  however  they 
might  operate  within  the  Walls  of  the  As- 
sembly where  they  were  pronounced,  would 
produce  no  injurious   consequences  to   him 
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among  the. People  without  Doors.  On  the 
Division  for  adjourning  the  Committee  upon 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  he  was  again  left  in  a 
Minority  of  nine ;  the  numbers  being  171 
against  162;  Fox  still  retaining  his  slender 
possession  of  the  House. 

8th  March.]  But  the  termination  of  this 
great  Conflict,  on  which  not  only  England, 
but  all  Europe  had  their  eyes  fixed,  and  which 
had  already  lasted  near  eleven  Weeks,  to  the 
suspension  of  every  kind  of  public  Busmess, 
could  not  be  longer  protracted  by  any  efibrts 
of  Eloquence.  The  King,  in  terms  of  gra- 
cious, yet  firm  determination,  had  twice  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  demand  of  a  Ma- 
jority of  the  Lower  House ;  and  that  Majority 
was  become  not  less  odious  to  the  People, 
than  hostile  to  the  Crown  or  Administration. 
So  unnatural  a  state  of  things,  carried  in  its 
essence  the  seeds  of  its  speedy  extinction. 
Fox  though  apparently  Master  of  the  House, 
found  himself  unable  to  advance;  and  he 
could  not  remain  stationary  without  exposing 
his  Party  to  ridicule,  while  they  were  silently 
undermined  from  day  to  day.  His  embar- 
rassments, which  did  not  admit  of  conceal- 
ment, necessarily  augmented  the  confidence 
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of  his  ministerial  Adversaries.  Nor  did  he 
attempt  to  disguise  them,  when  the  considera- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  last  Ad- 
dress, came  before  the  House.  In  terms  of 
querulous  indignation,  he  stigmatized  the 
Reply,  as  a  compound  of  contradiction,  Du- 
phcity.  Insult,  and  Violation  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Having  attempted  to  justify 
and  defend  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  de- 
mand the  removal  of  Ministers,  without 
stating  their  reasons,  or  assigning  any  specific 
cause  for  such  dismission;  he  avowed  that 
the  only  becoming  Measure  now  left,  was  to 
move  a  Resolution,  that  "  whoever  should 
"  advise  His  Majesty  to  continue  his  present. 
"  Administration,  was  an  Enemy  to  his 
*'  Country."  But,  however  disposed  and 
desirous  he  might  be  to  proceed  to  this  Act, 
he  was  restrained  by  his  consciousness  that  he 
could  not  carry  with  him  even  a  Majority  of 
the  most  limited  description,  if  he  made  the 
attempt.  Many  of  his  Adherents  had  already 
announced  to  him  their  determination  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  accompanied  with  menaces 
of  withdrawing  their  support,  if  he  tried  so 
desperate  an  experiment.  Thus  situated. 
Fox  stopped;  and  after  loading  Ministers 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  for  having,  as 
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he  asserted,  overset  the  Country,  involved 
public  Credit  in  remediless  confusion,  suffered 
our  foreign  concerns  to  run  to  ruin,  and  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  leaving  our  East  Indian 
Possessions  a  prey  to  every  species  of  Enor- 
mity, Peculation,  and  Tyranny  j  he  declared 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  stop  the  Sup- 
plies. AVhile  he  charged  Pitt  vv^ith  inordinate 
Ambition,  as  w^ell  as  with  having  manifested 
a  decided  aversion  to  political  union ;  he 
finished  by  only  moving,  not  an  Address, 
but  a  Representation  to  the  King.  It  was  long, 
expostulatory,  argumentative,  if  not  crimi- 
nating ;  and  recapitulated  all  the  points,  on 
which  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  had  so 
obstinately  contended  j  but  it  contained  no 
new  matter,  except  lamenting  that  "  His  Ma- 
*^  jesty's  Advisers  had  not  thought  fit  to 
"  suggest  any  farther  steps,  for  removing  the 
"  difficulties  which  impeded  the  formation  of 
"  an  extended  Administration." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  Debate  which  ensued  on 
that  Evening.  Dundas,  however,  supplied 
his  place,  with  great  acuteness,  energy,  and 
severity.  Retorting  on  the  Opposition,  all 
the  accusations  of  pursuing  a  mad  and  des- 
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perate  career,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, whose    true    Principles    they    out- 
rauecl ;    he  endeavoured   to  shew  that  Fox's 
experience    proved    the    incapacity    of    the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  however  powerful 
a  Branch  of  the  Legislature  it  might  be,  to 
enforce  its  own  unconstitutional  Resolutions. 
He   treated    the    Representation,  as  a  Mani- 
festo,   calculated  to    delude   the    Nation,  by 
disguising  the  real   intention  of  Fox ;   which 
aimed  at  elevating  the  Speaker's  Mace  above 
the  Royal  Sceptre,  and  giving  virtually  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  People,  the  Right  of 
naming  Ministers.     Towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  able  Harangue,  after  vindicating  Pitt 
from  the  imputation  of  opposing  a  union  of 
Parties,  if  it  could  have  been  effected  on  fair 
and  honourable  Principles;  he  alluded  with 
great  force,  though  guardedly  and  hypotheti- 
cally,  to  the  well  authenticated  lists  of  Peer- 
ages, Offices,  and  Emoluments,  known  to  be 
promised  to  their  Adherents,  by  the  Opposi- 
tion Leaders,  who  thus  condescended  to  avail 
themselves  of  every   engine  of  seduction  or 
corruption  :  engines,  by   which,    it  was    ob- 
vious, the  Country  might  be  as  completely 
enslaved,  and   the  constitution  subverted,  as 
by  the   worst  Minion  of  the  most  v.icked^ 
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or   arbitrary   Monarch.      Burke,    who,    ever 
smce  the  rejection  of  *'  the  East  India  Bill," 
as  if  overcome  by  his  second  dismission  from 
the  Pay   Office,  had  scarcely  once   risen  in 
the  House,  or  taken  his  accustomed  share  in 
the  Discussions  within  its  Walls  -,  made  ample 
amends    on   that   night,    for   his   preceding 
silence.       He  spoke   with   great   animation, 
and  with  equal  Eloquence :  but  no  exertions 
could  sustain  a  declining,  as  well  as  unpopu- 
lar Party,  or  infuse  new  vigour  into  its  compo- 
nent Members.  Even  the  subject  of  controver- 
sy itself,  agitated  and  exhausted  by  so  many 
repetitions,  no  longer  inspired  the  same  in- 
terest J  the  greatest  ingenuity  being  scarcely 
able  to  suggest  any  new  ideas,  or  to  strike 
out  any  fresh  matter  of  argument.     Uncom- 
mon anxiety  was  manifested,  and  impatience 
displayed,  for  the  Division,  which  took  place 
about   Midnight;  when  Fox's   Majority  be- 
came reduced  to  0}ie  solitary  Vote,  the  num- 
bers   on   each    side   considerably    exceeding 
those  on  the  Division  of  the  5th  of  March. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty- five  Members  were 
present,  of  whom  191  divided  with  Opposi- 
tion,   apd   190  with  Administration.     Great 
exultation  was  expressed  by  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  while  corresponding  de- 
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pression  appeared  on  the  opposite  Benches, 
at  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  approaching  fall 
of  the ''Coalition." 


9th  March.]  The  Spell  which  had  so  long 
suspended  and  paralysed  all  the  functions  of 
Government,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  day,  the  Mutiny  Bill,  no  longer  op- 
posed, passed  through  the  Committee.  Fox, 
divested  of  that  controul  which  he  had  exer- 
cised over  the  Assembly  ever  since  it  met  in 
November,  appeared  there;  but,  "  shorn  of 
*'  his  Beams :"  nor  can  we  consider  the  Dis- 
cussions which  subsequently  arose  on  various 
points,  as  other  than  mere  Conversations, 
since  no  Division  was  ever  again  attempted  by 
the  Opposition,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Yet  scarcely  any  Debate  which  took  place 
during  the  interesting  Session  under  our  re- 
view, opened  more  curious  matter  of  specula- 
tion or  of  controversy,  than  the  one  that  fol- 
lowed Fox's  defeat.  Powis  and  Marsham, 
who  had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  through- 
out the  whole  contest,  appeared  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Theatre.  The  former,  in  a 
Speech  replete  with  pointed  animadversions, 
and  conceived  with  great  powers  of  mind,  en- 
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deavoured,  while  he  justified  himself  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  in   his  conduct,    to 
throw  on  Pitt  the  accusation  of  duplicity,  in 
his  pretended  negociation  for  forming  an  ex- 
tended Administration.       He   admitted    that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  conquered;  "  for 
**  though  scarcely  a  Century   had    elapsed, 
*'  since  a  Vote  of  the  Commons  could  be- 
"  stow  a  Crown,  it  could  not  in  1784,  pro- 
"  cure  the  dismission  of  a  Minister."     Hav- 
ing  related,    with   apparent  exactitude,    the 
leading  points  on  which  had  hinged  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  an  interview  between  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  forming  the  first  indispensable 
step  towards  union  ;  he  hesitated  not  to  de- 
clare, that  "  all  the  concession  was  on   one 
"  side,  while  the  Minister  refused  either  ex- 
**  planation,  or  the  smallest  advance  leading 
**  to  conciliation."      Pitt  made,  it  is  true,  a 
prompt,  able,  and  animated  reply  to  this  im- 
putation:   but  1  will  fairly  own  that  it  im- 
pressed me  as  more  rhetorical,  than  solid,  and 
carried  with    it  no  conviction  ;    though  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  for  the  rupture  of  the 
proposed  Conference,  if  not  severely  scruti- 
nized, appeared  specious  and  reasonable  to  the 
Ear. 
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Those  persons  who  best  knew  the  secret 
Springs  of  Affairs,  at  the  period  under  our  re- 
view, have,  I  believe,  felt,  and  some  of  them, 
have  candidly  avowed,  that  the  First  Minister 
could  not  sincerely  desire,  or  even  mean,  to 
form  a  Coalition  with  Fox.      Nor,   if  he  had 
wished  it,    can   we  easily  conceive  on  what 
Basis  it  could   have  reposed,   that  offered  ^ 
prospect  of  completion,  and  still  less,  of  dura- 
tion.    The  Cabinet  must  have  preponderated 
in  favour  of  one,  or  of  the  other.  Candidate 
for  power.     And  which  of  them  would  have 
submitted  to  become  the  subordinate  ?    When 
Lord   North    struck    his    Bargain    with   the 
Rockingham  Party,  he  consented  to  act  un- 
der them  a  secondary  part;  receiving  in  com- 
pensation, a  share  of  the  ministerial  Spoils, 
and  obtaining  from  them  protection  against 
Impeachment,  for  the  errors  or  calamities  of 
the  American  War.      The  motives  therefore 
for  his  conduct,  were  obvious,  natural,  venial, 
perhaps  justifiable   in    every    sense.       Lord 
North  did  not  demand  to  be  received  among 
his  New  Allies,  "  on  fair  and  equal  terms.'* 
He  exacted  only  Indemnity,  Oblivion,  and  a 
Participation  of  Offices.     But  Pitt  must  have 
begun,  like  Sylla  in  Antiquity,  or  like  Fair- 
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fax  in  our  own  History,  by  laying  down  his 
power,  at  a  moment  too  when  he  had  nearly 
consolidated  it. 


Other  motives  for  avoiding  such  a  con- 
nexion with  Fox,  would  unquestionably  sug- 
gest themselves  to  his  mind.  The  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  no  longer  an  object,  either 
of  popular  affection,  or  of  Royal  Apprehen- 
sion. His  own  imprudence.  Ambition,  and 
rapacious  policy,  had  precipitated  him  from 
his  double  elevation.  Nor  could  the  Minister 
have  formed  a  junction  with  the  Colleague  of 
Lord  North,  the  author  in  his  own  Person  of 
the  "  East  India  Bill,"  without  perhaps  in- 
curring some  degree  of  political  condemna- 
tion, if  not  of  moral  contamination  or  cen- 
sure. Fox,  indeed,  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  consented  to  modify  that  ob- 
noxious Measure,  in  a  way  to  render  it  harm- 
less to  the  Constitution.  But,  experience  of 
the  bitter  fruits  produced  by  the  late  "  Co- 
"  alition,"  held  out  no  encouragement  to  Pitt 
for  concluding  a  second  similar  union.  He 
stood  moreover  on  far  higher  ground  than  his 
Antagonist ;  combining  at  once  the  favour  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  attachment  of  the  People, 
and  the  command   of  the  House  of  Peers. 
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How  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  would  vo- 
luntarily descend  from  such  a  situation,  and 
consent  to  mingle  his  future  fortunes  in  some 
measure  with  a  Man,  whose  line  of  public 
action  he  had  stigmatized  with  the  severest 
Epithets;  merely  to  conciliate  the  suffrages 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  met  at  the  St.  Alban's 
Tavern?  These  reflections  may  probably  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  that  neither  George  the 
Third,  nor  his  Minister,  could  really  intend 
to  replace  Fox  in  any  degree,  on  the  Emi- 
nence from  which  he  had  fallen  -,  though  du- 
ring the  progress  of  a  contest,  in  which  he 
remained,  for  many  successive  weeks.  Master 
of  a  Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Deference  towards  that  Branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, dictated  an  apparent  compliance  with 
their  anxious  wishes. 

Pitt,  with  great  ability,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply  to  Powis,  probably  conscious  that  he 
could  not  altogether  disprove,  however  he 
might  deny  or  repel,  the  charge  of  insin- 
cerity, contrived  to  bring  forward  a  counter 
accusation  against  him  and  Marsham ;  to 
both  of  whom  he  indirectly  applied  the  Ap- 
pellation of  "  a  Spy,"  as  having  obtained  by 
a  pretended  impartiality,  access  to  the  secrets 
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of  the  two  contending  Parties.      They  took 
fire  at  the  term;  and  after  respectively  vindi- 
cating themselves  from  so  dishonourable  an 
imputation,  Marsham  read  in  his  place,  the 
Letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.      It  served 
fully  to  prove  that  the  Chief  of  the  Opposi- 
tion Party,  as  anxiously  desired  to  commence 
a  Negociation  with  the  First  Minister,  as  the 
latter  dexterously  eluded  and  avoided  a  Con- 
ference.    Marsham  professed  his  own  perfect 
conviction  of  the  fact.      So  did  Fox  himself, 
who  spoke  with  his  usual  ability,  though  not 
in  the  commanding  tone  that  had  character- 
ized him,  when  conscious  that  he  could  dic- 
tate his  pleasure  to  an  obsequious  Majority. 
With    more  bitterness   than   was   natural    to 
him,  he  felicitated  his  rival  on   "  having  at- 
"  tained  to  something  like  a  Majority  to  sup- 
*'  port  him  ;"  nor  did  he  spare  his  severest 
animadversions  on  those  individuals,  who  hav- 
ing long  voted  with  Opposition,  had  recently 
changed  sides,  and  joined  the  Administration. 
Fox  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  delusion 
of   Pitt's  proposition,    to   treat   on    "  equal 
"  terms,"  while  he  rejected  the  offer  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  the  Ministerial 
Arrangement  should  be  conducted  "  with  at- 
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"  tentioii  to  principles  of  equity  and  fair- 
"  ness."  There  could  remain  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  impartial  person,  that  the  ex- 
pressions *'  fair  and  equal,"  were  in  them- 
selves ambiguous,  and  understood  in  different 
or  opposite  senses,  by  the  two  contending 
parties.  But  these  recriminations,  however 
they  might  for  a  moment  agitate  the  minds  of 
men,  no  longer  impeded  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic Business;  the  House  voting  on  the  ensu- 
ing Evening,  the  Extraordinaries  of  the  Navy, 

without  a  Division. 

* 

11th  March — 2t2d.]  It  became  indeed 
more  and  more  apparent  from  day  to  day^ 
that  Pitt's  Machinery  being  now  nearly  com- 
plete, a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  would  not 
be  long  delayed.  Yet,  the  Opposition  still 
fondly  indulged  a  hope;  for,  it  did  not  amount 
to  a  belief;  that,  as  no  Act  of  Appropriation 
had  passed,  though  the  Supplies  were  voted. 
Ministers  would  not  dare  to  apply  the  public 
Money  to  specific  purposes,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  if  not  to  law;  and  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Prohibitions  of  the  House.  Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  sound  the  Minis- 
ter on  this  delicate  point,  but,  without  effect. 
Fox  took  however  no  personal  part  in  them  > 
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and  though   he  occasionally  attended  in  his 
place,  I  believe  he  hardly,  if  ever,  spoke  on 
any  subject,  during  the  last  eleven  or  twelve 
Days  that  Parliament  continued  in  existence. 
Burke  remained  equally  mute;  while  Powis 
and  Marsham,   engaged  in   Preparations  for 
an  approaching  general  Election,  disappeared 
altogether  from  a  scene,  where  they  had  re- 
cently performed   the    principal   Characters. 
The  little  degree   of  opposition  experienced 
by  the  Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer,  arose 
from  the  Adherents  of  Lord  North,  or  was 
made  by  that  Nobleman  himself.     Sir  Grey 
Cooper,    on    the   Order   of    the   Day   being 
moved,  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
on  the  Estimates  for  the  Extraordinaries  of 
the  Army  ;  conscious  that  it  offered  the  last 
occasion  which  would  present  itself,  for  pro- 
testing against  a  Dissolution ;  expatiated  with 
considerable  energy,  on  the  Infraction  of  the 
Constitution    that   would    arise   from   such   a 
Measure.     He  at  the  same  time  warned  the 
Ministers,  that  "  to  issue  money  for  the  pay 
"  of  the  Forces,  contrary  to  a  Resolution  of 
<'  the  House,  declaring  such  an  Act  to  be  a 
"  high  Crime  and  Misdemeanour,  and  with- 
"  out  any  Appropriation  Act,"  was  not  only 
illegal,  but,  a  subversion  of  the  very  tenure 
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by  which  the  King  held  his  Crown.  No  an- 
swer whatever  was  returned  to  these  denun- 
ciations, from  the  Treasury  Bench ;  but  the 
Supply  being  voted  in  the  Committee,  without 
any  Division,  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
following  Day. 

23d   March.]    As  the  immediate  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  had  now  become  matter 
of  universal  notoriety,  and   preparations  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  were  already  making 
in  the  Public  Offices  j  a  considerable  attend- 
ance was  produced  in  the  Lower  Ilouse,  by 
curiosity  to  witness  its  extinction,  rather  than 
by  any  other  Motive.     The  First  Minister 
appearing  in  his  place,  was  assailed  from  va- 
rious quarters,  on  the  question  being  put  by 
the  Speaker,  that  "  the  Report  on  the  Army 
"  Extraordinaries,    should    be   read    a    First 
"  Time."     Mr.  Eden  led  the  way,  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  North,  as  well  as  by  Ge- 
neral Conway.     While  each  of  them  avowed 
that  they  considered  themselves  as  addressing 
for  the  last  time,  an  Assembly,  which  they 
knew  was   on  the  point  of  being  dissolved  3 
they  did   not  remonstrate  or  menace  in  less 
animated  terms,  on  the  supposition  that  such 
a  measure   should   be   actually  carried   into 
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execution.  Every  argument  adduced  in  the 
preceding  Debate,  was  reiterated,  pressed,  and 
urged  with  augmented  force  of  language.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remaining  ne- 
vertheless contumeliously  silent,  the  Report 
was  read  :  but  on  a  Motion  being  made  for 
the  Second  Reading,  Lord  North  once  more 
rose;  and  after  some  Expostulations  relative 
to  the  contemptuous  treatment  experienced 
by  the  House  upon  the  present  occasion, 
demanded,  "  on  what  principle  of  Law,  on 
what  doctrine  respecting  the  Constitution, 
on  what  argument,  or  on  what  authority, 
when  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  would 
Ministers  presume  to  issue  Money  for  the 
Subsistence  of  the  Army  ?" 


cc 
(t 


Pitt  had  not  however  advanced  so  far,  to 
be  now  deterred  from  consummating  his  tri- 
umph, by  the  impotent  threats  of  a  powerless 
and  exhausted,  as  well  as  an  unpopular  Fac- 
tion. He  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was  unable 
to  untyci  declined  any  discussion  of  those 
great  constitutional  points  which  he  could  not 
solve,  and  the  infraction  of  which,  he  could 
not  abstractedly  justify;  and  confidently 
trusted  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  national 
Approbation,  for  covering  any  deviation  from 

VOL.  ir.  2  Q 
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Parliamentary  usage.  Like  lagOy  who  in  re- 
ply to  every  Enquiry,  answers, 

*'  Ask  me  no  questions;  what  you  know,  you  know;" 

he  briefly  observed,  that  "  Gentlemen  might 
"  make  whatever  Speeches  they  chose,  and 
"  the  House  might  act  as  it  thought  proper 5 
"  he  would  not  say  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
"  ject."  The  Report  being  then  read  a  second 
time,  the  House  adjourned,  and  was  sum- 
moned on  the  following  Day,  to  attend  the 
House  of  Peers;  where  the  King  having  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament,  after  pronouncing  a 
short,  but  judicious  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
well  calculated  for  the  Emergency,  stated  it 
to  be  a  "  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Consti- 
"  tution  and  the  Country,  under  its  actual 
"  circumstances,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  pos- 
*'  sible,  to  the  sense  of  his  People,  by  con- 
«'  yoking  a  new  Parliament."  A  Dissolution 
followed  within  twenty.four  Hours;  and  the 
"  Coalition,"  confounded,  as  well  as  over- 
whelmed, amidst  the  storm  which  they  had 
injudiciously  excited,  disappeared  in  an  in- 
stant, leaving  the  fragments  of  their  political 
Greatness  scattered  in  all  directions. 

25th  March.]  I  have  related  these  Events, 
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as  they  passed  under  my  own  Eyes,  with  the 

most  rigid  impartiality.     And  if  I  have  dwelt 

minutely  on  the  Transactions  or  Debates  that 

took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during 

the  contest  between  Fox  and  Pitt;  it  must 

be  remembered,  that  within  the  walls  of  that 

Assembly,  the  History  and  the  very  F-v^"*- 

ence  of  the  Country^  v/p^-  -    -*';^''" 

.         .  _»c  concentred  durmff 

.  ciiun  three  Months.  We  would  vainly 
seek  them  elsewhere.  All  the  functions  of 
Government  stood  still :  while  the  Sovereign, 
the  Peers,  and  the  Nation  looked  on,  expect- 
ing the  issue  of  so  extraordinary  a  conflict, 
which  must  necessarily  impress  a  new  cha- 
racter on  the  opening  year.  Never  did  any 
King  of  Great  Britain  contend  for  so  vast  a 
stake,  since  Charles  the  First  I  In  contem- 
plating the  scene,  Mr.  Pitt  arrests  our  first 
attention. 

Nothing  in  the  History  of  this  Country, 
subsequent  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswic,  bore  any  Analogy  to  his  position. 
"When  we  consider  that  he  struggled  against 
a  Majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
ducted by  such  Talents  as  those  of  Fox,  from 
the  19th  of  December,  1783,  up  to  the  9th  of 
March,  1784;  on  any  Day  of  which  interval, 

2  Q2 
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he  might  possibly  have  been  impeached;  and 
if  we  reflect  that  he  vanquished  so  vast  a 
combination  of  Party,  without  prematurely 
recurring  to  a  Dissolution,  till  all  his  neces- 
sary arrangements  of  every  kind  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  Nation  had  declared 
on  his  side  3  we  shall  probably  admit  that, 
as  no  such  instan(5e  occurs  before  him,  no 
similar  example  will  probably  ever  be  agaili 
exhibited.  If,  in  compliance  with  Lord 
Temple's  opinion,  he  had  begun  by  dissolving 
the  Parliament  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  December, 
1783;  when  the  People  at  large,  and  when 
even  the  Inhabitants  of  London,  as  well  as 
of  AVestminster,  were  imperfectly  informed 
on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  "  the  East 
**  India  Bill ;"  it  is  possible  that  a  very 
different  result  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Fox's  defeat  arose  from  one  fundamental 
error  or  miscalculation,  into  which  he  was 
nevertheless  led  by  the  experience  of  all  par- 
liamentary contest;  namely,  that  a  Majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  compel  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  its  Ministers,  or  could  oblige 
the  Ministers  themselves  to  give  in  their  own 
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resignation.  In  his  hands,  this  constitutional 
weapon,  hitherto  irresistible,  lost  its  edge, 
and  became  harmless.  He  attributed  its  fai- 
lure to  a  spirit  of  Delusion,  which,  as  he  as- 
serted, and  as  his  Adherents  maintained,  had 
incapacitated  the  British  People  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  imposture  from  reality. 
There  is,  however,  no  Sophistry  capable  of 
blinding  completely  a  whole  Nation,  upon 
points  so  level  to  every  understanding ;  and 
if  there  existed  any  Delusion  in  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  Country,  respecting  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  "  the  East  India  Bill,"  the 
Delusion  still  survives  at  this  day,  in  all  its 
force.  But,  there  existed  another  Delusion 
into  which  Fox  himself  fell,  when  he  errone- 
ously conceived,  that  a  Majority  of  the  Lower 
House,  in  whatever  manner  acquired,  and 
whatever  measures  or  objects  it  might  pursue, 
musi  ncooccarilj'  dictate  its.  plcasurc  to  the 
Sovereign,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  to 
the  Public.  The  two  former,  would,  indeed, 
if  unsupported  by  the  Body  of  the  People  of 
England,  have  been  found  only  dust  in  the 
Balance,  when  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
genuine  Representatives  of  that  People,  the 
real  organs  of  their  will  and  opinion.     Charles 
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the  First,  and  James  the  Second,  each,  made 
the  experiment  J    by  which  the  former  lost 
his  Head,  and  the  latter,  his  Crown.     But, 
George  the  Third,  neither  attempted  to  exer- 
cise oppressive  and  antiquated,  if  not  illegal 
Prerogatives ;  nor  to  impose  on  us  a  Religion 
prohibited  by  Law,  and  odious  to  his  Subjects. 
And  never  did  the  British  Constitution  mani- 
fest its  latent  Energies  so  strongly,  as  in  the 
very  Act  of  arresting  that  Assembly.  whi<}b- 
calling  itself  the  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tion, became  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
instruments  of  the  Ambition  of  a  Faction,  or 
rather,  of  an  individual. 

The  steadiness,  the  principles,  and  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  King  towards  the  "  Coali- 
*'  tion,"  operated  as  powerful  secondary 
agents;  but  they  were  not  primary  causes. 
Fox,  attentive  only  to  the  ihrcc  Branches  of 
the  Constitution,  which  he  considered  as  om- 
nipotent, regarded  as  null  the  Nation  itself. 
But,  when  awakened,  roused,  and  informed, 
the  People  hurled  him  in  an  instant  from  his 
situation.  For,  it  was  not  the  Dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  would  have  reduced  hiiii 
and  his  party  to  insignificance,  if  the  public 
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opinion  and  confidence  had  accompanied  him. 
Of  this  truth,  a  great  example  was  exhibited 
in  1780,  when  Lord  North  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament. The  Government  was  not  idle  on 
the  occasion,  and  a  large  sum  was  believed 
to  have  been  expended  in  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure favourable  returns  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  Yet  so  unpopular  was  the  Sove- 
reign at  that  Time,  so  weak  the  Administra- 
tion, and  so  odious  the  American  War,  that 
the  First  Minister  derived  little  permanent 
strength  or  advantage  from  the  Measure.  He 
held  out  with  difficulty  for  one  Session,  and 
surrendered  early  in  the  next,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1782.  Fox  on  the  contrary  remained 
for  many  years,  only  an  illustrious  victim  of 
his  inordinate  Ambition,  seated  on  the  Op- 
position Bench ;  till  the  memorable  Malady 
of  his  Majesty  in  1788,  recalled  him  for  a 
moment  into  Ti^y,  o»V  ^^  plunge  him  de- 
servedly anew  into  greater  political  Depres- 
sion. 

The  obligations  which  the  King  owed  to 
Pitt,  for  liberating  him  from  the  Chains  of  the 
*'  Coalition,"  at  the  time  when  they  were 
about  to  have  been  ri vetted,  were  certainly  of 
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the  first  magnitude.  No  other  Subject  in  his 
Dominions,  would  probably  have  attempt- 
ed, but  assuredly  no  other  individual  would 
have  successfully  performed,  so  important 
and  arduous  a  service.  After  witnessing  the 
formation  and  extinction  of  three  Administra- 
tions, within  the  space  of  little  more  than 
twenty  Months,  George  the  Third  beheld  in 
prospect,  domestic  tranquillity,  personal  free- 
dom, and  national  prosperity.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  benefits  that  resulted  to  him, 
from  the  events  that  we  have  related.  All  the 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  Reign,  seemed 
to  be  swallowed  up  and  forgotten,  in  the 
Grave  of  the  "  Coalition."  The  odium  of 
Lord  Bute's  Ministry,  and  the  Peace  of  1763, 
aggravated  by  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes;  the 
humiliating  Negociation  and  Compromise  re- 
lative to  Falkland  Islands,  which  the  pen  of 
"  Junius"  lioicL  nnrKjigned  to  perpetual  repro- 
bation ;  lastly,  the  disgraces  of  the  American 
War,  followed  by  the  loss  of  an  Empire  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  for  which  national  defal- 
cation of  Power  and  Territory,  the  King  was 
regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  his  Subjects, 
as  peculiarly  responsible ;  —  the  accumulated 
evils  of  three  and  twenty  years,  disappeared 
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at  once,  and  were  obliterated.     Only  the  Vir- 
tues of  the  Sovereign  seemed  to  survive  in  the 
memory  of  his   People.     The  same  Prince, 
who,  in  March,   1782,  labored  under  a  load 
of  prejudice  and  unpopularity;  was  considered 
in  March,  1784,  as  the  Guardian  of  the  Con- 
stitution, worthy  the  warmest  testimonies  of 
Affection,    Gratitude,    and    Respect.     They 
poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,   ac- 
knowledging  the   Blessings   of   his    paternal 
Government,  and  approving  the  recent  Inter- 
ference of  his  Prerogative,  for  the  Destruction 
of  an   unprincipled   Faction.     Wilkes,    who 
had  been  among  the  most  ardent  opposers  of 
"  the  East  India  Bill,"  and  among  the  fore- 
most   supporters  of  Pitt   in   Parliament,    as 
Member  for  Middlesex;  re-appeared  at  St. 
James's,  where  he  met  with  the  most  gracious 
reception.     A  new  order  of  Events,  and  a 
new  JEra,  seemed  to  commence  from  this  aus- 
picious date.     In  fact,  if  we  would  point  out 
the  period  of  time,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  long,  as  well  as  eventful  Reign,  during 
which  the  Sovereign  and  the  Country  equally 
enjoyed   most  Felicity ;    we  should  not  he- 
sitate to  name  the  interval,  comprizing  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  that  succeeded  Pitt's 
VOL.  11.  2  R 
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triumph  over  Fox,  in  the  Spring  of  1784, 
down  to  the  King's  severe  seizure,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1788.  Here,  therefore,  as  at  a 
Political  Land  Mark,  I  shall  conclude  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  my 
own  Time. 


FINIS. 


^hnM'Creery,  Printer,  Black-Hoise-Gourt, 
Loodon. 
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